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P Jl E F A C E. 


y concluding this second edition of the Works 
of Thomas De Quiiicoy, tljc oiiportuiiity 
may be taken of nieiitioiiiiig, that it is, 
understood to contain all his contributions to periodi¬ 
cal literature of any value. 

Tile hrst edition, in fourtetin volumes crown 8vo., 
was pulJished by Messrs Hogg of Edinburgh, during 
the eight years, 1853-1860, and all the papers it con¬ 
tained, with the exception of a few in the last volume, 
enjoyed the Author’s revision and correction. 

In the latter end of the year 1861 the copyright 
was purchased by the present publishers, who im¬ 
mediately resolved to re-issuo at a cheaper rate than 
hitherto writings which they felt assured only required 
to he made more available tcTbe estimated as they 
deserved. 

Their firat intended publication was limited to the 
volumes as they had been left and arranged by the 
author himself, which they resolved to issue in the 
• same order, with the excepticfti of the slight transposi¬ 
tion of “ Tlie Confessions" to the beginning, and the 
Autobiogmphic Sketches ” to the eiid of the series. 
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FRISFACE. 


But as they happened to possess the biographies 
contributed by Mr De Quincey to the Encyclopjndia 
Britannica, it occurred to them, towards the close of 
the issue, that a supplementary volume containing 
these would be an approved addition to this as well 
as the previous edition, from the latter of which the 
biographies were necessarily excluded. 

At the- same time they were so fortunate as to 
receive from an eminent publisher and friend, a 
valuable unpublished paper in his possession, “ On 
the Political Parties of Modern England,” written 
by Mr De Quincey towards the end of the year 
1837, as a continuation of his article on “ Toryism, 
Whiggism, and Kadicalism,” which appeared in Tail's 
Edinburgh Magazina This also by the kindness of 
that friend they have been permitted to add to this 
volume. 

The biographies were written by Mr De Quince}' for 
the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
in the ycai’s 1838-9. 

His own estimate of the Shakspeare contribution 
may be gathered from the following letter:— 


July 1.C, 1838. 

"No paper ever cost me so much labour: parts of it 
have been recomposed three times over. And tnus 
fp,r I anticipate your approval of this article, that no 
one question has been neglected, which I ever heard 
of in connection with Shakspeare’s name ; and T fear 
no* rigour of examination, notwithstanding I have had 
no books to assist me. but the two volumes lent me 
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by youraelf, (viz., 1st vol. of Alex. Chalmers’s edit. 
1826, and the late popular edit, in one vol. by Mr 
Campbell.) The sonnets T have, been obliged to quote 
by memory, and for many of my dates or other mate¬ 
rials to depend solfily on my memory." 

Subsequently he adds, “The Shakspeare article cost 
me more intense labour than any I ever wrote in my 
life. The final part has. cost me a vast deal of labour 
in condensing; and I believe, if you examine it, you 
will not ciomi)lain of want of novelty, which luckily 
was in this case quite reconcilable with tfuth,—so 
deep is the mass of error which has gathered about 
Shakspeare." 

Notes, in which Mr De Quinccy so freely indulged, 
were, in the case of the IJficyclopmdia articles, occa¬ 
sionally so long that no page but a quarto could have 
admitted them. In this reprint these have been 
dealt with according to his own rule, and placed at 
the end of the volume. 

For the General Index the publishers are indebted 
to Mr Henry Benjamin Wheatley, who has with great 
pains selected his references, and madc^ it a work of 
real utility. 

* Edtnbukgii, March 1863. 
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SIIAKSPEARE. 


WiiJ-iAM Shakspeatih,* tho j)rotagoinst on ilic great arena 
of modern peetry, and tho glory of the human intellect, 
was horn at StvaHord-npon-Avon, in tlic county of War- 
■\vifk, in tho year 1504, and upon sonic day not i)i‘cciscly 
ascertained, in tho month of Apiil. It is certain that ho 
was baptized on tlio 25th; and from that fact, combined 
witli some shadow of a tradition, Malone lias inferred that 
he was born on tho 23d. There is doubtless, on the one 
hand, no absolute necessity dcducible from law or custom, 
as eitlier oporattul in those times, which obliges us to 
ado])t such a conclusion; for children might be baptized, 
and were baptized, at various distances from tbeir biitli: 
yet, on the other hand, the 23d is as likely to have been 
the day as any other ; and more likidy than any earlier 
day, upon two arguments. First, because there was ])ro- 
bably a tradition floating in the seventeenth century, that 
Shakspeare died upon liis birtli*day : now it is beyond 
a doubt that ho died uj(Jon tho 23d of April. Secondly, 
because it is a reasonable presumption, that no parents, 
living in a simple community, tcndtrly alive to the pieties 

* Sco Note, p. 312. 

XV.-^A, ’ 
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of household duty, and in an age still clinging reverentially 
to the ceremonial ordinances of religion, would much delay 
the adoption of their child into the great family of Christ. 
Considering the extreme frailty^of an infant’s life duiing 
its two earliest years, to delay would often bo to disin¬ 
herit the child of its Cliristian privileges ; privileges not 
the less eloquent to the feelings from being profoundly 
mysterious, and, in the English church, forced not only 
upon the attention, but even upon the eye, of the most 
thoughtless. According to the discipline of the English 
church, the unbaptized are buried with “ maimed rites,” 
shorn of their obsequies, and sternly denied that “ sweet 
and solemn farewell” by which otherwise the church ex¬ 
presses her final .charity with all men; and not only so, 
but they are even locally separated and sequestrated. 
Ground the most hallowed, and populous with Christian 
burials of households, 

TJiat died in peace with one nnotlior, 

Father, sister, sou, and brother, 

opens to receive the vilest malefactor; by which the 
church symbolically expresses her maternal wiUingness to 
gather back into her ibid those even of her ilock who 
have strayed fix)m her by the most memorable abenaiions; 
and yet, with all this indulgence, she banishes to unhal¬ 
lowed ground the innocent bodies of the unbaptizetl. To 
them and to suicides she turns face of 'wrath. With 
this gloomy fact offered to the very external senses, it is 
difficult to suppose thift any parents would risk their ojvn 
reproaches by putting the fulfilment of so^rave a duty 
on the hazard of 9 convulsion fit. The case of roj*al 
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children is different;. their baptisms, it is true, wore 
often delayed for weeks; but the household chaplains 
of the palace were always at hand, night and day, to 
baptize them in the very agonies of death.* We must 
presume, therefore, that William Shakspeare was bom on 
some day very little anterior to that of his baptism; and 
the more so because the season of the year was lovely 
and genial, the 23d of April in 1564 con*csponding in 
fact with what wo npw call the 3d of May,' so that,’ 
whether the child was to bo carried abroad, or the clergy- 
‘ man to bo summoned, no liindrance would arise from the 
weather. One only argument has sometimes struck us 
for supposing that the 22d might be the day, and not 
the 23d; wliich is, that Shakspearo’s sole grand-daughter, 
Lady Barnard, was married on the 22d of April 1626, 
ten years exactly from the poet’s death; and the reason 
for choosing this day might have had a reference to her 
illustrious grandfather’s birthday; which, there is good 

* But. as a proof that, even in tlio case of royal christenings, it 
was not thought pious to “ tempt God," as it were, by delay, 
Edward VI., tho only son of Henry VIII., was born on the 12th 
day of October in the year 1537. And there was a delay on 
account of the sponsors, since the birth was not in London. * Yet 
how littlo that delay was made, may be seen by this fact: The 
birth took place in the dead of the night, tho day was Friday; and 
yet, in spite of all delay, the christening was most pompously 
celebrated on the succeeding Monday. And Prince Arthur, tho 
elder brother of Henry VIII., was cliristened on the very next, 
Sunday succeeding to his birth, notwithstanding an inevitable 
delay, occasioned by tho distance of ^Ijord Oxford, his godfather, 
a*nd the excessive rains, which prevented the earl being reacbed 
by couriers,himself reaching Winchester, without extraordinary 
Exertions. > 
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reason for thinking, would be celebrated as a festival in 
the family for generations. Still this choice may have 
been an accident, or governed merely by reason of con¬ 
venience. And, on the whole, it is as well perhaps to 
' acquiesce in the old belief, that Shakspcare wan bom and 

died on the 23d of April. We cannot do wrong if we 

» 

drink to his memory on both 2 2d and 23d. 

On a first review of the circumstances, we have reason 
*to feel no little jwplexity in fin(^g the mateiials for a 
life of this transcendent writer so meagre and so few; 
and amongst them the larger part of doubtful authority. 
All the energy of curiosity directed upon this subject, 
thi-ough a period of one hundred and fifty years (for so 
long it is since Betterton the actor began to make re- 
searches) has availed us little or nothing. Neither the 
local traditions of his provincial birth-place, though sharing 
with London tlirough half a ccntui^'^ the honour of his 
familiar presence, nor the recollections of that brilliant 
literary circle with whom ho lived in the metropolis; 
have yielded much more than such an outline of his 
history as is oftentimes to be gathered from the penurious 
records of a grave-stone. That he lived, and that ho 
died, and that ho was “ a little lower than the angels 
—^these make up pretty nearly the amount of our undis¬ 
puted report. It may be doubted indeed whether at this 
day we are as accurately ^acquainted with the Itfo of 
, Shakspeare as with that;, of Chaucer, though divided from 
each other by an interval of two centuries, and (what 
should have been more effectual towards oblivion) by tlje 
wars of the two roses. And yet the traditional anemory 
of a rural and a sylvan region, such as Wai’^ckshirc at 
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that time was, is usually exact as well as tenacious; and, 
with respect to Shahspeai*e in particular, we may presume 
it to have been full and circumstantial throtigh the gene¬ 
ration succeeding to his own, not only from the curiosity, 
and perhaps something of a scandalous intei-est, which 
would pursue the motions of one living so large a part of 
liis life at a distance from his wife, but also from the 
final reverence and honour wliich would settle upon the 
inemoiy of-a j^oet so pre-eminently successful; of one 
who, in a space of hve-and-twenty years, after running a 
bright career in tho capital city of his native land, and 
challenging notice from the throne, had retired "with an 
amjjle foHune, created by his personal eflbi'ts, and by 
labours purely intellectual. 

JIow are we to account, then, for that deluge, as if from 
Lethe, which has swe])t away so entirely the traditional 
memorials of one so illustrious ? Such is tho fatality of 
error which overclouds evciy question connected with 
Shakspcarc, that two of his principal critics, Steevens, 
and Malone, have endeavoured to solve the difliculty by 
cutting it with a falsehood. They deny in effect that he 
lais illustrious in tho century succeeding to Ins own, 
however niucdi ho has since become so. A\^e shall first 
produce their statements in their own words, and we 
shall then briefly review them. 

Steevens delivers his opinion in the following terms :— 

“ How little Shakspcarc was onco road, may be undemtood 
from Tate, who, in his dedication to tho altered play of ^ 
I^mg Lear, speaks of the originaj as an obscure piece, re¬ 
commended to his notice by a friend ; and the author of 
the Tatlcr^having occasion to quote a few linos out of 
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Macbeth, was content to receive them from Davenant’s 
alteration of that celebrated drama, in which almost every 
original beauty is either awkwardly disguised or arbitrarily 
omitted.” Another critic, who citej this passage from 
Steevens, pursues the hypothesis as follows :—“ In fifty 
years after his death, Bryden mentions that he was then 
become a little obsolete. In the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, Lord Shaftesbury complains of his rude unpolished 
^stylCj and his antiquated 2 ')hrase and wit. It is certain that, 
for nearly a hundred years after liis death, partly OT\dng 
to the immediate revolution and rebellion, and partly to 
the licentious taste encouraged in Charles IL’s time, and 
perhaps partly to the incorrect state of Ms works, he was 
ALMOST ENTIRELY NEGLECTED.” Tliis critic then gocs on 
to quote with approbation the opinion of Malone,—“ that 
if he had been read, admired, studied, and imitated, in 
the same degree as ho is now, the enthusiasm of some 
one or other of his admirers in the last ago would have 
induced him to make some inquiries concerning the 
history of his theatrical career, and the anecdotes of liis 
private life.” After wliich this enlightened writer re¬ 
affirms and clenches the judgment ho has quoted by 
saying,—“ His admirers, however, if he had admirers in 
that age^ possessed no portion of such enthusiasm.” 

It may perhaps be an instructive lesson to young readers, 
if wo now show them, by a short sifting of these confident 
dogmatists, how easy it is for a caroless or a half-read man 
‘to circulate the most absolute falsehoods under the sem¬ 
blance of truth; falsehoods wMch impose upon himself as 
much as they do upon others. We behove that not one 
word or illustration is uttered in tho sentences^jited from. 
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these three critics which is not virtually in the very teeth 
of the truth. 

To begin with Mr l^ahum Tate:—^This poor grub of 
literature, if he did really speak of Lear as “ an obscure 
piece, recommended to his notice by a friend,” of which 
we must be allowed to doubt, was then uttering a con¬ 
scious falsehood. It happens that Lear was one of the 
few Shakspearian dramas which had kept the stage un¬ 
altered. Lilt it is easy to see a mercenarj^ motive in such 
an artifice as this. Mr Nahum Tate is not of a class of * 
whom it can bo safe to say that they are “ well known 
they and their desperate tricks are essentially obscure, and 
good reason he has to exult in the felicity of such ob¬ 
scurity; for else this same vilest of travesties, iSir Nahum’s 
Lear, would consecrate his name to everlasting scorn. For 
himself, he belonged to the age of Diyden rather than of 
Pope; ho “ flourished,” if we can use such a phrase of one 
who was always withering, about the era of the Eevolu- 
tion; and his Lear, we believe, was arranged in the year 
1C82. Lilt the family to which he belongs is abundantly * 
recorded in the Duiiciad; and his own name will be found 
amongst its catalogues of heroes. 

With respect to tlui author of the “ Tatlcr” a ver^' difie- 
rent explanation is requisite. Steevens moans the reader 
to understand Addison; but it does not follow that the 
particular paper in question w'as from his pen. Nothing, 
however, could bo more natural than to quote from the 
common form of the play as then in possession of the » 
stage. It was therCf beyond a doubt, that a fine gentle- 
ihan living upon town, and not jlrofessing any deep scho¬ 
lastic knowledge of literature (a light in which we are 
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always to regard tlie writers of the Spectator, Guardian, 
&c.), would he likely to have learned anything he quoted 
from Macbeth. This we say generally of the writers in 
those periodical papers; but, with reference to Addison in 
particular, it is time to correct the popular notion of his 
literary character, or at least to mark it by seveier lines of 
distinction. It is already pretty well known, that Addi¬ 
son had no very intimate acquaintance with the literature 
of his own countrj^ It is known also, that he did not 
think such an accpiaintance any ways essential to the 
character of an elegant scholar and litUrateur. Quito 
enough ho found it, and more than enough for the time 
lie had to spare, if he could maintain a tolerable famili- 
arity with the foremost Latin poets, and a very slender 
f)ne indeed with the Grecian. How slender, we can sCo 
in liis “ Travels.” Of modern authors, none as yet liad 
been published with notes, commentaries, or critical col¬ 
lations of the text; and, accordingly, Addison looked uj)on 
all of them, except those few who professed themselves 

* followers in the retinue and cquq)age of the ancients, as 
creatures of a lower race. Boileau, as a mere imitator and 
proi)agator of Horace, he read, and probably little else, i 
amongst the French classics. Hence it arose that he took 
upon himself to speak sneeri' gly of Tasso. To this, which 
was a bold act for his timid mind, ho was emboldened by 
the countenance of Boileau. Of the elder Italian authors, 
such as Ariosto, and, a fortiori^ Dante, ho knew abso- 

* lately nothing. Passing to our own literature, it is cer¬ 
tain that Addison was profoundly ignorant of Chaucer 
and of Spenser, hinton only,—and why? simply be¬ 
cause he was a brilliant scholar, and stands lik| a bridge^ 
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between the Christian literature and the Pagan,—^Addison 
had read and esteemed. There was also in the very con¬ 
stitution of Milton’s'mind, in the majestic regularity and 
planetary solemnity of its epic movements, something 
which ho could understand and appreciate; as to the 
meteoric and incalculable eccentricities of the dramatic 
mind, as it displayed itself in the heroic age of our drama, 
amongst the Titans of 1590—1630, they confounded ly^d 
overwhelmed him. . , 

In particular, with regard to Shakspcare, we shall now 
proclaim a discovery which we made some twenty 3 'ears 
ago. We, like others, from seeing frequent references to 
Shakspearo in the “ Spectator,” had acquiesced in the 
common belief, that, although Addison was no doubt pro¬ 
foundly unlearned in Shakspeare’s language, and thor¬ 
oughly unable to do him justice (and this we might well 
assume, since his great rival Pope, wlio had expressly 
studied Shakspearo, was, after all, so memorably deficient 
in the appropriate knowledge),—^yct, that of course he 
had a vague popular knowledge of the mighty poet’s 
cardinal dramas. Accident only led us into a discovery 
of our mistake. Twice or thrice we had observed, that 
if Shakspearo were quoted, that pai)er turned out not to 
be Addison’s; and at length, by express examination, wo 
ascertained the curious fact, that Addison has never in 
one i^^stanco quoted or made any reference to Shalcspeare. 
But was this, as Steevens most disingenuously pretends, 
to be taken as an exponent of the public feeling towards 
Sliakspearcl Was Addison’s’* neglect representative of 
a^geneml neglect? If so, whence came Eowe’s edition, 
f ope’s, Thjobald’s, Sir Thomas Hanmer^s, Bishop War*- 
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burton’s, all upon the heels of one another? With such 
facts staling him in the face, how shameless must be that 
critic who could, in support of such a thesis, refer to 
the author of the ‘ Tatlevy ” contemporary with all tlieso 
^ editors. The truth is, Addison was well aware of Shak- 
speare’s hold on the popular mind; too well aware of it. 
The feeble constitution of the poetic faculty, as existing 
' ii^himsclf, forbade his sympathising with Sliakspeare; the 
, proportions were too colossal for his delicate vision; and 
yet, as one who sought popularity himself, he durst not 
shock what perhaps he viewed as a national prejudice. 
Those who have happened, like ourselves, to see the 
effect of passionate music and “ deep-inwoven liarmonics” 
upon the feeling of an idiot,* ** may conceive what we mean. 
Such music docs not utterly revolt the idiot; on the con¬ 
trary, it has a strange but a horrid fascination for him : 
it alarms, irritates, disturbs, makes him profoundly un- 
liappy; and chiefly by unlocking imperfect glimpses of 
thoughts and slumbering instincts, which it is for liis 
peace to have entirely obscured, because for him they can 
be revealed only partially, and with the sad effect of 
throwing a baleful gleam upon his blighted condition. 
Do we mean, then, to compare Addison with an idiot ? 
Not generally, by any mcL-is. Nobody can more sin¬ 
cerely admire him where he was a man of real genius,— 
viz., in his delineations of chameter and manners, pr in 
the exquisite delicacies of his humour. But assuredly 


* A great modem poet r^ers to this very case of music entering' 

** tlie mouldy chambers of tlio dull idiot’s brain but in support 
of what Boems to us a baseless hypothesis. f, 
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Addison, as a poet, was amongst the sons of the feeble; 
and between the authors of Cato and of King Lear there 
was a gulf never to be bridged over.* 

But Dryden, we are told, pronounced Shakspearc 
already in his day “a little obsolete” Ilcrc, now, we have 
wilfid, deliberate falsehood. Obsolete, in Bryden’s mean¬ 
ing, does not imply that ho was so with regard to 
his popularity (the question then at issue), but wi^ii 
regard to his diction and choice of words. To cite ' 
Dryden as a witness for any pui-poso against Shakspearc, 
—‘Dryden, who of all men had the most ransacked wit 
and exhausted langiiage in celebrating the supremacy of 
Shakapeare’s genius, does indeed require as much shame¬ 
lessness in feeding as mendacity in principle. 

But then Lord Shaftesbury, who may bo taken as half 
way between Dryden and Pope (Dryden died in 1700, 
Pope was then twelve years old, and Lofd S. wrote 
cliielly, wo believe, between 1700 and 1710), “com¬ 
plains,” it seems, “ of his rude unpolished style, and his 
antiquated phrase and wit.” What if he does ? Let the 
wliole tnith be told, and then we shall see how much 
stress is to be laid upon such a judgment. The second 
Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the “ Cluiractcristics,” 
was the grandson of that famous political agitator, the 
Chancellor Shaftesbury, who passed his whole hfo in 


* Probably Addison’s fear of tbo national feeling was a good 
deal strengthened by his awe of Milton and of Dryden, bpth of 
whom had expressed a homage towafds Shakspeaie which lan¬ 
guage cannot transcend. Amongst his political friends, also, 
were ipany iiRtense admirers of Shakspea^^e. 
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stosms of his own creation. The second Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury was a man of crazy constitution, querulous from ill 
health, and had received an eccentric education from his 
eccentric grandfather. He was pracLined daily in talking 
Latin, to wliich afterwards he added a competent study 
of the Greek; and finally, he became unusually learned 
for his rank, but the most absolute and undistinguishing 
p#dant that perliaps literature has to show. He sneers 
* continually at the regular-built academic pedant; but he 
himself, though no academic, was essentially the very 
imi)ersonation of pedantry. No thought however beau¬ 
tiful, no image however magnificent, could conciliate his 
pmisc as Imig as it was clothed in English; but present 
liim with the most trivial common-places in Greek, and 
he unaffectedly fancied them divine; mistaldng the plea¬ 
surable sense of his own power in a difficult and rare 
accomidishment for some peculiar force or beauty in th(i 
passage. Such was the outline of his literary taste. And 
was it upon Shakspeare only, or upon him chiefly, that 
he lavished his pedantry? Ear from it. lie attacked 
Milton with no less fervour; he attacked Drydcn with a 
thousand times more. Jeremy Taylor he quoted only to 
ridicule; and even Locke, the confidential friend of his 
grandfather, he never alluaes to without a sneer. As to 
Shakspeare, so far froni Lord Shaftesbury’s censures 
arguing his deficient reputation, the very fact (d* his 
noticing him at all proves his enormous popularity; for 
upon system he noticed chose only who ruled the public 
taste. The insipidity of his objections to Shakspeare in^ 
bo judged from this, that he comments in a spirit of 
absolute puerility uppn the name Desdemonv^ as thougk 
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intentionally formed from the Greek woid for superstition. 
In fact, he had evidently read little beyond the list of 
names in Shakspeare; yet there is proof enough that the 
irresistible beauty of what little he had read was too 
much for all his pedantry, and startled him exceedingly; 
for ever afterwards he speaks of Shakspeare as one who, 
with a little aid from Grecian sources, really had some¬ 
thing great and promising about him. As to modem 
authors, neither this Lor<i Shaftesbury nor Addison read 
anything for the latter years of their lif^ but Tlaylc's 
Dictionary. And most of the little scintillations of eru¬ 
dition which may be found in the notes to the “ Charac¬ 
teristics,” and in the Essays of Addison, are derived, 
almost witJiout exception, and uniformly without acknow¬ 
ledgment, from Baylo.* 

Finally, with regard to the sweeping assertion, that 
“ for nearly a hundred years after his dcatli Shakspeare 
was almost entirely neglected,” we shall meet this scan¬ 
dalous falsehood by a rapid view of his fortunes during 
the century in question. The tradition has always been, 
that Shakspeare was honoured by the especial notice of 
Queen Elizabeth, as well ashy that of James I, At one 
time we were disposed to question the truth of this tra- 

* lie who is weak enough to kick and spurn his own native 
literature, even if it wore done with more knowledge than is 
shown by Lord Shaftesbury, will usually be kicked and spurned 
in his turn; and accordingly it has been often remarked, that the 
"Characteristics” are unjustly neglected in our days. For Lord 
Shaftesbury, with all his pedantry, wife a man of great talents. 
Leibnitz had the sagacity to see this through the mists of a trans¬ 
ition. • 
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dition; l}ut that was for want of having read attentively 
the lines of Ben Jonson to the memory of Shakspeare,— 
those generous lines which have so absurdly been taxed 
with faint praise. Jonson could liiaJce no mistake on 
this point: he, as one of Shakspeare’s familiat companions, 
must have witnessed at the very time, and accompanied 
with friendly sympathy every motion of royal favour to¬ 
wards Sliakspeare. Now ho, in words which leave no 
room for doubt, exclaims— 

Sweet swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To SCO thee in onr waters yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
Thai $0 did take Eliza and our James. 

These princes, then, were^ taken, were fascinated, with 
some of Shakspeare’s dramas. In Elizabeth the approba¬ 
tion would probably be sincere. In James we can readily 
suppose it to have been assumed ; for ho was a pedant in 
a difierent sense from Lord Shaftesbury; not from under¬ 
valuing modem poetiy, but from caring little or nothing 
for any poetry, although he wrote about its mechanic 
rules. Still the royal imprimatur would be influential 
and serviceable no less when offered h 3 rpocritically than 
in full sincerity- Next let us consider, at the very mo¬ 
ment of Shakspcarc’s death, who were the loaders of the 
British youth, the principcs juventutis, in the two fields, 
equally important to a great poet’s fame, of rank Snd of 
genius 1 The Prince of Wales and John Milton; the 
first being then about sixteen years old, the other about 
eight. Now these tvw great powers, as we may call 
them, these presiding stars over all that was English in 
thought and action, twere both impassioned admirers df 
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Shakspeare. Bach of them counts for many thousands. 
The Prince of Wales* had learned to appreciate Shak- 
spearo, not originally from reading him, hut from witness¬ 
ing the court representations of his plays at Whitehall 
Afterwards we know that ho made Shakspeare his closet 
companion, for ho was reproached with doing so by 
Milton. And we know also, from the just criticism pro¬ 
nounced upon the character and diction of Caliban by 
one of Charles’s confidential coimscllors, Lord Falkland,* 
that the king’s admiration of Shakspeare had impressed 
a determination upon the court reading. As to Milton, 
by double prejudices, puritanical and classical, his mind 
bad been preoccupied against the full iin|)ressions of 
Shakspeare. And wo know that there is such a thing 
as keeping the sympathies of lof o and admiration in a 
dormant state, or state of abeyance; an effort of self-* 
conquest realized in more cases than one by the ancient 

* Perhaps the most bitter political enemy of Charles I. will have 
tho candour to allow that, for a prince of those times, ho was truly 
and eminently accomplished. His knowledge of the arts was cun- 
sidorablo ; and, as a patron of art, he stands foremost amongst ail 
Britisli sovereigns to this hour. Ho said truly of himself, and 
wisely as to tlie principle, that he understood English law as weil 
os a gentleman ought to understand it; meaning that an attor¬ 
ney’s minute knowledge of forms and technical niceties was illi¬ 
beral. Speaking of him as an author, we must remember that tho 
Eikon*Basilik4 is still unappropriated ; that question is still open. 
Blit supposing the king’s claim negatived, still, in his controversy ^ 
with Henderson, in his negotiations at the Isle of Wight andelsc- 
whero, he discovered a power of argument, a learning, and a 
sifrength of memory, which are truly-admirable, whilst the yhole 
of his accomplishments are recommended by a modesty and a 
humility as Aire as they are unaffected^ 
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fathers, both Greek and Latin, with regard to the •pro¬ 
fane classics. Intellectually they admired, and would 
not belie their admiration; hut they did not give their 
hearts cordially, they did not abandon themselves to their 
natural impulses. They averted their eyes and weaned 
their attention from the dazzling object. Such, probably, 
was Milton’s state of feeling towards Shakspearc after 
1642, when the theatres were suppressed, and the fanatical 
‘ fervour in its noontide heat. Yet even then he did not 
belie his reverence intellectually for Shakspearc ; and in 
his younger days wo know that ho had spoken more en¬ 
thusiastically of Shakspeare tLin he ever did again of any 
uninspired Uuthor. Not only did he address a sonmit to 
his memory, in which ho declares that kihgs would wish 
to die, if by dying thdy could obtain such a monument 
• in the hearts of men; but he also speaks of him in his 
II Pem&roso as the tutelary genius of the English stage. 
In this transmission of the torch (Xa/ctTaSo^o^/a) Dryden 
succeeds to Milton; he was born nearly^tliirty years 
later; about thirty years they were contemporaries; and 
by thirty yearn, or nearly, Dryden survived his great 
leader. Dryden, in fact, lived out the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. And we have now arrived within nine years of the 
era when the critical editions started in hot succession to 
one another. The names wo have mentioned were the 
great influential names of the century. But of iitferior 
liomage there was no end. 11 ow came Betterton the 
actor, how came Davenant, how came Howe, or Pope, 
by their intense (if ntt always sound) admiration fqr 
Shakspearc, unless they had found it fuming upwards 
like incense to the JAigan deities in ancient times front 
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altars ^erected at every timiing upon all the patSs of 
men? 

But it is objected that inferior dramatists were some¬ 
times preferred to Shakspeare; and again, that vile tra¬ 
vesties of Shakspeare were preferred to the authentic 
dramas. As to the first argument, let it ho remembered, 
that if the saints of the chapel are always in the same 
honour, because there men are simply discharging S, duty, 
which once due will be due for ever; the saints of the 
theatre, on the other hand, must bend to the local genius, 
and to the very reasons for having a thoatfe at all. Men 
go thither for amusement ; this is the paramount pur¬ 
pose ; and even .acknowledged merit or absolute supe¬ 
riority must give ,way to it. Does a man at Paris expect 
to see Moliere reproduced in proportion to his admitted 
precedency in the French drama ? On the contrary, that 
veiy precedency argues such a familiarization with his 
works, that those who are in quest of rcl^^xation will 
reasonably prefer any recent drama to that which, having 
lost all its novelty, has lost much of its excitement. We 
speak of ordinary minds ; but in cases of public enter¬ 
tainments, deiiving part of their power from scenery and 
stage pomj), novelty is for all minds an essential condition 
of attraction. JMoreover, in some departmeirts of the 
comic, Beaumont and Fletcher, when writing in combina¬ 
tion, really had a fixjedom aqd breadth of manner which 
excels the comedy of Shalisireaiu As to the altered Shak- 
spearo as taking precedency of the genuine Shakspeare, no 
argument can bo so frivolous. The public were never 
alldwed a choice; the great majority of an audience even 
now cannot Ije cxpectcd«to carry the real Shakspedee in 

• a2 
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their* mind, so as to pursue a comparison between that 
and the alteration. Their comparisons must be exclu¬ 
sively amongst what they have opportunities of seeing; 
that is, between the various pieces presented to them by 
the managers of theatres, b'urther than this it is impos¬ 
sible for them to extend their office of judging and col¬ 
lating; and the degenerate taste which substituted the 
caf)ricd& of Davenant, the rants of Dryden, or the lilth of 
Tate, for the jewellery of Shakspoaro, cannot with any 
justice be charged upon the public, not one in a thousand 
of whom was furnished with any means of comparing, but 
exclusively upon those (viz., theatrical managers) who had 
the very ^amplest. Yet even in excuse for them much 
may be said. The very length of some plays compelled 
them to make alterations. The beat of Shakspeare’s 
dramas, King Lear, is the least fitted for representation; 
and, even for the vilest alteration, it ought in candour to 
be considcreji that possession is nine points of the law. 
Ho who would not have introduced, was often obliged to 
retain. 

Finally, it is urged, tliat the small number of editions 
through which Shakspoaro passed in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, furnishes a separate argument, and a conclusive one, 
against life popularity. ‘Ye answer, that, considering the 
bulk of his plays coUectivoly, the editions were not few : 
compared with any known case, the copies sold of Shak- 
speare were quite as many as could be expected under the 
circumstances. Ten -t fifteen times as much considera¬ 
tion went to the purchase of one great folio like Shak- 
speare, as would attend the purchase of a little volfime 
like Waller or Donne. WithoqJ reviews, of newspapers, 
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or advertisements to diffuse tlie kno'wledge of books, the 
progress of literaiau*e was necessarily slow, and its expan¬ 
sion narrow. But this is a topic which has always been 
treated unfairly, not with yard to Shakspeare only, but 
to Milton, as well as many others. The truth is, wo have 
not facts enough to guide us; for the number of editions 
often tells nothing accurately as to the number of copies. 
With respect to Shakspeare it is certain, that, had liis 
masterpieces been gathered into small volumes, Shakspeare 
would have had a most extensive sale. As it was, there 
can be no doubt, that from his own generation, through¬ 
out the seventeenth century, and until the eighteenth 
began to accommodate, not any gi’cator popularity in hiiriy 
but a greater taste for reading in the public, his fame 
never ceased to bo viewed as a national trophy of honour; 
and the most illustrious men of the seventeenth century 
were no whit less feiwent in their admiration than those 
of the eighteenth and the nineteenth, either as respected its 
strength and sincerity, or as respected its open profession.* 
It is therefore a false notion, that the general sympathy 
with the merits of Shalcspcai*o ever beat with a languid 
or intermitting pulse. Undoubtedly, in times when the 
functions of critical journals and of ncwspapers^werc not 
at hand to diffuse or to strengthen the imijressions which 
emanated from the capital, all opinions must have travelled 
slowly^ into the provinces. But even then, whilst the per¬ 
fect organs of communication were wanting, indirect sub¬ 
stitutes were supplied by the necessities of the times, or 
by the instincts of political zeal. Two channels especially 

-I 

I __ __ 


* See note, p. 313, 
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lay open between the great central organ of the national 
mind, and the remotest provinces. Pariiaments were oc¬ 
casionally summoned (for the judges' circuits were too brief 
to produce much effect); and^ring their longest suspen¬ 
sions, the nobility, with large retinues, continually resorted 
to the court. But an intercourse more constant and more 
comprehensive was maintained through the agency of the 
two universities. Already, in the time of James I., the 
^ growing importance of the gentry, and the consequent 
birth of a new interest in political questions, had begun 
to express itself at Oxford, and still more so at Cam¬ 
bridge. Academic persons stationed themselves as sen¬ 
tinels at London, for the purpose of watching the court 
and the course of public affairs. These persons wrote 
letters, like those of the celebrated Joseph Mode, which 
wo find in Ellis’s Historical Collections, reporting to their 
fellow-collegians all the novelties of public life as they 
arose, or personally earned do-wn such reports, and thus 
conducted the general feelings at the centre into lesser 
centres, from which again they were diffused into the 
ten thousand parishes of England; for (with a very few 
exceptions in favour of poor benefices, Welch or Cum¬ 
brian), eyery parish priest must unavoidably have spent 
his three years at one or c Jier of the English universities. 
And by this mode of diffusion it is that we can explain 
the strength with which Shakspeare’s thoughts and dic¬ 
tion impressed themselves from a very early period upon 
the national litemture, ind even more generally upon the 
national thinking and conversation.* 

—-f-______— 

* One of tlie profouiidest tests by which we can measure the con¬ 
geniality of au author with the national genius and^inper, is ti^e 
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The question therefore revohea upon us in threefold 
difficulty. How, having stepped thus prematurely into 
this inheritance of fame, leaping, as it were, thus abruptly 
into the favour alike of princes and the enemies of princes, 
had it become possible tliat in his native place (honoured 
still more in the final testimonies of his prefciH^nce when 
founding a femily mansion), such a man’s liistory, and the 
personal recollections which cling so affectionately to the 
great intellectual potentates who have recommended them¬ 
selves by gracious manners, could so soon and so utterly 
have been obliterated ? 

Malone, with childish irreflection, ascribes the loss of 
such memorials to the want of enthusiasm in his ad- 

I 

mirers. Local researches into private history had not 
then commenced. Such a taste, often petty enough in 
its management, was the growth of after-ages. Else how 
came .Spenser’s life and fortunes to be so utterly over¬ 
whelmed in oblivion ? No poet of a high order could be 
more popular. 

The answer we believe to be this : Twenty-six years 
after Shakspeare’s death commenced the great parliamen- 

ilegree in which his thoughts or his phrases interweave themaelvea 
with our daily conversation, and pass into the currency of tho 
langungo. Few French authors, if any, have imparted one phrase to the 
colloquial idiom; with respect to Slinkspearc, a large dictionary 
might Ijo made of such phrases us " win golden opinions,” “ in my 
mind’s oyo," “ patience on a monument,” o’erstep tho modesty 
of nature,” more honour’d in tho breach than in tho observance,” 
“ palmy state,” “jny poverty and not my will consents,” and so 
forth, without end. This reinforcement of the general language, 
by aids from the mintage of Shakspearo, had already commenced 
in the sevonti^enth century. 
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tary war: tliis it was, and the local fouds arising to divide 
family from family, brother from brother, upon which we 
must charge the extinction of traditions and memorials, 
doubtless abundant up to tl^^t ora. The parliamentary 
contest, it will be said, did not last above three years; 
the king’s standard having been first raised at Kotiingham 
in August 1642, and the battle of Naseby (which ter¬ 
minated the open warfore) having been fought in Juno 
1645. Or even if wo extend its duration to the sun’ender 
of the last garrison, that war terminated in the spring 
of 1646. And the brief explosions of insurrection or of 
Scottish invasion which occurred on subsequent occasions 
were all locally confined; and none came near to Warwick¬ 
shire, except the battle of Worcester, more than five years 
after. This is true; but a short war will do much to 
efface recent and merely personal memorials. And the 
following circumstances of the war were even more im- 
j)ortant than tlio general fact. 

First of all, the very mansion founded by Shakspearo 
became the military head-quariers for the queen in 1644, 
when marching from the eastern coast of England to join 
the king in OxfoM; and one such special visitation would 
bo likely to do more serious miscliief in tlie way of extinc¬ 
tion than many years of jcncral warfare. Secondly, as a 
fact, perhaps, equally important, Birmingham, the chief 
town of Warwickshire, and the adjacent district, the scat 
of our hardware manufactures, was the very focus of dis¬ 
affection towards the royal cause. Not only, therefore, 
would this whole region suffer more fnJm internal and 
Bpontaneous agitation, l&ut it would be the more frequently 
traversed vindictively from without, and ha^sed by fly- 
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ing parties from Oxford, or others of the king’s gamsons. 
Thirdly, even apart from the political aspects of Wamick- 
shiro, this county happens to he the central one of Eng¬ 
land, as regards the roads between the north and south; 
and Birmingham has long been the great central axis,* in 
wliich aU the radii from the four angles of England proper 
meet and intersect. Mere accident, therefore, of local posi¬ 
tion, much more when united with that avowed inveteracy 
of malignant feeling, which was bitter enough to rouse a 
reaction of bitterness in the mind of Lord Clarendon, would 
go far to account for the wreck of many memorials relating 
to Shakspeare, as well as for the subversion of that quiet 
and security for liumblo life, in wliicli the traditional 
memory finds its best nidm. Thus we obtain one solu¬ 
tion, and perhaps the main one, of the otherwise myste¬ 
rious oblivioji which had swept away all traces of the 
mighty poet, by the time when those quiet days revolved 
upon England, in which again the solitary agent of learned 
reseai’ch might roam in security, from house to liouse, 
gleaning those personal remembrances which, even in the 
fury of civil strife, might long have lingered by the chim¬ 
ney corner. But the fierce furnace of war had probabty, 
by its local ravages, scorched this field of natural tradi¬ 
tion, and thinned the gleaner’s inheritance by tlireo parts 


* In fact, by way of representing to himself tlio system or scheme 
of the Englisli roads, tho reader Ijns only to imagine one great 
loiter X, or a St Andrew’s cross, Ijjiid down from north to south, 
and decussating at Birmingham. Evoj^i Coventry, wliich makes a 
slight variation for one or two roads, and so far disturbs this decus¬ 
sation, by shyting it eastwards, is still in Warwickshire. 
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out of four. This, we repeat, may be one part of the 
solution to tliis difficult problem. 

And if another is still demanded, possibly it may be 
found in the fact, hostile to the perfect consecration of 
Shakspeare’s memory, that after all he was a player. 
Many a coarse-minded country gentleman, or village pastor, 
who would have held his town glorified by the distinction 
of having sent forth a great judge or an eminent bishop, 
might disdain to cherish the personal recollections which 
suri’oundcd one whom custom regarded as little above a 
mountebank;, and the illiberal law as a vagabond. The 
same degrading appreciation attached both to the actor 
in plays and to their author. The contemptuous appella¬ 
tion of “play-book,” served as readily to degrade the 
mighty volume which contained Lear and Hamlet, as that 
of “ play-actor,” or “ player-man," has always served with 
tlie illiberal or the fanatical to dishonour the persons of 
Ikoscius or of Ganick, of Talma or of Siddons. Kobody, 
indeed, was better aware of this than the noble-minded 
Shakspeare; and feelingly he has breathed forth in his 
sonnets this conscious oppression under which ho lay of 
public opinion, unfavourable by a double title to his own 
pretensions ; for, being both dramatic author and dramatic 
performer, he found himscl ’ heir to a twofold opprobrium, 
and at an era of English society when the weight of that 
opprobrium was heaviest. In reality, there was aj: this 
period a collision »)f forces acting in opposite directions 
upon the estimation of the stage and scenical art, and 
thciafore of all the ministers in its equipage. Puritanism 
fipowned upon these pursuits, as ruinous to public morals; 
on the other hand, loyalty could not but tqjprate wht^t 
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was patronized by tho sovereign; and it happened that 
Elizabeth, Janies, and Charles I., were all alilco lovers and 
promoters of theatrical amusements, which were indeed 
more indispensable to the relief of court ceremony, and 
tho monotony of aulic pomp, than in any other region of 
life. This royal suppoi’t, and tho consciousness that any 
brilliiint success in these arts implied an unusual sliaro of 
natural cndo'wmcnts, did something in mitigation of a 
scorn wliich must else have been intolerable to all generous 
natures. 

But whatever prejudice might thus operate against the 
perfect sanctity of Shakspeare’s posthumous reputation, it 
is certain that the splendour of his worldly success must 
have done much to obliterate that effect; his admiiublo 
colloquial talents a good deal, and his gracious affability 
still more. Tho wonder therefore will still remain, that 
Betterton, in less than a century from his death, should 
have been able to glean so little. And for the solution of 
this wonder we must throw ourselves chiefly upon tho 
explanations avo have made as to tho parliamentary war, 
and the local ravages of its progress in tho very district, 
of the very toAvn, and tho very house. 

If further arguments are still wanted to explain this 
mysterious abolition, wo may refer tho reader to the follow¬ 
ing succession of disastrous events, by Avhich.it should 
seem that a perfect malic# of misfortune pursued tho 
vestiges of the mighty poet’s stops. In 1613, tho Globe 
Theatre, Avith which ho had been so long connected, was 
bu»ncd to the ground. Soon afterwards a great fire 
occurred in Stratford; and next (Avithout counting upon 
the fire of London, just fifty years after his death, whicli, 

XV.—B 
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liowever, would consiinio many an important record from 
periods far more remote), the house of Bon Jonson, in 
which prohahly, as Mr Campbell suggests, might bo parts 
of his correspondence, was also burned, h'inally, there 
was an old tradition that Lady Barnard, the solo grand- 
daugliter of Sliakspcare, liad carried off many of his papers 
from Stratford; and these pap^s have never since been 
traced. i 

In many of the elder Lives it lias been asserted, that 
John Sliakspearc, the father of the poet, was a butcher, 
and in others that he was a woolstaplor. It is now settled 
beyond dispute that he was a glover. This was his pro¬ 
fessed occlii)ation in Stratford, though it is certain that, 
with this loading trade, from wliich he took his denomina¬ 
tion, he combined some collateral pursuits; and it is pos¬ 
sible enough that, as openings offered, he may hav(5 
meddled with many. In that age, and in a provincial 
town, nothing like the exquisite subdivision of labour was 
attempted which wo now see rejilized in the gi’eat cities 
of Christendom. And one trade is often found to play 
into another with so much recipi*oc{il advantage, that even 
in our own days we do not much ■wonder at an enteiprising 
man, in country places, who combines several in liis own 
person. Accordingly, John Sliakspcare is known to have 
united with his towui calling the rural and miscellaneous 
occupations of a farmer. • ‘ 

Meantiimj his avowtid business stood upon a very differ¬ 
ent footing from the same trade as it is exercised in 
modern times. GlovcS were in that ago an article of dijiss 
more costly by much, and more elaborately decorated, than 
iir our own. They were a customary presenf from sortie 
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cities to the judges of assize, and to other official persons 
—a custom of ancient standing, and in some places, we 
believe, still subsisting; and in such cases it is reasonable 
to suppose that the gloves must originally have been more 
valuable than the trivial modern article of the same name. 
So also, perhaps, in their origin, of the gloves given at 
funerals. In reality, whenever the simplicity of an age 
makes it difficult to renew the parts of a wardrobe except 
in capital towns of difficult access, pnidcnco suggests that 
such wares should be manufactured of more durable 
materials ; and, being so, they become obviously susceptible 
of more lavish ornament. Hut it will not follow, from 
this essential diircrciicc in the gloves of Shakspeare’s age, 
that the glover’s occupation was more lucrative. Doubt¬ 
less he sold more costly gloves, and upon each pair had a 
larger profit; but for that very reason he sold fewer. Two 
or three gentlemen “ of worship” in the neighbourhood 
might occasionally require a pair of gloves, but it is very 
doubtful whether any inhabitant of Sti-atford would ever 
call for so mere a luxury. 

The practical result, at all events, of »rohn Shaksj)care’s 
various pursuits docs not appear permanently to have iriet 
the demands of his establislmient; and in his inatiirer 
years there are indications still surviving that he was 
under a cloud of embarrassment. Ho certainly lost at 
one time his social position in the toum of Stratford; 
but there is a strong presumption, in our construction of 
the case, that ho finally retrieved it; and for this Kitrieval 
of* a station which ho had forfeuflod by personal misfor¬ 
tunes or neglect, he was altogether indebted to the filial 
piety of his\mmortal son. • • 
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Meantime the earlier years of the cider Shalcspcaro 
wore tlio aspect of rising prosperity, however unsound 
might ho the basis on which it rested. There can be 
little doubt that William Shakspearc, from his birth up 
to his tenth or perhaps his eleventh year, lived in careless 
plenty, and saw nothing in his father’s house but that 
stylo of liberal liousekeeping which has ever distinguished 
the upper yeomanry and the rural gentry of England. 

■ Probable enough it is tliat the resources for meeting this 
liberality were not strictly commensurate with the family 
income, but were sometimes allowed to entrench, by 
means of loans or mortgages, upon capital funds. The 
stress upon the family finances was perhaps at times 
seveix); and that it was borne at all, must bo imputed to 
the large and even splendid portion which John Shak- 
speare rc'-civcd with his wife. 

This lady, for such she really was in an eminent sense, 
by birth as well as by connections, boro the beautiful 
name of Mary Arden, a name derived from the an dent 
forest district* of the county; and doubtless she merits 
a more elaborate notice tlian our slender materials will 
furnish. To have been the mother of Shahspetire ,—^liow 
august a title to the reverence of infinite generations, and 
of centuries beyond the vision of prophecy. A plausible 
hypothesis has been started in modem times, that the 
facial stmeture, and that the intellectual conformation, 


And probably so calltjtl by somo remote ancestor who had 
emigrated from tho forest of Ardennes, in tlio Ncthcilancla, and 
now for ever momorablo to English cars from its proximity to 
Waterloo, ** 
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may be deduced more frequently from the corresponding 
characteristics in tlie mother than in the fatlier. It is 
certain that no very great man has ever existed, hut that 
his greatness has been rehearsed and predicted in one or 
other of his parents. And it cannot ho denied, that in 
the most eminent men, where we have had the means of 
pursuing the investigation, tlie mother has more fre¬ 
quently been repeated and reproduced than tlie father. 
"Wg have known cases where the mother has furnished 
all tlie intellect, and the father all the moral sensibility; 
upon which assumption, the wonder ceases that (hccro. 
Lord Cliestcrlield, and other brilliant nnm, who took the 
utmost pains with tlnur sons, should have failed so con¬ 
spicuously ; for possibly the mothers liad been women of 
excessive and even exemplary stupidity. In the case of 
Shakspeare, each parent, if we had any means of recover¬ 
ing their characteristics, could not fail to furnish a study 
of tho most profound interest; and with regard to his 
mother in particular, if the modem hypothesis be tme, 
and if we are indeed to deduce from her the stupendous 
intellect of her son, in that case she must have been a 
benefactress to her husband’s family beyond the jiromises 
of faiiyland or tho dreams of romance; for it is certain 
that to her chiefly this family was also indebted for their 
worldly comfort. 

Maly Arden was tho youngest daughter and the heiress ^ 
of Hobcrt Arden of Wiimccoto, Esq., in tho county of 
Warwick. The family of Arden was even then of great 
antiquity. About one century aftd a quarter before tho 
birth of \V^illiain Shakspeare, a person bearing tho same 
name as his* maternal grandfather had been returned by 
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tlio commissioners in their list of the Warwickshire 
gentry; he was there styled Kohort Arden, Esq. of 
Bromich. This was in 1433, or the 12th year of Henry 
VI. In Henry VII.’s reign, the Ardens received a grant 
of lands from the crown; and in 1568, fom.' years after 
the birth of William Shakspeare, Edward Arden, of the 
same family, was sheriff of the county. Mary Arden was 
therefore a young lady of excellent descent and connec¬ 
tions, and an heiress of considerable wealth. She brought 
to her husband, as a marriage portion, the landed estate 
of Asbies, which, upon any just valuation, must be con¬ 
sidered as a handsome dowry for a woman of her station. 
As this point has been contested, and as it goes a 
great way towards dcterniining the exact social i)osi- 
tion of the poet's parents, let us bo excused for sifting 
it a little more narrowly than might else seem warranted 
by the proportions of our i)resent life. Every question 
whicli it can be reasonable to raisve at all, it must be 
reasonable to treat with at least so much of minute 
research as may justify the conclusions which it is made 
to support. 

The estate of Asbie.j contained fifty acres of arable 
land, six of meadow, and f* right of commonage. What 
may we assume to have been the value of its fee-simple 1 
Malone, who allows the total fortune of Mary Arden to 
have been L.110, 13s. 4d., is sure that the value of 
Asbies could not have been more than one hundred 
pounds. But why! Because,.says he, the “average” 
rent of land at that timo was no more than three shillings 
per acre. This we deny; but upon that assumption, the 
total yearly rent of fifty-six acres would be ficactly eight 
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gmnca|.* And therefore, in as-iigniiig the value of Ashies 
at one hundred pouiifls, it appears that Malone must have 
estimated the land at no more than twelve years’ pur- 
cliase, which would carry the value to L. 100, 1 (is. “ Even 
at this estijuate,” as the latest aniiotator'f' on this subject 
jmlly observes, “ Mary Arden’s portion was a larger one 
than was usually given to a landed gentleman’s daiiglitcr.” 
But this writer objects to Malone’s prine,iple of valuation. 
“We find,” says he, “that J«)hn Shukspearo also farmed 
the meadow of Tugton, containing sixteen acres, at the 
rate of eleven shillings per acre. Eow, what j)roof has 
Mr Malone adduced that the acres of Asbit‘s were not as 
valuable as those of Tugton? And if they were so, the 
forincjr estate must have been worth between three and 


* Let not llio reader iinimto to us tlie "ross anaehroiiism of 
making au estimale for Siiakspearo’s days in a coin which did not 
exist until a century, within a couple of years, after Hliidcspcarc’s 
birth, and did not settle to the value of twen^V-ono sliillings until 
a century after his death. Tho nerve of sucli nn anachronism 
would lie in putting tlio estimate into a mouth of that age. And 
this is precisely the blunder into which tJie foolish forg^er of 
Vortigern, &c., lias fallen. He docs not indeed directly mention 
guineas; but indirectly and virtually ho docs, by repeatedly giving 
us accounts imputed to Sliaksjiearian cout('m]H<raric‘s, in which 
the sum-total amounts to Ij.G, 5s. ; or to 1j.2G, 5s. ; or, again, to 
L.17,17s. Gd. A man is careful to subscribe L.14, 14s., and so 
forth. But how could such amounts liave arisen unless uinler a 
Bccref reference to guineas, which were not in cxislenco until 
Charles II.’s re'gn ; and, moreover, to guineas at their tinal settle¬ 
ment by law into twenty-ono sliillings each, which did not take 
2 )laco until George I.’a reign. 

• t Thomas Campbell tho poet, in his eloquent Remarks on the 
Life and Writings of William Sliakspcaro, prefixed to a popular 
edition of tl.« poet’s dramatic works. London, 18S8. 
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four hundred pounds.” In the main drift of hi^ objec¬ 
tions wo concur with Mr Campbell. But as they are 
liable to some criticism, let us clear the ground of all 
plausible cavils, and then see what will bo the result. 
Malone, had he been alive, would probably have answered, 
that Tugton was a farm specially privileged by nature; 
and that if any man contended for so unusual a rent as 
cloven shillings an acre for land not known to him, the 
onus prohandi would lie upon Mm. Be it so; eleven 
shillings is certainly above the ordinary level of rent, but 
three shillings is bcloAv it. We contend, that for toler¬ 
ably good land, situated advantageously, that is, with a 
ready access to good markets and good fairs, such as those 
of Coventry, Birmingham, Gloucester, Worcester, Shrews¬ 
bury, &c., one noble might be assumed as the annual 
rent; and that in such situations twenty years’ purchase 
was not a valuation, even in Elizabeth’s reign, very 
unusual. Let us, however, assume the rent at only five 
shillings, and land at sixteen years’ purchase : upon this 
basis, the rent would bo Lid, and the value of the fco- 
simplo L.224. IS’ow, if it were required to equate that 
sum with its present value, a very operoso* calculation 
might be requisite. But contenting ourselves with the 
gross method of making such equations between 15GO 
and the current century, that is, multiplying by five, wo 
shall find the capital value of the estate to bo cloven 
hundred and twenty pounds, whilst the annual rent would 
bo exactly seventy. But if the estate had been sold, and 
the purchase-money lent upon moi-tgago (the only safe 


See Note, p 815. 
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mode of .investing money at that time), the annual interest 
would have I’eachcd L.28, equal to L.140 of modern 
money; for mortgages in Elizabeth’s age readily produced 
ten per cent. 

A woman who should bring at this day an annual 
income of L.140 to a provincial tradesman, living in a 
sort of rus in urhCy according to the simple fashions of 
rustic life, would assuredly be considered as an oxeellont 
inatclL And there can bo little doubt that Mary Arden’s 
dowiy it was which, for some ten or a dozf*n years suc¬ 
ceeding to his marriage, raised her liusband to so much 
social consideration in Stratford. In 1550 John Shak- 
speare is supposed to have first settled in Stratford, hav¬ 
ing migmted from some other part of Warwickshire. In 
1557 he married Mary Arden; in 15G5, the year siibse- 
qiient to the birth of lu's son Willijim, his third child, ho 
was elected one of the aldermen; and in the year 1568 
ho became first magistrate of the town, by the title of 
high l)ailiff. This year we may assume to have been that 
in which the prosperity of this family reached its zenith; 
for in this year it was, over and above the presumptions 
furnished by his civic honours, that ho obtained a grant 
of arms from Clareneieux of the Heralds’ College. On 
this occasion he declared himself worth five hundred 
pounds derived from his ancestors. And wo really can¬ 
not understand the right by which critics, living nearly 
three centuries from his time, undertake to know his 
affairs better than himself, and to tax him with cither 
inaccuracy or falsehood. No man jvould be at leisure to 
court heraldic honours when he knew himself to be em¬ 
barrassed, or iipprchended tliat ho soop might be so. 4^ 
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man whose anxieties had been fixed at all upon his daily 
livelihood woiikl, by this chase after the aerial honours of 
heraldry, have made himself a butt for ridicule such as no 
fortitude could enable him to susta'n. 

In 1568, therefore, when his son William would bo 
moving through his fifth year, John Shakspeare (now 
honoured by the designation of Master) would bo found 
at times in the society of the neighbouring gentry. Ten 
years in advance of this period he was already in diflicul- 
tics. Hut there is no proof that these dilficiiltics had 
then reached a point of degradation, or of memorable dis- 
tw'^s. The sole positive indications of his decaying con¬ 
dition are, that in 1578 ho received an exemption from 
the small weekly assessment levied ui)on the aldermen of 
Sti’atford for the relief of the poor; and that in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1579, ho is found enrolled amongst the 
defaulters in the i)aynicnt of taxes. The latter fact un¬ 
doubtedly goes to prove that, like every man who is 
falling back in the world, he was occasionally in arrears. 
I’uying taxes is not like the honours awarded or the jmo- 
cessions regulated by Clareiicioux: no man is ambitious 
of precedency there; and if a laggard pace in that duty 
is to bo received as evidence of i)auperism, nine-tenths of 
the English people might occasionally be classed as 
paupers. With respect to his liberation from the weekly 
assessment, that may bear a construction different from 
the one which it has raceived. Tliis payment, which 
could never have been regarded as a burthen, not amount¬ 
ing to five pounds annually of our present money, may 
have been held up as an exponent of wealth and con¬ 
sideration; and John Shakspeare may have been required 
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to resign it as an honourable clistiiiotion, not suitalilc to 
the cii'euinstances of an embarrassed man. Finally, the 
fact of his being indebted to Eobert Sadler, a baker, in 
the sum of five pounds, and his being under the necessitj'- 
of bringing a friend as seciiiity for the payment, prov(iS 
nothing at all. There is not a town in Europe in which 
Oimlent men cannot be found that are backward in the 
payment of their d(;bts. And the probability is, that 
JMaster Sadler acted like most peojile Avho, when they 
suppose a man to be going down in the world, feel their 
respect for him sensibly decaying, and thiidc it Aviso to 
trample liim under foot, iirovidcd only in that act of 
trampling they can scpicezo out of him their «wn indi¬ 
vidual debt. Like that terrific chorus in Spohr’s oratoi-io 
of St Paul, “ i^UmG him to dcaili'^ is the cry of the selfish 
and the illiberal amongst creditors, alike towards the just 
and the unjust amongst debtors. 

It was the Avise and beautiful prayer of Agar, “Give 
me neither poAmrty nor riches;” and, doubtless, for quiet, 
for peace, and the latcniis semita viUv^ that is the happiest 
dispensation. Put, perhaps, Avith a view to a school of 
discipline and of moral fortitude, it might be a more salu¬ 
tary ])rayer, “ Give me riches and poverty, and aftcrA\’^aj-ds 
neither.” For the transitional state bctAvci n riches and 
poA’^erty Avill teach a lesson botli as to the baseness and 
the gdodness of human nature, and AviU iinjiress that 
lesson with a searching force, such as no borrowed ex¬ 
perience ever can approach. Most probable it is that 
ShAkspearo droAv some of his 2)i»A7crful scenes in the 
Timon of Athens, those Avhich exhibit the vileness of 
in^atitude tnd the impassioned freipiy of misanthropy, 
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from his personal recollections connected with the case of 
his own father. Possibly, though a cloud of 270 years 
now veils it, this very Master Sadler, who was so ui^ent 
for liis five pounds, and who so little apprehended that ho 
should be called over the coals for it in the “ Encyclo- 
jxedia Britannica,” may have sate for the portrait of that 
LucuUus who says of Timon— 

^ Alas, good lord! a iioblo gentleman 

’tis, if ho would not keep so good a house. Many a time and 
often I have dined with him, and told him on't; and come again 
to supper to liim, of purpose to have him spend less : and yet ho 
would embrace no counsel, take no warning by my coming. Every 
man has his fault, and honesty is his ; I have told him ou’t, but I 
could never get him from it. 

For certain years, perhaps, John Shalvspeare moved on 
in darkness and sorrow— 

His familiiirs from his buried fortunes 
Slunk all away; left tlicir false vows with liim. 

Like empty purses pick’d : and his ijoor self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air. 

With his disease of all-shunu’d poverty, 

Walk’d, like contempt, alone. 

We, however, at this day are chiefly interested in the 
case as it hears ujjon the education and youthful happi¬ 
ness of the poet. Now if wo suppose that from 15G8, 
the high noon of the family prosperity, to 1578, the first 
year of their mature embarrassments, one half the interval 
was passed in stationary sunshine, and the latter half in 
tioe gradual twilight of declension, it will follow that the 
young William had completed his tenth year before die 
heard the first signals of distress; and for so long a period 
hb education would probably bo conducted %n as libc&l 
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a scalo as the resources of Stratford would allow. Throngli 
this earliest section of his life he would undoubtedly rank 
as a gentleman’s son, possibly as the leader of his class 
in Stratford. But what rank he held through the next 
ton years, or, more generally, what was the standing in 
’society of Shakspeare until ho had created a new station 
for himself by his o^vn exertions in the metropolis, is a 
question yet unsettled, but which has been debated as 
keenly as if it had some great dependencies. Upon this 
we shall observe, that could wo by possibility be called 
to settle beforehand what rank wera best for favouring 
the development of intellectual powers, the question might 
wear a face of deep jiractical importance; but when tho 
question is sirajdy as to a matter of fact, what icas tho 
rank held by a man whose intellectual development has 
long ago been completed, tliis becomes a mere question of 
curiosity. The tree lias fallen; it is confessedly tluj 
noblest of all the forest; and wo must therefore conclude 
that the soil in which it flourished was either the best 
possible, or, if not so, that anything bad in its properf.ies 
had been disarmed and neutralized by the vital forces of 
tho plant, or by the benignity of nature. If any future 
Shakspeare were likely to arise, it might be a problem of 
great interest to agitate, whether the condition of a poor 
man or of a gentleman were best fitted to nuree and stimu¬ 
late hi# faculties. But for tho actual Shakspeare, since 
what ho was ho was, and since nothing gi’cater can bo 
imagined, it is now become a matter of little moment 
whether his course lay for fifteen on twenty years through 
tho humilities of absolute poverty, or through tho che¬ 
quered paths*of gentry lying in tho ^hadc. Wliatevar 
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wcLSj must, in this case at least, have been the host, since 
it terminated in producing Shakspeare; and thus far we 
must all he optimists. 

Yet still, it will he urged, the cuiinsity is not illiberal 
■wliich would seek to ascertain the precise career through 
which Shakspeare ran. This we readily concede; ancT 
we are anxious ourselves to contribute anything in our 
power to the settlement of a point so obscure. What we 
have wished to protest against is the spirit of partisanship 
in which this question has too generally been discussed. 
Tor, whilst some, with a foolish affectation of plebeian 
sympathies, overwhedm us with the insipid commonplaces 
about birth and ancient descent, as honours containing 
nothing meritorious, and iush eagerly into an ostentatious 
exhibition of all the circumstances which favour the 
notion of a humble station and humble connections; 
others, with equal forgetfulness of true dignity, plead 
with the intemperance and partiality of a higal advocate 
for the pretensions of Shakspeai-c to the hereditary rank 
of gentleman. Uoth parties violate the majesty of the 
subject. When wo are seeking for the sources of the 
Euphrates or the St Lawrence, we look for no proportions 
to the mighty volume o^ waters in that particular summit 
amongst the chain of mountains which embosoms its ear¬ 
liest fountains, nor are we shocked at the obscurity of 
these fountains. Pursuing the career of Mahomiued, or 
of any man who has memorably impressed his own mind 
or agency upon the revolutions of mankind, we feel solici¬ 
tude about the circumstances which might surround ^liis 
cradle to be altogether unseasonablo and impeHinent. 
Whether he wem ^om in a hovel or a palate, whether* he 
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passed liis infancy in squalid poverty, or licclged around 
by the glittering spears of body-guards, as mere questions 
of fiict may be interesting, but, in the light of either 
accessories or counter-agencies to the native majesty of the 

subject, are trivial and below all philosophic valuation. 

• 

So with regard to the creator of Lear and ITanilct, of 
Othello and Macbeth; to him from whose golden urns 
the nations beyond the far Atlantic, the multitude of the 
isles, and the generations unborn in Australian climes, 
even to the realms of the rising sun (the dlvaroXa/ ?5e?./o/o\ 
must in every age draw perennial streams of intellectual 
life, we feel that the little accidents of birth and social 
condition are so unspeakably below the grandeur of the 
theme, are so irrelevant and disproportioned to the real 
interest at issue, so incommensurable Avith any of its rela¬ 
tions, that a biographer of Shakspearo at once denounces 
himself as below his subject if he can entertain such a 
question as seriously affecting the glory of the poet. In 
some legends of saints, avc find that they Averc born Avith 
a lambent circle or golden areola about their heads. This 
angelic coronet shed light alike upon the chambers of a 
cottage or a palace, upon the gloomy limits of a dungeon 
or the vast expansion of a cathedral; but the cottage, tlio 
palace, the dungeon, the cathedral, Averc all equally incap¬ 
able of adding one ray of colour or one pencil of light to 
the supernatural halo. 

Having therefore thus pointedly guarded ourselves from 
misconstniction, and consenting to entcitain the question 
as 9110 in Avhich Ave, the Avorshippers of Shakspearo, have 
an intercst of curiosity, but in Avhich ho, the object of 
out Avorehip, ^las no interest of glory, yro proceed to state 
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wliat appears to us the result of tlie scanty facts surviving 
when collated with each other. 

By his mothei’’s side, Shakspeare was an authentic gen¬ 
tleman. By his father’s he would have stood in a more 
duhious position j hut the effect of municipal honours to 
raise and illustrate an equivocal rank has always been 
acknowledged under the popular tendencies of our Eng¬ 
lish political system. From the sort of lead, therefore, 
which John Shakspeare took at one time amongst his 
fellow-townsmen, and from his rank of first magistrate, 
we may presume that, about the year 1568, he had placed 
himself at the- head of the Stratford community. After¬ 
wards ho' continued for some years to descend from this 
altitude; and the question is, at what point this gradual * 
degradation may bo supposed to have settled. Now we 
shall avow it as our opinion, that the composition of 
society in Stratford was such that, even had the Shak¬ 
speare family maintained their superiority, the main hotly 
of their daily associates must still have been found 
amongst persons below the rank of gentiy. Tlie poet 
must inevitably have mixed chiefly with mechanics and 
humble tradesmen, for such people composed perhaps the 
total*community. But had there even been a gentiy in 
Stratford, since they would have marked the distinctions 
of their rank chiefly by gi'cater reserve of manners, it is 
probable that, after all, Shakspeare, with his enormity of 
delight in exhibitions of human nature, would have 
uiostly cultivated that class of society in which the feel¬ 
ings are more qlemcntary and simple, in which the 
thoughts speak a plainer language, and in which the ro- 
’ straints of factitious ,or conventional decorum Are exchangfed 
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for the restraints of mere sexual decency. It is a noticc- 
ahle fact to all who have looked upon human life Avith an 
eye of strict attention, that the abstmet imago of Avoman- 
hood, in its loveliness, its delicacy, and its modesty, no- 
Avhorc makes itself more impressive or more. adA'antageously 
felt than in the liumblcst cottages, because it is there 
brought into immediate juxtaposition with the grossness 
of manners and the candess license of language incident 
to the fathers and brothers of the house. And this is 
more especially true in a nation of unalfccted sexual gal- 
lantrj^* such as the English and the Gothic races in 
general; since, under the immunity Avhich, their Avomcn 
enjoy from all servile labours of a coarse or out-of-doors 
order, by as much lower as they descend in the scale of 
rank, by so much more do they benelit under the force of 
contrast Avith the men of their OAvn leveL A young man 
of that class, hoAvever noble in aj^pearance, is somewhat 
degraded in the eyes of women, by the necessity Avhich 
his indigence imposes of Avorking under a master; but a 
beautiful young Avoman, in the A'^cry poorest family, unless 
she enters upon a life of domestic servitude (in Avhich 
case her labours arc light, suited to her sox, and Avith- 
draAvn from the public eye), so long in fact as she stays 
under her father’s roof, is as perfectly her OAvn mistress 
and sui juris as the daughter of an eail This personal 
dignit}^ brought into stronger relief by the morconaiy 
employments of her male connections, and the feminine 
gentleness of her voice and manners, exhibited under the 
sam^e advantages of contrast, oftentimes combine to malco 
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• See Note, p. 31C. 
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a young cottage beauty as fascinating an object as any 
woman of any station. 

Hence wc may in part account for the great event of 
Shakapearc’s early manhood—^liis promaturc mamage. It 
has always been known, or at least traditfonally received 
for a fact, that Shakspearo had married whilst yet a boy; 
and that his wife was unaccountably older than liimsclf. 
In tlie very earliest biographical sketcli of the poet, com- 
2 )ilcd by Howe, from materials collected by Betterton the 
actor, it was stated (and tliat statement is now ascertained 
to liave been correct), that ho had married Anne Ifat-haAvay, 
“ the daughter of a substantial yeoman.” Further than 
this nothing was known. But in September 1836 was 
published a very remarkable document, wliicli gives the 
assurance of law to the time and fact of this event, yet 
still, unless collated with another record, docs nothing to 
lessen the mystery which ha<l previously surrounded its 
circumstances. This document consists of two parts: the 
first, and principal, according to the logic of the case, 
though second according to the arrangement, being a 
liccnae for the marriage of William Shakspeare with Anne 
Ilatliaway, under the condition “of once asking of the 
baniics of matrimony,” that is, in eflcct, dispensing with 
two out of the three customary askings; the second or 
subordinate pait of the document being a bond entered 
into by two sureties, viz., Fulko Saiidells and Jolin 
Eychardson, both described as agrieolce or yeomen, and 
, both marksmen (that is, incapable of writing, and therefore 
■'Subscribing by means of mar1cs\ for the payment of forty 
2 )ounds sterling, in the event of Shakspeare, yet a minor, 
^id incapable of binding himself, failing to 4 fulfil the aon- 
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ditions of llie license. In the bond, drawn up in Latin, 
there is no mention of Sliakspearc’s name; but in the 
license, wliieh is altogether English, Ms name, of course, 
stands foremost; and as it may gratify the reader to see 
the very Avords and ortliography of the original, Ave hero 
extract the opemtiue part of this document, prefacing only, 
tliat the license is attached by Avay of explanation to the 
bond. “ The condition of this obligation is suche, that if 
licraftcr there shall not ajipere any lavdiiU lett or iinj)edi- 
ment, by reason of any 2)rccontract, ^:c., but tliat "W^illm. 
Shags2)erc, one thono 2)tie” [on the one T)arty], “ and 
Anno IlatliAvey of Stratford, in tlio diocess of ’Worcester, 
maiden, may lawfnll}'’ solemnize matrimony togother; and 
in the same afterAvards remaino and contincAV like inan 
and Aviife. And, moreovcF, if the saiil AVillm. Shags2)Ci'o 
do not i)roccod to solemnization of mariadg with the said 
Anne ITatliAvey, Avithoiit the consent of hir frijids ;—tlnni 
the said obligation” [xdz., to ipay forty 2)ounds] “to bo 
voyd and of none effect, or els to stand abide in full 
force and A'’ci'tue.” 

What are avo to think of this document ? Tre])idation 
and anxiety are Avritten upon its face. The parties arc 
not to bo man'ied by a s])ccial license; not cA-eii by an 
ordinary license; in that case no jnoclamation of banns, 
no public asking at all, Avould liaAm been rc(2uisit(i. Econo¬ 
mical’ 4 icruj)les are consulted; and yet the I'egnlar move¬ 
ment of the marriage “through the bell-ro2)cs”* is dis- 

* Amongst people of humble rank in England, who only were 
evel asked in church, until the new-fangled systems of inarriugo 
came up within the last ton or fifteen years, during the currency 
of *tho throe Studays on which ihe banns Ayero proclaimed by tfie 
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turbed. Economy, which retards the marriage, is here 
evidently in collision with some opposite principle which 
precipitates it. How is all this to be exjilained ? Much 
light is afforded by the date when illustrated by another 
document. Tlie bond bears date on the 28 th day of 
November in the 25 th year of our lady the queen; tliat 
is, in 1582. Now the baptism of Shalcspearc’s eldest 
child, Susanna, is registered on the 2Gth of May in the 
year following. Suppose, therefore, that his marriage was 
solemnized on the 1st day of December: it was barely 
possible that it could bo earlier, considering that the 
sureties, drinking, perhaps, at Worcester throughout the 
28 th of November, would require the 29 th, in so dreary 
a season, for their return to Stratford; after which son» 
pi'cparation might be requisite to the bride, since the 
marriage was not celebrated at Stratford. Next suppose 
the birth of Miss Susanna to have occurred, like her 
father’s, two days before licr baptism, viz., on the 24th of 
May. From December the Ist to May the 24th, both 
days inclusively, are 175 days; which, divided by seven, 
gives precisely twenty-five weeks, that is to say, six 
months short by one weelr. Oh, fio. Miss Susanna! you 
came rather before you were wanted. 

Mr Campbell’s comment upon the affair is, that “if 
this was the case,” viz., if the baptism were really solem¬ 
nized on the 2Gth of May, “the poet’s first child *.vould 
to liave been born only six months and eleven 
the bond was entered into.” And ho then 

clergyman from tho reailing-desk, tho young couple elect were s^iJ 
jocosely to bo “hanging iu the bell-ropes;’' alluding perhaps to 
the joyous peal contint'ent on the final completion ol^tho marriage. 
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concludes that, on this assumption, “Miss Susanna Shak- 
speare camo into the world a little prematurely.*’ But 
this is to doubt whore there never was any ground for 
doubting; the baptism was certainly on. the 2Gth of May; 
and, in tlie next place, the calculation of six months and 
eleven days is sustained by substituting lunar months for 
calendar, and then only by supposing the marriage to 
have been celebrated on the very day of subscribing the 
bond in Worcester, and the baptism to have been coin¬ 
cident with the birth; of which suppositions the latter is 
' improbable, and the former, considering the situation of 
Worcester, impossible. 

Strange it is, that, whilst all biographers have worked 
with so much zeal upon the most baiTcn dates or most 
baseless traditions in tho gi’cat poet’s life, realising in a 
manner tho chimeras of Laputa, and endeavouring “to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers,” such a story with re¬ 
gard to such an event, no fiction of village scandal, but 
involved in legal documents, a story so significant and 
so eloquent to tho intelligent, should formerly have been 
dismissed without notice of any kind, and even now, after 
the discovery of 183G, with nothing beyond a slight con¬ 
jectural insinuation. Por our parts, we should have been 
the last amongst the biographers to micarth any forgotten 
scandal, or, after so vast a lapse of time, and when the 
grave !iad shut out all but charitable thoughts, to point 
any moral censures at a simple case of natural frailty, 
youthful precipitancy of passion, of all trespasses tho most 
venial, where tho final intentions are honourable. But in 
this cose there seems to liavo been something more in 
fnciion than •passion or the oidour of youth. like 
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not,” says Parson Evans (alluding to Falstaff in mas¬ 
querade), “I like not when a woman has a great pcard; 
I spy a great peard under her niiiftler.” Neither do wc 
like the spectacle of a mature ytmiig woman, five years 
past her majority, wearing the semblance of having been 
led astray by a boy who had still two years and a half to 
run of his minority. Sliakspearo himself, looking back 
on this imrt of his youthful history from his maturest 
years, breailics forth pathetic counsels against the errors 
into which his o^vn incxjDcrieiico had been ensnared. 
The disparity of years between himself and his wife ho 
notices in a beautiful scene of the Twelfth Night. The 
Duke Orsino, observing the sensibility which the pre¬ 
tended Cesario had betrayed on heaihig some touching 
old snatches of a love strain, swears that his beardless 
j)age must have felt the passion of love, which the other 
ailmits. UjJon this the dialogue proceeds thus ;— 

Jhthc. What kind of woman is’t ? 

Viola. Of your complexion. 

Dnhe. Slio is not worth thee then:—What years ? 

Vwla. I’ faitli, 

About your years, iny lord. 

J)uhe. Too old, by heaven. Let etill the woman take 
An elder than her-'clf: so wears she to him, 

(lSo stvai/s she level in her husband’s heart. 

For, boy, liowcver wo do pruiso oureolvos, 

Our fancies aro more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, *' 

Than women’s are. 

Viola. I tliiuk it well, my lord. 

Duke. Til on let thy love be younger than thyself. 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent; 

For women aro as roses, whoso fair flower, 

Being oiicQ display’d, doth fall that vei^ hour. 
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These counsels were uttered nearly twenty years after 
the event in his own life to whicli they probably look 
back; for this play is su 2 )posod to have bcicii written in 
Shakspearc's thii-ty-eiglitli y('.ar. And wo may rtjad an 
earuestn(jss in pressing the point as to the inverted dis¬ 
parity of years, 'which indicates pretty clearly an appeal 
to the lessons of his personal experience. Hut his other 
indiscivtion, in having yielded so far to passion and oi)por- 
tunity as to crop by j)rclibatioii, and before they were 
hallowed, those flowers of paradise which belonged to his 
marringe-day; this he adverts to Avitli even more solem¬ 
nity of sorrow, and with more ])ointed energy of moral 
reproof, in the very last drama which is supposad to have 
I)roceeded from his pen, and therefore with the force and 
sanctity of testamentary counsel. The 'I’empest is all 
but asrertainod to have been composed in IGll, that is, 
about five years before the poet’s death; and indeed could 
not have been composed much earlier; for the vciy inci¬ 
dent which suggested the basis of the plot, and of the 
local scene, viz., the shipwreck of Sir George Soiimrs on 
the Hermudas (which were in coiisecpience denominated the 
►Somers’ Islands), did not occur until the year IGOI). In 
the opening of the fourth act, Prospero formally l)etj’oth(‘,s 
his daughter to Ferdinand; and in doing so ho 2 >ays tlie 
Ijrince a Avcll-mcrited compliment of having “worthily 
purchas’d” this rich jewel, by the jiaticnce witli 'which, 
for her sake, he had suj) 2 iortcd harsh usage, and other 
painful circumstances of his trial Hut, ho adds solemnly, 

If thou dost break her virgin knot befuro 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

Witlsifull and holy rite be minister'd; 
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in that case what would follow ? 

No sweet aspersion shall tho heavens lot fall, 

To niiiko this contract grow: bid barren hale^ 

Sour-ey'd disdain and discord sliaU Lsdreu* 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both. Tli ere fore tako heed, 

As Ilymeii's lamps shall light you. 

Tho young prince assures him in reply, that no strength 
of opportunity, concurring with tho uttermost temptation, 
not • 

the murkiest don 

Tho most opportune place, tlio strong’st suggestion 
Opr worscr genius can- 

should ever prevail to lay asleep his jealousy of self- 
control, so as to take any advantage of Miranda’s inno¬ 
cence. And ho adds an argument for this abstinence, by 
way of reminding Prospero, that not honour only, but 
even prudential care of liis own happiness, is interested 
in the observance of his promise. Amy unliallowod antici¬ 
pation would, as he insinuates. 


Take away 

Tho edge of that day's celebration, 

When I shall thinic, or Phoebus’ steeds aro founder'd, 

Or night kept chain'd below; 

that is, when oven the winged hours would soom to 
move too slowly. Even thus Prospero is not quite 
satisi^d : during his subsequent dialogue with Ariel, wo 
aro to suppose that Ecixlinand, in conversing apart with 
Miranda, betrays moro impassioned ardour than the 
wjse magician altogether approves. * The prisice’s carosces 
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liavc not befin unobserved; and thus Prospero renews 
his warning; 

Look thou be true; do not givo dalliance 

Too much the rein : the strongest oaths are straw 

To the fire i’ the blood: be more abstemious. 

Or else—^good night your vow. 

The royal lover rc-assurcs him of his loyalty to his engage¬ 
ments; and again the wise father, so honourably jealous 
for his daughter, professes himself satisfied with llic 
prince’s pledges. * 

Kow in all those emphatic warnings, uttering the lan¬ 
guage “ of tliat sad wisdom folly leaves bcliind,” who can 
avoi<l reading, as in subtile liieroglyphics, the secret record 
of Shakspi‘arc’s own nuptial disappointments? We, in¬ 
deed, that is, universal posterity through every age, have 
reason to rejoice in these disappointments; for to tliom, 
past all doubt, we arc indebted for Shakspearc’s suhse- 
(pient migration to London, and his jiuhlie occupation, 
which, giving him a deep pecuniary iiitciust in the pro- 
ductioiis of his pen, such as no other litcraiy application 
of his powers could have approached in tliat day, were 
eventually the means of drawing forth those divine works 
wliicli liave survived their author for our everlasting 
benefit. 

Our own reading and deciphering of the whole case is 
as follows. The Shakspeares were a handsome family, 
both father and sons. This wo assume upon the follow¬ 
ing grounds:—First, on the presumption arising out of 
John Shakspeare’s having won the favour of a young 
heiress higher in rank than himself; secondly, on the 
prelumpti|^i fiivolved in the fact of three amongst his 

XV.—0 
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four sons having gone upon the stage, to which the most 
obvious (and 2 )erhaps in those days a sine qua non) recom¬ 
mendation would be a good person and a j^leasing coim- 
tenaiice; thirdly, on the dinjct cvldf'uce of Aubrey, who 
assures us that William Shakspcare was a handsome Ihd 
a well-shaped man ; fourthly, on the implicit evidence of* 
the Stratford monument, wJiich exhibits a man of good 
figure and noble countenance; liftldy, on the confirma¬ 
tion of this cvidcjnco by the Cliaiidos portrait, which 
exhibits noble features, illustrated by the utmost sweet¬ 
ness of expression ; sixthly, on the selection of theatrical 
parts, which it is known that Shakspcare iiersoiiated, 
most 0 ^ them being such as required some dignity of 
form, viz., kings, the athletic (tliough aged) follower of an 
athletic young man, "nd supernatural beings. On tlujse 
grounds, direct or circumstantial, wo believe ourselves 
warranted in assuming that William Sluikspeare was a 
liandsome and even nolde-looking boy. kliss Anno Hath¬ 
away had herself probably some personal attractions; and, 
if an indigent girl, who looked for no pecuniary advan¬ 
tages, would jirobably have been early sought in marriage. 
But as the daughter of “a substantial yeoman,” who 
would expect some fortune in his daughter’s suitors, she 
had, to speak coarsely, a litlic outlived her market. Time 
she liad none to lose. William Shakspcare jdeased her 
eye j and the gentleness of Iris nature made hiifi an ajit 
subject for female blandishments, possibly for female arts. 
Without imputing, howe\ er, to this Anne Hathaway any¬ 
thing so hateful as a settled plot for ensnaring hiui, it 
was easy enough for a mature woman, armed with such 
fhovitable advantages of experience and of 1^elj^30Sses^ion, 
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to draw onward a blushing novice; and, without directly 
ci’eating opportunities, to jdace him in the way of turning 
to attcount such as naturally oHercd. Young boys are 
generally flattered by the condescending notice of grown¬ 
up women; and perhaps fihakspeare’s own linos upon a 
similar situation, to a young hov adorned with the same 
natural gifts as himself, may give us the key to tlie 
result :— 


Geiidfj tliou art, and therefore to ho von ; 

Beauteous tliou art, therefore to hi*, iishinl'J ; 

And, when a vnnnot votis, vhut uoiiian's hoti 
W ill sourly leave her till lie ha\e pi'Aaird? 

% 

Onc(‘, inde(Ml, entangled ii; i.wh. a, i»ir ant. any person of 
manly feelings would he s that he li id u ' retvi.' * 

that would be—to insult a. woman, griiwoiisl) to wound 
her sexual pride, and to im.ire her lasting scorn and 
liatrcd. These were cojiseijuenu's whicli the gentle- 
minded Shakspearc could not face; he juirsued his good 
fortunes, lialf perhaps in heedlessncss, half in desperation, 
imtil lie was roused by the clamorous displeasure of her 
family upon first discovering the afcuation of their kins¬ 
woman. For sucli a situation there could be, but one 
atonement, and that was hurried forward by both parties; 
wliilst, out of delicacy towards tlie bride, the wedding was 
not celehratcd in Stratford (where the ri'gistor contains 
no notice of such an event); nor, as Malone imagined, in 
AVeston-upon-Avon, that being in the diocese of Glou¬ 
cester ; but in some parish, as yet undiscovered, in the 
diocese of AYorcester. 

But now arose a serious question as to the future main- 
tenance of the young people. John Shakspeare was de- 
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pi'cssed in his circumstances; and }io had other children 
besides William, viz., three sons and a daughter. The 
elder Lives have represented liim as burdened mth ten; 
but this was an on*or, arising out of tJie confusion between 
John Shakspeare the glover and John Shaksiiffai-o a shoe¬ 
maker. This error has been thus far of use, that, by 
exposing the fact of two John Shakspearcs (not kinsmen) 
residing in Stratford-upon-Avon, it has satisfactoiily proved 
the name to be amongst those which ai*e locally indigenous 
to Warwickshire. Meantime it is now ascertained tliat 
John Shakspeare the glover had only eight children, viz., 
four daughters and four sons. The order of their succes¬ 
sion was this ;—Joan, Margaret, William, Gilbei-t, a 
second Joan, Anne, Licliard, and Edmund. Three of 
the daughters, viz., the two cldcist of the family, Joan .and 
Mai'garet, together with Anne, died in childhood : all the 
rest attained mature ages, and of these AVilliam was the 
eldest. This might give him some advantage in his 
father^s regard ; but in a question of pecuniary provision 
precedency amongst the children of an insolvent is nearly 
nominal. For the present John Shakspeare could do 
little for his son; and. under these circumstances, per¬ 
haps the father of Anne Hathaway would come fonvard 
to assist the new-married couple. This condition of de¬ 
pendency would furnish matter for painful feeliiigs and 
irritating words; the youthful husband, whoso mind 
would be expanding as rapidly as the leaves and blossoms 
of spring-time in polar latitudes, would soon come to 
appreciate the sort of wiles by which he had been caught. 
The female mind is quick, and almost ^fted with the 
power of witchcraft, to decipher what is passing in the 
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thoughts of familiar companions. Silent and forbearing 
as William Shakspearc might be, Anne, his staid wife, 
would read his secret reproaches; ill would she dissemble 
her wrath, and the less so from tho consciousness of hav¬ 
ing deserved them. It is no uncommon case for women 
to feel anger in connection wiili one subject, and to ex¬ 
press it in connection with another; which other, per¬ 
haps (except as a serviceable mask), would have been a 
matter of indiirerenco to tlieir feelings. Anne would 
therefore reply to those inevitable reproaches which her 
own sense must presume to be lurking in licr liusband’s 
heart, by others equally stinging, on his inability to sup- 
I>ort his family, and on his obligations to her father^s 
purse. Shakspeare, we may be sure, would be ruminating 
every hour on the means of his deliverance fnnn so pain¬ 
ful a dependency; and at length, after four years’ conjugal 
discord, ho would r(?solvo upon that plan of solitary emi¬ 
gration to the metropolis, w^hicli, at the same time that it 
released him from the humiliation of domestic feuds, suc¬ 
ceeded so splendidly for his worldly prosperity, and with 
a train of consequences so vast for all future ages. 

Such, we are persuaded, was tho ival couisc of Shak- 
speare’s transition from school-boy pursuits to his iniblic 
career : and upon the know'ii temperament of Shakspeare, 
his genial disposition to enjoy life without disturbing his 
enjoyment by fietting anxieties, wo build the conclusion, 
tliat had his friends furnished him with ampler funds, 
and had his marriage been well assorted or happy, we— 
the •world of posterity—should have lost the whole 
benefit and delight which we have since reaped from his 
matchless facJlties. The motives whioh drove him fr&ih 
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Stratford are clear enough; hut what motives determined 
his course to London, and especially to the stage, still 
remains to be explained. Stratford-upon-Avon, lying in 
the high road from London through Oxford to Linning- 
ham (or more genemlly to the noiih), had been con¬ 
tinually visited by some of the best comedians during 
Shakspeare’s childhood. One or two of the most respect¬ 
able metropolitan actors were natives of Stratford. These 
would be we.ll known to the elder Shakspeare. Hut, 
apart from that accident, it is notorious that mere legal 
necessity and usage would comi>cl all companies of actors, 
upon coming into any town, to seek, in the first place, 
from the chief magistrate, a liejense for opening a theatre, 
and next, over and above this public sanction, to seek his 
personal favour and patronage. As an alderman, there¬ 
fore, but still more whilst clotluul with the olHc’ial powers 
of chief magistrate, the poet’s father would have 0 ]»por- 
tunities of doing essential services to many persons con¬ 
nected with the London stage. The conversation of 
comedians acejuainted with hooks, fresh from the keen 
and sparkling circles of the metropolis, and filkid with 
racy anecdotes of the coui’t, as well as of public life gene¬ 
rally, could not but have been fascinating by comparison 
with the stagnant society of Stratford. Hospitalities on a 
liberal scale would bo offered to these men : not impos¬ 
sibly this fact might be one principal key to those dila¬ 
pidations which the family estate had suffenid. These 
-ketors, on their part, woidd retain a grateful sense of tlio 
kindness they had received, and would seek to repay it 
to John Shakspeare, now that he was depressed in his 
fortunes, as opxDovtunities might offer, liis eldest son| 
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growing up a handsome young man, and beyond all doubt 
from his earliest days of most splendid colloquial powers 
(for assuredly of him it may be taken for granted, 

Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videro), 

would bo often reproached in a friendly way for buiying 
himself in a country life. These overtures, prompted 
[dike by gratitude to the father, and a real selfish interest 
in the talents of the son, would at length take a definite 
shape; and, upon some clear understanding as to the 
terms of such an arraiigeirnmt, "William Shakspeare would 
at length (about 1586, according to the received account, 
that is, in the fifth year of his marned life,, and the 
twenty-tliird or twonty-fourtli of his age), unaccompanied 
by wife or children, translate himself to London. Later 
than 1586 it could not well be; for already in 1589 it 
has been recently ascertained that he held a share in the 
prox)erty of a leading th(;atre. 

Wo must here stop to notice, and the reader will allow 
us to notice with summary indignation, the slanderous 
and idle tale wliich rejuesents Sliakspeare as liaving fled 
to Loudon in the character of a criminal, from the perse¬ 
cutions of Sir Thomas Lucy of Cliarlccot. This talcj has 
long been propagated under two separate impulses : 
chiefly, perhaps, under the vulgar love of pointed and 
glaring contrasts; the splendour of the man was in this 
instance brought into a sort of epigrammatic antithesis 
with the humility of his fortunes; secondly, under a 
baser* impulse, the malicious pleasure of seeing a great 
man degraded. Accordingly, as in the case of Milton,* 


• See Note, p. 317. • 
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it has been affirmed that Shakspeare had suffered corporal 
chastisement; in fact (we abhor to utter such words), that 
he had been judicially whipped. "Now, first of all, let us 
mark the inconsistency of this tale: the jioet was whipped, 
that is, he was punished most disproportionately, and yet 
he fled to avoid punishment. Next, wc are informed 
that his offence was deer-stcaling, and from the park of 
Sir Thomas Lucy. And it has been well ascertained that 
Sir Thomas had no deer, and had no park. Moreover, 
deer-stcaling was regarded by our ancestors exactly as 
poaching is regarded by us. Deer ran wild in all the 
great forests; and no offence was looked upon as so 
venial, ncine so compatible Avith a noble Eobin-IIood stylo 
of character, as this very tresj)ass upon what were regarded 
as /6T«J naturcdf and not at all as domestic 2 )roperty. But 
had it been otherwise, a trespass was not punishable with 
whipping; nor had Sir Thomas Lucy the power to irritate 
a whole community like Stratford-upon-Avon, by brand¬ 
ing with permanent disgrace a young man so closely 
connected with three at least of the best families in the 
neighbourhood. Besides, had Shakspeare suffered any 
dishonour of that kind, the scandal would infallibly have 
pursued him at his very ’ cels to London; and in that 
case Greene, wlio has left on record, in a posthumous 
work of 1592, his malicious feelings towards Shakspeare, 
could not have failed to notice it. For, bo it remembered, 
,that a judicial flagellation contains a twofold ignominy : 
l^gellation is ignominious in its own nature, even though 
unjustly inflicted, and by a ruffian; secondly, any jiflli- 
cial punishment is ignominious, even though not wearing 
a shade of personal tdegradation. Now a ju£cial flagella* 
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tion includes both features of dishonour. And is it to 
be imagined that an enemy, searching 'with the diligence 
of malico for matter against Shakspeare, should have 
failed, six years after the event, to hear of that very 
memorable disgrace which had exiled him from Stratford, 
and was the vciy occasion of his first resorting to London; 
or that a leading company of players in the metropolis, 
one of whom-i and a chief one, VKts Ids mvn townsman, 
should cheerfully adopt into their society, as an honoured 
partner, a young man yet flagrant from the lash of tlio 
executioner or the beadle ? 

This tale is fabulous, and rotten to its core; yet even 
this docs loss dishonour to Skaks])earo’s iuemory*than the 
sequel attached to it. A sort of seiUTilous rondeau, con¬ 
sisting of nine lines, so loathsome in its brutal stupidity 
and so vulgar in its expression tliat wo shall not pollute 
our pages by transcribing it, has been imputed to Shak- 
spearc ever since the days of the credulous Kowe. The 
total point of this idiot’s drivel consists in calling Sir 
Thomas “an asse;” and well it justilies the poet’s own 
remark,—“ Let there be gall enougli in thy ink, no juatter 
though thou mite with a goose pen.” Our o\rn belief is, 
that these lines were a production of (’harles IL’s reign, 
and applied to a Sir Tliomas Lucy, not veiy far removed, 
if at all, from the ago of him who first picked up the 
precious filth: the phrase “ ])arliament memhti'" wo 
believe to bo quite unknown in the colloquial use of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

But, that wo may rid ourselves once and for over of 
this outrageous calumny upon Shakspearc’s memory, wo 
shall pui-sue the story to its final stage* Even Malone 
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lias been tboughtless enough to accredit this closing 
chapter, which contains, in fact, such a superfetation of 
folly as the annals of human dulness do not exceed. Let 
us recapitulate the points of the story. A baronet, who 
has no deer and no park, is supposed to persecute a poet 
for stealing these aerial deer out of this aerial i)ark, both 
lying in mphelococeygia. The poet sleeps upon this 
wrong for eighteen years; but at length, hearing that his 
persecutor is dead and buried, ho conceives bloody 
thoughts of revenge. And this revenge he purposes to 
execute by picking a hole in his dead enemy’s coat-of- 
arms. Is this coat-of-arms, then, Sir Thomas Luc/s ? 
Why, ncr: Malone admits that it is not. For the poet, 
suddenly recollecting that this ridicule would settle upon 
the son of his enemy, selects another coat-of-arms, with 
which his dead enemy never had any connection, and ho 
spends his thunder and lightning upon this irrelevant 
object; and, after all, the ridicule itself lies in a Welch¬ 
man’s mispronouncing one single heraldic term—^a Welch¬ 
man who mispronounces all words. The last act of the 
poet’s malice recalls to us a sort of jest-book stoiy of an 
Irishman, the vulgarity of which the reader will pardon 
in consideration of its reLvancy. The Irishman having 
lost a pair of silk stockings, mentions to a friend that he 
has taken stops for recovering them by an advertisement, 
offi&iing a reward to the hndcr. His friend objects that 
the costs of advertisin j, and the reward, would eat out 
ihe full value of the silk stockings. Hut to this the 
Irishman replies, with a knowing air, that he is not** so 
green as to have overlooked that; and that, to keep 
down the reward, «he had advertised the'' stockings as 
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worsted. Kot at all less flagrant is the bull ascribed to 
IShakspeare, when he is made to punish a dead man by 
personalities meant for his exclusive ear, tlirough his 
coat-of-arras, but at the same time, with the express 
purpose of blunting and defeating the edge of his own 
scurrility, is made to substitute for the real arms some 
others which liad no more relation to the de<ad enemy 
than they had to the poet liimself. This is the very 
sublime of folly, beyond winch human dotage cannot 
advance. 

It is painful, indeed, and dishonourable to human 
nature, that whenever men of vulgar luibits and of poor 
(nlucatioii wish to impress us with a feeling of I’cspect for 
a man’s talents, they are sure to •cite, by way of evidence, 
some gross instance of malignity. Power, in their minds, 
is best illustrated by malice or by the infliction of pain. 
To this unwelcome fact we have some evidence in the 
wretched tale which ^Ye have just dismissed; and thci'o 
is another of the same description to be found in all Lives 
of Shakspeare, which we will expose to the contempt of 
the reader whilst we are in this field of discussion, that 
we may not afterwards have to resume so disgusting a 
subject. 

This poet, who was a model of gracious benignity in 
his manners, and of whom, amidst our general ignorance, 
thus ifluch is perfectly established, that the term fjcntla 
was almost as generally and by prescriptive right asso¬ 
ciated with his name as the affix of vencrahle with Bede, 
or jvdicious with Hooker, is alleged to have insulted a 
friend by an imaginary epitaph beginning “ Ten in the 
Hundred^* afld supposing him to be d^nmed, yet without 
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wit enough (which surely the Sfcratfoi'd hellmaji could 
have furnished) for devising any, even fanciful, reason for 
sujjh a supposition; upon which the comment of some 
foolish critic is,—** The sharpness of the satire is said to 
have stung the man so much that he never forgave it.” 
'VVe have heartl of the sting in the tail atoning for the 
brainless head; but in this doggerel tlio tail is surely as 
stingless as the head is brainless. For, 1*’^, Ten in the 
Hundred could be no reproach in Shakspeare’s time, any 
more than to call a man Three-and-a-haJf-per-cent, in this 
present year 1838; except, indeed, amongst those foolish 
persons who built their morality upon the Jewish cere¬ 
monial law. Sliakspeare himself took ten per cent. 

It happens that John Coftibe, so far from being the object 
of the poet’s scurrility, or viewing the poet as an object 
of implacable resentment, was a Stratford friend; that one 
of his family was affectionately remembered in <®hak- 
apeare’s will by the bequest of his sword; and that John 
Combe himself recorded his perfect charity with Shak- 
speare by leaving him a legacy of L.5 sterling. And in 
tliis lies the key to the whole story. For, Zdly^ the four 
lines were ^vritten j'^nd printed before Sliakspeare w^as 
born. The name Comue is a common one; and some 
stupid fellow, who had seen the name in Shakspeare’s 
will, and happened also to have seen the lines in a col¬ 
lection of epigrams, chose to connect the cases by attri¬ 
buting an identity to the two Jolm Combes, though at 
war with chronology. . 

finally, there is another specimen of doggerel attri¬ 
buted to Shakspeare, which is not equally unworthy of 
him, because not eq'ially malignant, but otherwise equally 
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below bis intellect, no less than his scholarshii); we mean 
the inscription on his grave-stone. This, as a sort of 
Me viator appeal to future sextons, is worthy of the 
grave-digger or the parish-clerk, who was prol)ably its 
author. Or it may have been an antique foi-mula, like 
the vulgar record of ownership in books— 

Anthony Timothy Dolthead’s book, 

God give him grace therein to look. 

Thus far the matter is of little impoi-tance; and it 
might have been supposed that malignity itself could 
hai*dly have imputed such trash to 8hakspeare. Hut 
when wo find, even in tliis short conqiass, scarcely wider 
than the posy of a ring, room found for traducing the 
poet’s memor}', it becomes important to say, tluit the 
leading sentiment, the horror expressed at any disturbance 
offered to bis bones, is not one to which Sliakspearc could 
have attached the slightest weight; far h'ss could have 
outraged the sanctities of place and subject, by affixing 
to any sentiment whatever (and, according to the fiction 
of the case, his fai*ewcll sentiment) the sanction of a 
curse. 

Filial veneration and piety towards the memory of this 
great man have led us into a digression that might have 
been unseasonable in any cause less weighty than one 
having for its object to deliver liis honoured mime from a 
load of the most brutal malignity. Never more, wo hope 
and venture to believe, will any thoughtless hipgrapher 
impute to Sliakspeare the asinine doggerel with which the 
uncritical blundering of his earliest biographer has caused 
his name to lib dishonoured. Wc now resume the thread 
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of OUT biography. The stream of history is centuries in 
working itself clear of any calumny with which it has 
•once been pfbiluted. 

Most readers will bo aware of an old story, according 

to which Shakspeare' gained his livelihood for some time 
0 

after coming to London, by holding the horses of those 
who rode to the play. This legend is as idle as any one 
of those whicli we have just exposed. No custom ever 
existed of riding on horseback to the play. Gentlemen, 
who rode valuable horses, would assuredly not expose 
them systematically to the injury of standing exposed to 
cold for two or even four hours; and persons of inferior 
rank wofJd not ride on horseback in the town. Besides, 
had such a custom ever existed, stables (or sheds at least) 
would soon liave arisen to meet the public wants; and in 
some of the dramatic sketches of the day, which noticed 
every fashion as it arose, this would not have been over¬ 
looked. The story is traced originally to Sir William 
Davenant. Betterton the actor, who professed to have 
received it from him, passed it onwards to Bowe, he to 
Pope, Pope to Bishop Newton, the editor of Milton, and 
Newton to Dr Johnson. This pedigree of the fable, 
however, adds notliing to its credit, and multiplies the 
chances of some mistake. Another fable, not much less 
absurd, represents Shakspeai'e as having from the very 
first been borne upon the establishment of the theatre, 
and BO far contradicts the other fable, but originally in 
the vciy humble cliaractcr of call-hoy or deputy prompter, 
whoso business it was to summon each performer accoid- 
ing to his order of coming upon the stage. This story, 
however, quite as «> much as the other, is !!rreconCileat)le 
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with the discovery recently made by Mr Collier, that in 
1589 Shakspeare was a shareholder in the important 
property of a principal London theatre. It seems destined 
that all the undoubted facts of Shakspeare’s life should 
come to us through the channel of legal documents, which 
are better evidence even than imperial medals; wliilst, 
on the other hand, all the fabulous anecdotes, not having 
an attorney’s seal to them, seem to have been the fictions 
of the wondcr-raakor. The plain presumption from tlio 
record of Shakspearc’s situation in 1589, coupled with 
the fact that his first arrival in London was possibly not 
until 1587, but, according to the earliest account, not 
before 1586, a space of time wftch loaves but little room 
for any remarkable changes of situation, seems to be, that, 
cither in requital of services done to the players by the 
poet’s family, or in consideration of money advanced by 
his father-in-law, or on account of Shakspeare’s personal 
accomplishments as an actor, and as an adapter of dra¬ 
matic works to the stage; for one of these I’easons, or for 
all of them united, William Shakspeare, about the twenty- 
third year of his age, was adopted into the partnership of 
a respectable histrionic company, possessing a first-rate 
theatre in the metropolis. If 1586 were the year in 
which ho came up to London, it seems jirobablo enough 
that his immediate motive to that step was the increasing 
distress of his father; for in that year John Shakspeare 
resigned the office of alderman. There is, however, a bare 
possibility that Shakspeare might have gone to London 
about the time when he completed his twenty-first year, 
that is, in the spring of 1585, but not earlier. Ncai'ly 
two yeai’s aftef the birth of his eldest daughter Susanna, 
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his wife lay in for a second and a Iasi time; hut she then 
brought her husband twins, a son and a daughter. These 
children were baptized in Februaiy of the year 1585 ; so 
that Shakspeare’s whole family of three rhildren were 
bom and baptized two months before he completed his 
majority. The twins were baptized by the names of 
JIamnet and Judith, those being the names of two 
amongst tlieir sjjonsors, viz., l^fr Sadler and his wife. 
ITamnet, which is a remarkable name in itself, becomes 
still more so from its resemblance to the immortal name 


of Ilanilct* the Dane; it was, hoAvever, the real baptis¬ 
mal name of Mr Sadler, a friend of 
fourteen years older than^inisclf. Shakspoare’s son must 
then have been most interesting to his heart, both as a 
twin-child and as his only boy. He diiul in 1596, when 
he was about eleven yeai-s old. Both daughters survived 
their father; both married ; both left issue, and thus 
gave a chance for continuing the succession from the great 
poet. But all the four grandchildren died without 
offspring. 

Of Shakspeare personally, at least of Shakspearc the 
man, as distinguished from the author, there remains 
little more to record. Already in 1592, Greene, in his 


Shakspearc’s, about 


posthumous ** Groat’3-worth of Wit,” had expressed the 
earliest vocation of Shakspeare in the following sentence : 


* And singular enough it is, as well as interesting, that Shak- 
spearo had so entirely superseded lo his own ear and memory the 
name Hamnet by the dramatic name of Hamlet, that in writing 
his will, he actually mis-spells the name of his friend Sadler,*and 
calls him Hamlet. Ills son, however, who should have familiarized 
the true name to hisusar, had then been dead fur'twenty years. 
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—“ There is an upstart croAv, beautified with our feathers; 
in his own conceit the only Shalceeene in a country!’* 
This alludes to Shakspcarc’s office of re-casting, and even 
re-composing, dramatic works, so as to fit them for repre¬ 
sentation ; and Master Greene, it is probable, had suffered 
in his self-estimation, or in his pume, by the alterations 
in some piece of his own which the duty of Shakspeare 
to the general interests of the theatre had obliged him to 
make. 

In 1591 it has been supposed that ShaksiJeain wrote 
his first drama, the “Two Gentlemen of Verona the least 
characteristically marked of all^ his plays, and, with the 
exception of “ Love’s Laboiii’’8 Lost,” the least interesting. 
From this year, 1591 to that of 1611, arc just twenty 
years, within Avhich space lie the whole dramatic creations 
of Shakspeare, averaging nearly one for cv^ six months. 
In 1611 was written the “ Tempest,” which is supposed 
to have been the last of all Shaksiicare’s works. Even 
on that account, as Mr Campbell feelingly observes, it has 
“a sort of sacrednessand it is a most remarkable fact, 
and one calculated tp make a man superstitious, that in 
this play the great encluinter Prospero, in whom, “ as if 
conscious" says,Mr Ciimpbell, fhis would be his last 

icorl', the poet has been inspired to typify himself as a 
wise, potent, and hencvolmt magician^* of whom, indeed, 
as of (Sjakspearo himself, it may be said, that “ within 
that circle” (the circle of his own art) “none durst tread 
but he,” solemnly and for ever renounces his mysterious 
fimctions, symbolically breaks his enchanter’s wand, and de¬ 
clares that he will bury his books, his science, and his secrets 
Deeper than did ever plummet^ouiid. 

0 2 
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Nay, it is even ominous, that in this play, and from tha 
voice of Prospero, issues that magnificent prophecy of the 
total destruction which should one day swallow up 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit. 

And this prophecy is followed immediately by a most pro¬ 
found ejaculation, gathering into one pathetic abstraction 
the total philosophy of life: 

Wo are such stuff 

As dreams are made of; and our little lifo 
Is rounded by a sleep; 

that is, fn effect, our lifo is a little tract of feverish vigils, 
suri-ounded and islanded by a shoreless ocean of sleep— 
sleep before birth, sleep after dcatli. 

These remafkable passages were prohahly not unde¬ 
signed ; hut if we suppose them to liave been thrown off 
without conscious notice of their tendencies, then, accord¬ 
ing to the superstition of the ancient Grecians, they would 
have been regarded as prefiguring words, prompted by the 
secret genius that accompanies every man, such as insure 
along witli them their own accomplishment. With or 
without intention, however, is believed that Shakspearo 
wrote nothing more after this exquisite romantic drama. 
With respect to the remainder of his personal history, Dr 
Drake and others have supposc<l, tliat during tho*twenty 
years from 1591 to IGll, he visited Stratford often, and 
latterly once a-ycar. 

In 1589 he had possessed some share in a theatre^; in 
1596 ho ha<l a considerable share. Through Lord South¬ 
ampton, as a surviving friend of Dol’d Essex, \Vho was viewed 
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OS the martyr to his Scottish politics, there can he no 
doubt that Shakspeare had acquired the favour of James I.; 
and accordingly, on the 29th of May 1603, about two 
months after the king’s accession to the throne of England, 
a patent was granted to the company of players who pos¬ 
sessed the Globe Theatre ; in wliich patent Shakspeare’s 
name stands second. This patent raised the company to 
the rank of his majesty’s servants, whereas previously they 
are supposed to have been simply the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Perhaps it was in grateful acknowledgment 
of this royal favour that Shakspeare afterwards, in 1606, 
paid that sublime compliment to the house of Stuart which 
is involved in the vision shown to Macbeth. Tliis vision 
is managed with exquisite skill: it was impossible to dis¬ 
play the whole series of princes from Macbeth to James I.; 
but he beholds the posterity of Lanquo, one “ gold-bound 
brow” succeeding to another, until he comes to an eighth 
apparition of a Scottish king, 

Who hears a glass 

Which shows him many more; and some he sees 

Who ttvofold balls and treble sceptres carry; 

thus bringing down without tedium the long succession to 
the very person of James I. by the symbolic image of the 
two crowns united on one head. 

About the beginning of the century Shakspeare had 
bcconfe rich enough to purchaso the best house in Strat¬ 
ford, called The Great House, which name he altered to 
New Place; and in 1602 he bought 107 aci’es adjacent to 
this house for a sum (L.320) corresponding to about 1500 
guineas of modern money. Malone thinks tliat he pur- 
cTiascd the llbusc as early as 1597 ; tyid it is certain that 
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about that time he was able to assist liis father in obtain¬ 
ing a renewed grant of arms from the Heralds’ College, 
and therefore, of course, to re-establish his father's fortunes. 
Ten years of well-directed industry, Yi7«, from 1591 to 
1601, and the prosperity of the theatre in which he was 
a proprietor, had raised him to affluence; and after another 
ten years, improved with the same success, ho was able to 
retire with an income of L.300, or (according to the 
customary computations) in modern money of L.1500, per 
annum. Shakspeare was in fact the first man of letters, 
Pope the second, and Sir Walter Scott the third, who, in 
Great Britain, has ever realized a large fortune by litera¬ 
ture ; or .in Christendom, if we except Voltaire, and two 
dubious cases in Italy. The four or five latter years of 
his life Sliakspcaro passed in dignified ease, in profound 
meditation, we may be sure, and in universal respect, at 
his native town of Stratford; and there he died, on the 
23d of April 1616.* 

His daughter Susanna had been married on the 5th of 
Juno of the year 1607, to Hr John a physician in 


* “ I have heard that Mr Shakspeare was a natural wit, without 
any art at all. Ilee frequented the plays all his younger time, but 
in his elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with 
two plays every year; and for itt had an allowance so large, that 
he spent at the rate of 1,0002. a-ycar, as I have heard. Shake¬ 
speare, Drayton, and Ben Jon.son, had a merio meeting, and it 
seems drank too hard, for Shakespear died of a feavour there con¬ 
tracted." (Diary of the llev. John "Ward, A.M., Vicar of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, extending from 1648 to 1679, p. 183. Lond. 1839, 8vo.) 

t It is naturally to be supposed that Dr Hall would attend the 
sick-bed of liis futlier-in-law; and tlie discovery of this gentle¬ 
man's medical diary promised some gratification tu our curiosity, 
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Stratford, The doctor died in Novemher 1635, aged 
sixty; his wile, at the age of sixty-six, on July 11, 1640. 
They had one child, a daughter, named Elizabeth, born in 
1608, married April 22, 1626, to Thomas Nashe, Esq., 
left a widow in 1647, and subsequently re-married to Sir 
John Barnard; but this Lady Barnard, the sole grand-, 
daughter of the poet, had no children by either marriage. 
The other daughter Judith, on Eebruary 10, 1616 (about 
ten weeks before her father’s death) married Mr Thomas 
Quiney of Sti’atfonl, by whom she had three sons, Sliak- 
speare, l^icliard, and Thomas. Judith was about thirty- 
one years old at the time of her marriage; and living just 
1 forty-six years afterwards, she died in Eibruaiy 1*602, at 
the ago of seventy-seven. Her tlirce sons died without 
issue; and thus, in the direct lincjal descent, it is cei*tain 
that no njprcscntativo has survived of this transcendent 
poet, the most august amongst created intellects. 

After this i-evicw of Shjikspcai*c’s-lilc, it becomes our 
duty to take a summary survey of his works, of liis intel- 
lectuiil powers, and of his station in literature,—a station 
wliich is now irrevocably settled, not so much (which 
happens in other cases) by a vast overbalance of hivour- 
ablc suffrages, as by acclamation; not so mucli ])y tlio 
voices of those who admire him up to the verge of idolatry, 
as by the ads of those who eveiywliere seek fur his works 
among flie primal necessities of life, demand tliem, and 
crave tlxem as they do their daily bread; not so much by' 
eulogy openly proclaiming itself, as by the silent homage 


as to tho cause of Shakspearc’s death. Unfortunately, it docs not 
commence until tftc year 1017. • 
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recorded in the endless multiplication of what he has 
bequeathed us; not so much by his own compatriots, 
who, with regard to almost every other author,* compose 
the total amount of his effective audience, as by the unani¬ 
mous “ All hail!” of intellectual Christendom; finally, not 
by the hasty partisanship of his own generation, nor by 
the biassed judgment of an age trained in the same modes 
of feeling and of thinking with himself, but by the solemn 
award of generation succeeding to generation, of one age 
correcting the obliquities or peculiarities of another; by 
the verdict of two hundred and thirty .years, which have 
now elapsed since the very latest of his creations, or of 
two huhdred and forty-seven years if we date from the < 
earliest; a verdict which has been continually revived 
and re-opened, probed, searched, vexed, by criticism in 
cvciy spirit, from the most genial and intelligent, down 
to the most malignant and scun’ilously hostile which 
feeble heads and great ignorance could suggest when co¬ 
operating with impure hearts and narrow sensibilities; a 
verdict, in short, sustained and countersigned by a longer 
series of 'writers, many of them eminent for wit or learn¬ 
ing, than were ever before congregated upon any inquest 

* An exception ought perhaps to be made for Sir Walter Scott 
and for Cervantes; but with regard to all other writers, Dante, 
suppose, or Ariosto amongst Italians, Gamoens amongst those of 
Fortugal, Schiller nnrLongst Gerniuiis, however ably they may have 
. been naturalised in foreigr; languages, as all of those hero men- 

' H., • 

iioned (excepting only Ariosto) have in one part of their works 
been most powerfully naturalised in English, it still remains true 
(and the very sale of the books is proof sufficient) that an alien 
author never does take root in the general sympathies out of his 
*own country; ho takes his station in libraries,^ he is read by the 
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relating to any author, he he who he might, ancient* or 
modern. Pagan or Christian. It was a most witty saying 
with respect to a piratical and knavish publisher, who 
made a trade of insulting the memories of deceased authors 
by forged writings, that he was “ among the new terrors 
of death.” But in the gravest sense it may be affirmed 
of Shakspeare, that ho is among tlic modern luxuries of 
life; that life, in fact, is a new thing, and one more to be 
coveted, since Shakspeare has extended the domains of 
human consciousness, and puslicd its dark frontiers into 
regions ^ot so much as dimly desciied or even suspected 
before his time, fur less illuminated (as now tliey are) by 
beauty and tropical luxuriance of life. For instance,—a 
single instance, indeed one which in itself is a world of 
new revelation,—the possible beauty of the female char¬ 
acter had not been seen as in a dream before Shakspeare 
called into perfect life the radiant shapes of Desdemona, 
of Imogene, of llennionc, of Perdita, of Ophelia, of IMir- 
anda, and many others. The Una of S])enser, earlier by 
ten or fifteen years than most of these, was an idealised 
portrait of female innocence and virgin purity,' but too 
shadowy and unreal for a dramatic reality. Ami as to 
the Grecian classics, let not the reatler imagine for an 
instant that any prototype in this field of 8haks]Hvirian 
power can he looked for there. The Aniitjone and the 
Ehcira of the tragic poets are the two leading female 

man of learnod leisure, he is known and valued by the ndiiicd and 
the elegant, but lie is not (what Sbiikspeare is for Germany and 
America) in any proper sense ti. popular favourite. 

* It will occur to many readers, that perhaps Homer may furnish 
the solo exception to this sweeping assoition« See Kutc, p. Si8.* 
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characters that classical antiquity offers to our respect, 
hut assuredly not to our impassioned love, os disciplined 
and exalted in the school of Shakspeore. They challenge 
our admiration, severe, and oven stem, as impersonations 
of filial duty, cleaving to the steps of a desolate and 
afflicted old man; or of sisterly affection, maintaining the 
rights of a brother under circumstances of peril, of deser¬ 
tion, and consequently of perfect self-reliance. Iphigenia, 
again, though not dramatically coming before us in her 
own person, but according to the beautiful report of a 
spectator, presents us with a fine statuesque ^odel of 
heroic fortitude, and of one whose young heart, even in 
the very agonies of her crael immolation, refused to forget, 
by a single indecorous gesture, or so much as a moment’s 
neglect of her own princely descent, that she herself 
was “ a lady in the land.” These are fine marble groups, 
but they are not the warm breathing realities of Shak- 
spearo; there is “no specuhition” in their cold marble 
eyes; the breath of life is not in their nostrils; the fine 
pulses of womanly sensibilities are not throbbing in their 
bosoms.* And besides this immeasurable difference be¬ 
tween the cold moony reflexes of life, as exhibited by the 
power of Grecian ai*t, ai^d the tme sunny life of Shak- 
spearc, it must be observed that the Antigones, &c., of the 
antuiue put forward but one single tiRit of character, like 
the aloe with its single blossom: this solitary feature is 
pre^nted to us as a.i abstraction, and as an insulated 
wliereas in Shakspearo all is presented in the 
concrete; that is to say, not brought forward in relief, as 
by some effoi-t of an anatomical artist; but embodied and 
imbedded, so to speak, as by the force of a tcreative natiiie, 
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in the complex system of a human life; a life in which 
all the elements move and play simultaneously, and with 
something more than mere simultaneity or co-existence, 
acting and re-acting each upon the other—nay, even act¬ 
ing by each other and thi’ough each other. In Shak- 
spcare’s characters is felt for ever a real organic life, whero 
each is for the whole and in the whole, and where the 
whole is for each and in each. They only are real incar¬ 
nations. 

The Greek poets could not exhibit any approximations 
to female character, without violating the truth of Grecian 
life, and shocking the feelings of tlie audience. The 
drama with the Greeks, as wdth us, thougli much less than 
with us, was a picture of human life; and that which 
could not occur in life could not wdsely be exhibited on 
the stage. How, in ancient Greece, women were secluded 
from the society of men. The conventual sequestration 
of the yumixuviTtg, or female apartment* of the house, 
and the Mahommedan consecration of its threshold against 
the ingress of males, had been transplanted from Asia 
into Greece thousands of years perhaps before cither con¬ 
vents or Mahommed existed. Thus barred from all open 
social intercourse, women could not develop or express 
any character by w'ord or action. Even to have a cha¬ 
racter, violated, to a Grecian mind, the ideal portrait of 
feminine excellence; whence, perhaps, partly the too 

* Apartment is hero used, os the rcador will observe, in its true 
and continental acceptation, as a division or compartment of a house 
including many rooms; a suite of chambers, but a suite which is 
partitioned off (as in palaces), not a single chamber; a sense so 
cdlUmonly and sa erroneously given to this \^ord in England. • 
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generic, too little individualized, style of Grecian beauty. 
But prominently to expre^ a character was impossible 
under the common tenor of Grecian life, unless when high 
tragical catastrophes transcendeil the decorums of that 
tenor, or for a brief interval raised the curtain which 
veiled it. Hence the subordinate part wliicli women play 
upon the Groek stage in all but some half dozen cases. 
In the paramount tragedy on that stage, the model tragedy, 
the (Edipus Tymnnus of Sophocles, there is virtually no 
woman at all; for Jocasta is a party to the story mercly 
as the dead Laius or the self-murdered Sphinx was a 
party,—^viz., by her contributions to the fatalities of the 
event, not by anything she does or says spontaneously. 
In fact, the Greek poet, if a wise poet, could not address 
himself genially to a task in which he must begin by 
shocking the sensibilities of his countrymen. And hence 
followed, not only the dearth of female characters in the 
Gmcian drama, but also a second result still more favour¬ 
able to the sense of a new power evolved by Shakspeare. 
Whenever the common law of Grecian life did give way, 
it was, as we have observed, to the suspending force of 
some great convulsion or tragical catastrophe. This for 
a moment (like an earth “^nake in a nunnery) would set 
at liberty even the timid, fluttering Grecian women, those 
doves of the dove-cot, and would call some of them into 
action. But which ? Precisely those of energetic and 
m^|l)ine minds ; the timid and feminine would but 
the more from public gaze and from tumult, 
^tis it hapi^ened, that such femide characters as icere 
exhibited in Greece, could not but be the harsh and the 
severe. If a gcnjle Ismene appeared foi^a moment*'in 
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contest with some energetic sister Antigone (and chiefly, 
perhaps, by way of drawing out the fiercer character of 
tliat sister), she was soon dismissed as unfit for sccnical 
effect. So that not only were female characters few, but, 
moreover, of these few the majority were but repetitions 
of masculine qualities in female persons. !Fomalo agency 
being seldom summoned on the stage except when it had 
received a sort of special dispensation from its sexual 
character, by some terrific convulsions of the house or tlie 
city, naturally it assumi'd the style of action suited to 
these circumstances. And hence it arese, that not woman 
as she differed from man, but woman as she resembled 
man—woman, in short, seen under circumstances so 
dreadful as to abolish tlic eflect of sexual distinction, was 
the woman of the Greek tragedy.* And hence generally 
arose for Shakspeare the wider field, and the more 
astonisliing by its perfect novelty, when he first intro¬ 
duced female characters, not as mere varieties or etjhoes 
of masculine characters, a Medea or Clyteranestra, or a 
vindictive Hecuba, the mere tigress of the tragic tiger, 
but female characters that had the appropriate beauty of 
female nature; woman no longer grand, terrific, and repul¬ 
sive, but woman “ after her kind”—the otlier licmisphere 
of the dramatic world; woman running through the vast 
gamut of womanly loveliness; woman os emaneixjatcd, 

* And hence, by parity of reason, under tlie opiposite circum- 
slances, under tlio circumstances which, instead of abolishing, 
most emphatically drew forth the sexual distinctions, viz., iu the 
comic aspects of social intercourse, the reason that wc see no women 
on ^j ifl Greek stage; the Greek comedy, unless when it alTects the 
extravagant fun farce, rejects wcmcii. # * 
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exalted, ennobled, under a new law of Christian morality; 
woman the sister and co-equal of man, no longer his slave, 
his prisoner, and sometimes bis rebel, “ It is a far cry 
to Loch Awe;” and from the Athenian stage to the stage 
of Shakspeare, it may be said, is a prodigious interval 
True; but prodigious as it is, there is really nothing 
between them. The Homan stage, at least the tragic 
stage, as is well known, was put out, as by an extin¬ 
guisher, by the cruel amphitheatre, just as a candle is 
made pale and ridiculous by daylight. Those who were 
fresh from the real murders of the bloody amphitheatre 
regarded with contempt the mimic murders of the stage. 
Stimulation too coarse and too intense had its usual 
effect in making the sensibilities callous. Christian 
emperors arose at length, who abolished the amphitheatre 
in its bloodier features. But by that time the genius of 
the tragic muse had long slept the sleep of death. And 
that muse had no resurrection until the age of Shakspeare. 
So that, notwithstanding a gulf of nineteen centuries and 
upwards separates Shakspeare from Euripides, the last of 
the surviving Greek tragedians, the one is still the nearest 
successor of the other, just as Connaught and the islands 
in Clew Bay are next neighbours to America, although 
three thousand wateiy columns, each of a cubic mile in 
dimensions, divide them from each other. 

A second reason, which lends an emphasis of’ novelty 
^d effective power to Shakspeare’s female world, is a 
peculiar fact of contrast which exists between that and 
his con’csponding world of men. Let us explain. The 
purpose and the intention of the Grecian stage was -not 
•primarily to develop human character^ ^/hether in men 
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or in women; human fates wore its object j great tragic 
situations under the mighty control of a vast cloudy 
destiny, dimly descried at inter^^als, and brooding over 
human life by mysterious agencies, and for mysterious 
ends. Man, no longer the representative of an august 
willf —man, the passion-puppet of fate, could not with any 
effect display what we call a character, which is a dis¬ 
tinction between man and man, emanating originally from 
the will, and expressing its determinations, moving under 
the large variety of human impidses. I’ho will is the 

A 

central pivot of character; and this was obliterated, 
thwarted, cancelled, by the dark fatalism wliich brooded 
over the Grecian stage. That explanation will suflfciently 
clear up the reason why marked or complex variety of 
character was slighted by the gretit principles of the 
Greek tragedy. And every scholar who has studied that 
grand drama of Greece with feeling,—that drama, so 
magnificent, so regal, so stately,—and who has thought¬ 
fully investigated its principles, and its difference from the 
English drama, will acknowledge that powerful and elabo¬ 
rate character,—character, for instance, that could employ 
the fiftieth part of that profound analysis which has been 
applied to Hamlet, to Ealstaff, lo Lear, to Otliello, and • 
applied by Mrs Jamieson so admirably to the full develop¬ 
ment of the Shakspearian heroines, would have been as 
much wasted, nay, would have been defeated, and inter¬ 
rupted the blind agencies of fate, just in the same way as 
it would injure the sliadowy grandeur of a ghost to indi¬ 
vidualize it too much. Milton's angels are slightly 
l^ch^d, superficially touched, with dificrences of char¬ 
acter ; but they are such differences, so simple and general'. 
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as are just sufficient to rescue them from the reproach 
applied to Virgil's fortemqm Gyan^ fortemque Cloan- 
them;” just sufficient to make them knowahle apart. 
Pliny speaks of painters who painted in one or two 
colours; and, as respects the angelic characters, Milton 
docs so ; he is monochromatic. So, and for reasons rest¬ 
ing upon the same ultimate philosophy, were the mighty 
architects of the Greek tragedy. They also were mono¬ 
chromatic ; they also, as to the characters of their persons, 
painted in one colour. And so far there might have been 
the same novelty in Shakspeare’s men as in his women. 
There might have been; hut the reason why there is noty 
must ho sought in the fact, that History, the muse of 
History, had there even been no such muse as Mel¬ 
pomene, would have forood us into an acquaintance with 
human character. History, as the representative of actual 
life, of real man, gives us povrcrful delineations of char¬ 
acter in its chief agents, that is, in men; and therefore it 
is that Shakspeare, the absolute creator of female char¬ 
acter, was but the mightiest of all painters with regard to 
male character. Take a single instance. The Antony of 
Shakspeare, immortal for its execution, is found, after all, 
as regards the primary conception, in history: Shakspeare’s 
delineation is but the expansion of the germ already 


pre-existing, by way of scattered fragments, in^ Cicero’s 
Floppies, in Cicero’s Letters, in Appian, &c. But 
l^jlppati'a, equally hue, is a pure creation of art : the 
^nt'uation and the scenic circumstances belong to history, 
but the character belongs to Ij^aksjreare. 

In the great world thei|foro of woman, as the 
preter of the shifting pha^s and the lunar varieties of 
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that mighty changeable planet, that lovely satellite of 
man, Shakspeare stands not the first ohly, not the original 
only, but is yet the sole authentic oracle of truth. Woman, 
therefore, the beauty of the female mind, this is one great 
field of liis i)ower. The supernatural world, the world of 
apparitions, that is another: for reasons which it would 
bo easy to give, reasons emanating from the gross mytho¬ 
logy of the ancients, no Greciaji,* no J^oman, could have 
conceived a ghost. That shadowy conception, the pro¬ 
testing apparition, the awful pi'ojciction of the human 
conscience, belongs to the Christian mind : and in all 
Christendom, who, let us ask, who, but Shakspeare, has 
found the j^o^ver for effectually working this myste¬ 
rious mode of being? ]n summoning back to earth 
“ the majesty of buried Denmark,” how like an awful 
necromancer does Shakspeare appear! All the pomps 
and grandeurs which religion, which the grave, W'hich 
the popular supci-stition had gathered about the sub¬ 
ject of apparitions, are here converted to his purpose, 
and bend to one awful effect. The woimy grave brought 

* It may bo tliought, however, by some readers, that JEschylus, 
in his fine phantom of Darius, haskpproached the Eiiglisli ghost. 
As a foreign ghost, wc would wish (and we are sure tiiat our ex¬ 
cellent readers would wisli) to show every courtesy and attention 
to thissapparition of Darius. - It lias tlie advantage of being royal, 
an advantage w'hich it shares with the ghost of the royal Dane. 
Yet how different, how removed by a total world, from that or any 
of Shakspeare’s ghosts! Take that of Banejuo, fur iustauce: how 
shadowy, how unreal, yet how real! Darius is a mere state ghost 
—a diplomatic ghost. But Baiiquo—he exists only for Macbetth : 

guests do i^ot see him, yot how solemn, how real, how heart¬ 
searching he is! ■ 
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into antagonism with the scenting of the early dawn; 
the trumpet of resurrection suggested, and again as an 
antagonist idea to the crowing of the coclr (a bird en¬ 
nobled in the Christian my thus by the part he is made 
to play at the Crucifixion); its starting “as a guilty 
thing” placed in opposition to its majestic expression of 
ofifended dignity when struck at by the partisans of the 
sentinels; its awful allusions to the secrets of its prison- 
house ; its ubiquity, contrasted with its local presence; 
its aerial substance, yet clothed in palpable armour; the 
lieart-shaking solemnity of its language, and the appro¬ 
priate scenery of its haunt, viz., the ramparts of a capital 
fortress, Vith no witnesses but a few gentlemen mounting 
guard at the dead of night,—what a mist, what a mirage 

m 

of vapoui; is here accumulated, through which the dread¬ 
ful being in the centre looms upon us in far larger pro¬ 
portions than could liave happened had it been insulated 
and left naked of this circumstantial pomp! In the 
Tempesty again, wliat new modes of life, preternatural, yet 
far as the poles from the spiritualities of religion. Ariel 
in antithesis to Caliban! * What is,, most ethereal to what 
is most animal! A phantom of air, an abstraction of the 
dawn and of vesper sun-lights, a bodiless sylph on the 
one hand; on the other a gross carnal monster, like the 
Miltonic Asmodai, “the fleshliest incubus” among the 
fiends, and yet so far ennobled into interest by his intel¬ 
lectual power, and by the grandeur of misanthropy! 


* Caliban has not yet been thoroughly fathomed. For all 
Shakspeare’s groat creations are liko works of nature, subjects • 
uncxlmustiblo study.->-See Note, p. 319. 
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In the Midmmmer-NigM8 Dreanij again, we have the 
old traditional fairy, a lovely mode of preternatural life, 
rcmodiAed by Shakspcare's eternal talisman. Oberon and 
Titania remind us at first glance of Ariel; they approach, 
hut how far they recede : they are like—“ like, hut oh, 
how different!” And in no other exhihition of this 
dreamy population of the moonlight forests and forest? 
lawns are the circumstantial proprieties of fairy life 
so exquisitely imagined, sustained, or expressed. The 
dialogue between Oheron and Titania is, of itself, and 
taken separately from its connection, one of the most 
delightful poetic scenes tliat literature affords. The 
witches in Macheth are another variety of supernatural 
life, in which Shakspearc’s power to enchant and to 
disenchant are alike portentous. The cireumstaiices of 
the blasted heath, the army at a distance, the withered 
attire of the mysterious hags, and the clioral litanies of 
their fiendish Sabbath, are as finely imagined in their kind 
as those which herald and which surround the ghost in 
Hamlet. There wo sec the positive of Shakspcare’s supe¬ 
rior power. But now turn and look to the negative. At 
a time when the trials of witches, the royal book on 
demonology, and popular superstition (all so far useful, as 
they prepared a basis of undoubting faith for the poet’s 
serious use of such agencies) had degraded and polluted 
the ideas of these mysterious beings by many mean asso¬ 
ciations, Shakspeare does not fear to employ them in high 
tragedy (a tragedy moreover which, though not the very 
greatest of his efforts as an intellectual whole, nor as a 
fitjuggle of passion, is among the greatest in any view, 
and positively Vie greatest for sccnical grandeur, and in 
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that respect makes the nearest approach of all English 
tragedies to the Grecian model); he does not fear to 
introduce, for the same appalling effect as tliat foi which 
iEschylus introduced the Eumenides, a triad of old 
women, concerning whom an English wit has remarked 
this grotesque peculiarity in the popular creed of that 
day,—that although potent over winds and stonns, in 
league with powers of darkness, they yet stood in awe of 
the constable,—^yet relying on his own supreme power to 
disenchant as well as to enchant, to create and to uncreate, 
he mixes these women and their dark machineiies witli 
the power of armies, with the agencies of kings, and the 
fortunes of martial kingdoms. Such wa^tho sovereignty 
of tliis poet, so mighty its compass! 

A third fund of Shakspeare’s peculiar power lies in his 
teeming fei-tility of line thoughts and sentiments. Erom 
his works alone might bo gathered a golden bead-roll of 
thoughts the deepest, subtlest, most pathetic, and yet 
most catholic and universally intelligible; the most char¬ 
acteristic, also, and apj)ropriate to the paiiicular person, 
the situation, and the case, yet, at the same time, appli¬ 
cable to the circumstances of every human being, under 
all file accidents of life, and all vicissitudes of fortune. 
But this subject offers so vast a field of observation, it 
being so eminently the prerogative of Shakspeare to have 
thought more finely and more extensively than all other 
poets combined, that we camiot >vrong the dignity of such 
a theme by doing more, in our narrow limits, than simply 
noticing it as one of the emblazonries upon Shakspe4re’s 
shield 

Fourthly, we shall indicate (and, as in* the last case, 
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harehj indicate, without attempting in so vast a field to 
offer any inadequate illustrations) one mode of Shak- 
speara’s dramatic excellence which hitherto has not 
attracted any special or separate notice. Wo alludo to 
the forms of life, and natural human passion, as apparent 
in the structure of his dialogue. Among the many defects 
and infirmities of the French and of the Italian drama, 
indeed we may say of the Grcjek, the dialogue proceeds 
always by independent sixioehos, replying indeed to eae-h 
other, but never modified in its several openings by the 
momentary effect of its several terminal forms immediately 
j)rcceding. Is^ow, in Shakspoaro, wlio first set an exam¬ 
ple of that mbst important innoA^ution, in all Ids impas¬ 
sioned dialogues, each r(;])ly or rejoinder seems the more 
rebound of the previous speech. Every form of natural 
interriq)tion, breaking tlirongli the restraints of ceremony 
under the impulses of tempestuous passion; every foim 
of hasty interrogjitivc, aidont reiteration wlicn a question 
liiis been evaded; every form of scornful repetition of tho 
liostilc Avords; qvery impatient continuation of tho liostilo 
statement; in short, all modes and formuloe by which 
anger, hurry, fretfulness, scorn, impatience, ox excitement 
under any movement whatever, can disturb or modify or 
dislocate the formal bookish style of commencement,— 
these are as rife in Shakspeare’s dialogue as in life itself; 
and liow much Advacity, how profound a A'^erisimilitudo, 
they add to tho scenic effijct as an imitation of human 
passion and real life, Ave need not say. A volume might 
h(? Avritten illustrating the vast A’'arictics of Shakspearc’s 
art and poAver in this one field of improvement; another 
volume nii^it ho dedicated to th^ exposure of the 
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lifeless and unnatural result from the opposite practice 
in the foreign stages of Franco and Italy. And wo 
may truly say, that were Shakspearo distinguished from 
them by this single feature of nature and propriety, 
lie would on that account alone have merited a gi’cat 
immortality. 

[Note. —In connection with Shnkspeare, an interesting paper 
of Mr Do Qiiincey’a will be found in Volume XIII., “ On the 
knocking at the gate ” in Macbeth.] 
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Alexander Pope, the most brilliant of all wits who have 
at any period applied themselves to the poetic treatment of 
human manners, to the selecting from the play of human 
character what is picturesque, or the arresting* what is 
fugitive, was l>orn in the city of London on the 21st* day 
of May in the momorahlo year 1688; about six months, 
therefore, before the landing of the Prince of Orange, and 
the opening of that great revolution wliich gave the final 
ratification to all previous revolutions of that tempestuous 
century. Py the “ city” of London the reader is to under¬ 
stand us as speaking with technical accuracy of that district 
which lies within the ancient walls and the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Mayor. The parents of Pope, there is good ivasou 
to think, were of “ gentle blood,” which is the expression 
of the poet himself when describing them in verse. His 
mother was so undoubtedly; and her illustrious son, in 
speaking of her to Lord Ilervey at a time when any 
exaggeration was open to an easy i-cfutation, and writing 
in a* spirit most likely to provoke it, docs not scruple to 

* Dr Johnson, however, and Joseph Warton, for reasons not 
stated, have plifted his birth on the 22d. Note, p. 319. • 
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say, with a tone of dignified haughtiness not unhecoming 
the situation of a filial champion on hchalf of an insulted 
mother, that hy birth and descent she was not below that 
young lady (one of the two beautiful Miss Lepcls) whom 
his lordship had selected from all the choir of court 
beauties as the future mother of his children. Of Pope’s 
extraction and immediate lineage for a space of two gene¬ 
rations we know enough; beyond that we know little: 
of this little a part is dubious; and what *we are dis¬ 
posed to receive as mt dubious rests chiefly on his own 
authority. In the prologue to his Satires, having occa¬ 
sion to notice the lampooners of the times, who had re¬ 
presented his father as* “a mechanic, a hatter, a fanner, 
nay, a baiikruj)t,” ho feels himself called upon to state the 
truth about his parents; and naturally much more so at a 
time when the low scurrilities of these obscure libellers 
liad been adopted, accredited, and diffused by persons so 
distinguished in all points of personal accomplishment and 
rank as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord Hervey: 

Hard as thy heaii” was one of the lines in their joint 
pasquinade, “ Hard as thy hrartj ami as thy birth obscurer 
Accordingly he makes the following formal statement:— 
“ Mr Pope's father was of a gentleman’s family in Oxford¬ 
shire, the head of which was the Earl of Downo. His 
mother was the daughter of William Turner, Esq., of 
York; she had three brothers, one of whom was Killed ; 
aiibther died in the servio of King Charles [meaning 
Charles I.]; the eldest, following his fortunes, and becoming 
a general officer in Spain, left her what estate remained 
after the sequestrations and forfeitures of her family.” 
Tlic sequestrations, here spoken of were th6se inflicted by 
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the commissioners for the Parliament; and usually they 
levied a fifth, or even two-fifths, according to the apparent 
delinquency oi the parties. But in such cases two great 
tliirercnces arose in the treatment of the royalists ; first, 
tliat the report was coloured according to the interest 
wliich a man possessed, or other private means for biassing 
the commissioners; secondly, that often, when money could 
not be raised on mortgage to meet the sequestration, it 
became necessary to sell a family estate suddenly, and 
therefore in those times at great loss; so that a nominal 
fifth might be depressed by favour to a tcuitli, or rais«Kl 
by the necessity of selling to a half. And hence might 
arise the small dowry of Mrs Pope, notwithstanding the 
family estate in Yorkshire had centred in her person. 
But, by the way, wo see from the fact of the eldest brother 
having sought service in Spain, that Mrs Pope was a 
Papist; not, like her husband, by.conversion, but by 
hereditary faith. This account, as publicly thrown out in 
the way of challenge by Pope, was, however, sneered at 
by a certain Mr Pottingcr of those days, who, together 
with his absurd name, has been safely transmitted to 
posterity in connection with this single feat of having 
contradicted Alexander Pope. Wo read in a diaiy pub¬ 
lished by the Microscosm, “ 3fct a large liat with a man 
under it” And so, hero, we cannot so properly say that 
Mr Pottinger brings down the contradiction to our times, 
as that the contradiction brings down Mr Pottinger. 
“ Cousin Pope,” said Pottinger, “ had made himself out a 
fine pedigree, but ho wondered where ho got itand ho 
then goes on to plead in abatement of Pope’s pretensions, 
that an old maiden aunt, equally relate<^” (that is, stand-* 
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ing in the same relation to himself and to the poet), “ a 
groat genealogist, who was always talking of her family, 
never mentioned this circumstance.’* And again we are 
told, from another quarter, that the Earl of Guildford, 
after express investigation of this matter, “ was sure that,” 
amongst the descendants of the Earls of Downe, “ there 
was none of the name of Pope.” How it was that Lord • 
Guildford came to have any connection with the affair, is 
not stated by tlie biographers of Pope; but we have ascer¬ 
tained that, by marriage with a female descendant from 
the Earls of Downe, ho had come into possession of their 
English estates. 

Einally, though it is rather for the honour of the Earls 
of Downe than of Pope to make out the connection, we 
must observe that Lord Guildford’s testimony, if ever 
given at all^ is simply negative; ho had found no proofs 
of the connection, but he had not found any proofs to 
destroy it; whilst, on the other hand, it ought to bo 
mentioned, though unaccountably overlooked by all pre¬ 
vious biographers, that one of Pope’s anonymous enemies, 
who hated him personally, but was apparently master of 
his family history, and too honourable to belie his own 
convictions, expressly aflhms, of his own authority, and 
without reference to any claim put forward by Pope, that 
ho was descended from a junior branch of the Downe 
fennily; which testimony has a double value-^first, as 
.^^to)borating the prob«.bility of Pope’s statement viewed 
in the light of a fact; and, secondly, as corroborating 
that same statement viewed in the light of a current 
story, true or false, and not as a disingenuous fiction put 
forward by Pope, to confute Lord Hervey.* 
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It is probablo to us that the Popes, wbo bad been ori¬ 
ginally transplanted from England to Ireland, bad, in the 
person of some cadet, been re-transplanted to England; 
and tbat having in that way been disconnected from all 
personal recognition, and all local memorials of the capital 
house, by this sort of postliminium^ the junior branch 
had ceased to cherish the honour of a descent which was 
now divided from all direct advantage. At all events, 
the researches of Pope’s biographers have not been able 
to trace him farther back in the paternal line tlian to his 
grandfather; and he (which is odd enough, considering 
the Popery of his descendants) was a clergyman of the 
Established Church, in Hampshire. This grandfather 
had two sons; of the eldest nothing is recorded beyond 
the tlircc facts, that ho went to Oxford, that ho died 
there, and that he spent the family estate.* The younger 
son, whoso name was Alexander, had been sent when 
young, in some commercial character, to Lisbon ;f and 
there it was, in that centre of bigotry, that he became a 
sincere and most disinterested Catholic. He returned to 
England; married a Catholic young widow; and became 
the father of a second Alexander Pope, ultra Sauromatus 
notus et Antipodss. 

By his own account to Spence, Pope learned “ very early 
to read;” and writing he taught himself “by copying 

♦ It is apparently with allnsion to this part of his history, which 
he would often have heard from the lips of his own father, that 
Pope glances at his uncle’s memory somewhat disrespectfully in 
his prose letter to Lord Hervey. 

t Some accounts, however, say to Flanders, in which case, per¬ 
haps, Antwerp or Bftissels would have the honoigr of his conversion. ■ 
D 2 
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from printed booksall which scorns to argue that, as 
an only child, with an indolent father and a most indul¬ 
gent mother, lie was not molests^d witli much schooling 
in his infancy. Only one adventure is reconled of his 
childliood,—^viz., that he was attacked by a cow, thrown 
down, and wounded in the throat. 

Pope escaped this disagreeable kind of vaccination with¬ 
out serious injury, and was not fartlier tormented by cows 
()r schoolmasters until he was about eight years old, when 
the family priest,—^that is, wo presume, the confessor of 
his parents,—taught him, agreeably to the Jesuit system, 
the rudiments of Greek and Latin concurrently. This 
priest was named Banister; and his name is fi*equently 
employed, together with other fictitious names, by way of 
signature to the notes in the Dunciadj an artifice which 
was adopted for the sake of giving a characteristic variety 
to the notes, according to the tone required for the illus¬ 
tration of the text. From his tuition Pope was at length 
dismissed to a Catholic school at Xwyford, near Winches¬ 
ter. The selection of a school in this neighbouihood, 
though certainly the choice of a Catholic family was 
much limited, points apparently to the old Hampshire 
connection of his father. Here an incident occurred which 
most powerfully illustrates the original and constitutional 
determination to satire of this irritable poet. He knew 
himself so accurately that, in after times, half 'by way of 
boast, lialf of confession, he says,— 

But touch me, and no Minister so sore: 

Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verso, and hitches in a rhyme, 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some mbrry song. 
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Already, it seems, in childhood he had tlie same irre¬ 
sistible instinct, victorious over the strongest sense of 
personal danger. Ho wrote a hitter satire upon the pre¬ 
siding pedagogue, was brutally punished for this youthful 
indiscretion, and indignantly I'cmoved by his parents from 
the school. Mr Koscoo speaks of Pope’s personal expe¬ 
rience as necessarily unfavourable to public schools ; but 
in reality ho knew notliing of j)iil)lic schools. All the 
establishments for I’apists were narrow, and suited to 
their political depression; and his parents were too 
sincerely anxious for their son’s religious principles to 
risk the contagion of Protestant association by sending 
him elsewhere. . 

From the scene* of his disgrace and illiberal punish¬ 
ment, he passed, according to the received accounts, under 
the tuition of several other masters in rapid succession. 
Put it is the less iieecssaiy to trouble tlio reader with 
their names, as I’ope himself assures us that ho learned 
nothing from any of them. To Banister ho had been 
indebted ibr such trivial elements of a schoolboy’s learning 
as ho possessed at all, excepting those wliich he liad 
taught himself. And upon himself it was, and his own 
admiiahle faculties, that he was now finally thrown for 
the rest of his education, at an ago so immature that 
many hoys are then first entering their academic career. 
Pope is supposed to have been scarcely twelve years old 
when he assumed the office of self-tuition, and hade fare¬ 
well for ever to schools and tutors. 

Such a phenomenon is at any rate striking; it is the 


• See Note, p. 82S. 
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more so under the circumstances which attended the plan, 
and under the results which justified its execution. It 
seems, as regards the pltn, hardly less strange that prudent 
parents should have acquiesced in a scheme of so much 
peril to his intellectual interests, than that the son, as 
regards the execution, should have justified their con¬ 
fidence by his final success. More especially this con¬ 
fidence surprises us in the father. A doating mother 
might shut her eyes to all remote evils in the present 
gratification to her aifections; hut Pope’s father was a 
man of sense and principle; he must have weighed the 
risks besetting a boy left to his own intellectual guidance; 
and to these risks he would allow the more weight from 
his own conscious defect of scholarship and inability to 
guide or even to accompany his son’s studies, lie could 
neither direct the proper choice of studies, nor in any one 
study taken separately could he suggest the proper choice 
of books. 

The case we apprehend to have been this ; Alexander 
Pope the elder was a man of philosophical desires and 
unambitious character. Quiet and seclusion and inno¬ 
cence of life,—^these were what he affected for himself; 
and that which had beer, found available for his own 
happiness, he might reasonably wish for his son. The 
two hinges upon which his plans may be supposed to 
have turned were, first, the political degradation’- of his 
sect; and, secondly, th»' fact that his son was an only 
.:6hild. Had he been a Protestant, or had he, though a 
Papist, been burdened with a large family of children, he 
would doubtless have pursued a different course. Put to 
him, and, as he smeerely hoped, to his son/ the strife after 
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civil honours was sternly barred. Apostasy only could 
lay it open. And, as the sentiments of honour and duty 
in this point fell in with the vids of his temperament, 
high principle concurring with his constitutional love of 
case, wo need not wonder that ho should early retire from 
commerce with a very moderate competence, or that he 
should supjjoso the same fortune sufficient for one who 
was to stand in the same position. This son was from his 
birth deformed. That made it probable that he might 
not marry^ If he should, and liappcncd to have children, 
a small family would find an adequate provision in the 
patrimonial funds; and a large one, at the worst, could only 
throAV him upon the same commercial exertions to wliich 
he had been obliged himself. The Eoman Catholics, in¬ 
deed, were just then situated as our modem Quakers are : 
law to the one, as conscience to the other, closed all modes 
of active employment except that of commercial industry. 
Either his son, therefore, would bo a rustic recluse, or, like 
himself, he would be a merchant. 

With such prospects, what need of an elaborate educa¬ 
tion 1 And where was such an education to be sought 1 
At the petty establishments of the suffering Catholics, the 
instruction, as ho had found experimentally, was poor. 
At the great national establishments his son would be a 
degraded person; one who was permanently repelled from 
every anna of honour, and sometimes, as in cases of public 
danger, was banished from the capital, deprived of his 
house, left defenceless against common ruffians, and ren- 
dercj^ liable to the control of every vfllage magistrate. 
To one in these circumstances, solitude was the wisest 
position; and the best qualification for^that was an edu- 
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cation tliat would furnish aids to solitary thought. No 
need for brilliant accomplishments to him who must never 
display them; forensi^ .arts, pulpit erudition, senatorial 
eloquence, academical accomplishments.—these would be 
lost to one against wliom the courts, the pulpit, the senate, 
the universities were closed. Nay, by possibility worse 
tliJin lost; they might prove so many snares or positive 
bribes to apostasy. Plain English, therefore, and the 
high thinking of his compatriot authors, might prove the 
best provision for the mind of an English Papj^t destined 
to seclusion. 

Such are the considerations under which wo read and 
interpret the conduct of Pope’s parents; and they lead us 
to regard as wise and conscientious a scheme which, under 
ordinary circumstfinccs, would have been pitiably foolish. 
And be it remembered, that to these considerations, de¬ 
rived exclusively from the civil cii'cumstances of the family, 
were supemdded others derived Irom the astonishing pre¬ 
maturity of the individual. That boy who could write at 
twelve years of ago the beautiful and touching stanzas on 
Solitude, might well bo trusted with the superintendence 
of his own studios. And the stripling of sixteen, wdio 
could so far transcend in g3od sense the accomplished 
statesmen or men of the world '^T^ith whom he afterwanls 
corresponded, might cliallcnge confidence for such a choice 
of books as would best promote the developmeifb of his 
own faculties. 

In reality, one so finely endowed as Alexander Pope 
could not eiisilylose his way in the most extensive or ill- 
digested library. And though he tells Atterbury that at 
one time ho abused his opportunities bjT reading contro- 
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vcrsial divinity, wo may bo siiro that his own native 
activities, and the elasticity of his mind, would speedily 
wcoil into a just equilibrium o^ study, under wider and 
liappicr opportunities. Iteading, indeed, for a person like 
Pope, is rather valuable as a means of exciting his own 
energies, and of feeding Ids own sensibilities, than for any 
direct acquisitions of knowledge, or for any trains of 
systematic research. All men are destined to devour 
much rubbish between the cradle and the grave; and 
doubtless the man who is wisest in tlio choice of Ins 
books "will have rt^ad many a page before he dies, tJiat a 
thoughtful review would pronounce W'ortbl<*ss. This is 
the fate of all men. Put the reading of Pope, as a gene¬ 
ral result or measure of his judicious choice, is best justi¬ 
fied in bis wTitings. They show him well furnished with 
whatsoever he wanted for matter or for embellishment, for 
argument or illustration, for example and model, or for 
diiuct and explicit imitation. 

Possibly, as wo have already suggested, within the 
range of English literature Pope might have found all 
that he wanted. But variety the widest has its uses ; 
and, for the extension of his influence with the polished 
classc's amongst whom he lived, ho did wisely to add 
other languages; and a question has thus arisen with re¬ 
gard to the extent of Pojie’s attainments as a self-taught 
lingufet. A man, or even a boy, of great origiiiality, may 
happen to succeed best in working bis own native mines 
of thought, hy his unassisted energies; Iicro it is granted 
tliat a tutor, a guide, or even a companion, may be dis¬ 
pensed with, and even beneficially. But in the case of 
foreign langu%es, in attaining this machinery of literature, 
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tliougli anomalies even hero do arise, and men there arc, 
like Joseph Scaligcr, who form their own dictionaries and 
grammars in the mere process of reading an unknown 
language, hy far the major part of students will lose their 
time hy rejecting the aid of tutors. As there has heen 
much difference of opinion with i-cgard to Pope’s skill in 
languages, we shall briefly collate and bring into one focus 
the stray notices. 

As to the French, Voltaire, who know Pope personally, 
declared that he “ could hardly read it, and spoke not 
one syllable of the language.” But perhaps Voltaire might 
dislike Pope % On the contrary, ho was acquainted with 
his worko, and admired them to the very level of their 
merits. Speaking of him after death to Frederick of 
Prussia, he prefers him to Horace and Boileau, asserting 
that, by comparison with them. 

Pope approfondit ce qn’ils ont effleurS. 

D’un esprit plus bardi, d’un pas plus assur4, 

II porta le flambeau dans I’abimo do I’dtre; 

Ft I'Jiomme avec Ini teul apprit di so connoitre. 

L’art quciquefois frivolc, et quelquefois divine, 

L'art des vers est dans Pope utile au genre humaiu. 

This is not a wise account of Pope, for it docs not 
abstract the characteristic feature of his power; but it is 
a vciy kind one. And of course Voltaire could not have 
meant any unkindness in denying his knowledge of 
French. But ho was certainly wrong. Pope, in his 
presence, would decline to speak or to read a language of 
which the pronunciation was confessedly beyond lym. 
Or, if he did, the impression left would be still worse. 
In flict, no man ever will pronounce or talk a language 
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which he does not use, for some part of every day, in the 
real intercourse of life. But that Pope read French of 
an ordinaiy cast with fluency enough, is evident from the 
extensive use which ho made of Madame Dacior’s labours 
on the “ Iliad,” and still more of La Valterie’s prose trans¬ 
lation of the “ Iliad.” Already in the year 1718, and long 
before his personal knowledge of Voltaire, Pope had shown 
his accurate acquaintance with some voluminous French 
authors in a way which, wo suspect, was equally surpris¬ 
ing and offensive to his noble correspondent. The Duke 
of Buckingham* had addressed to Pope a letter containing 
some account of the controversy about Tlomcr wliich had 
then been recently carried on in France between La 
Motte and Madame Dacicr. This account was delivered 
with an air of teaching which was very little in harmony 
with its excessive shallowness. Pope, who sustained the 
part of pupil in this interlude, replied in a manner that 
exhibited a knowledge of the parties concerned in the 
controversy much superior to that of the Duke. In par¬ 
ticular, he characterized the excellent notes upon Horaces 
of M. Dacier the husband in very just terms, as dis- 

* That is, Sheffield, and legally speaking, of Buckingharn-sAiVv. 
For he would not take the title of Buckingham, under a fear that 
there was lurking somewliere or other a claim to that title amongst 
the connections of the Yilliers family. Ho was a pompous grandee, 
who lived in uneasy splendour, and, as a writer, most extravagantly 
overrated; accordingly he is now forgotten. Such was his vanity, 
and his ridiculous mania for allying himself with royalty, that he 
first of all had the presumption to court the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne. Being rejected, he then offered himself to the 
illegitimate daughter of James II. by the daughter of Sir Charles 
Sedloy. She was oS ostentatious as himself, anil accepted him. 

XV.—^B 
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tingiiisliGd from those of liis conceited and half-learned 
wife; and the whole reply of Pope seems very much as 
though ho had been playing oif a mj^stification on his 
Grace. Undoubtedly the pompous cbikc felt that he had 
caught a Tartar. Now M. Dacier’s “ Horace,” wliich, with 
the text, fills nine volumes, Pope could not have read 
cxcpjd in Prcnch; for they are not even yet translated into 
English. Pcsides, Pope read critically the French transla¬ 
tion of his own “ Essay on Man,” “ Essay on Criticism,” 
“ Eape of the Lock,” &c. He spoke of them as a critic; 
and it was at no time a fault of Pope’s to make false pre¬ 
tensions. All readers of Pope’s Satires must also recol¬ 
lect numerous proofs that he had read Poileau with so 
much feeling of his peculiar merit that he has appropriated 
and naturalized in English some of his best passages. 
Voltaire was therefore certainly wrong. 

Of Italian literature, meantime. Pope knew little or 
nothing; and simply because he knew nothing of the lan¬ 
guage. Tasso, indeed, he admired; and, which is singular, 
more than Ariosto. Put we believe that he had read 
him only in English; and it is certain that ho could not 
take up an Italian autlior, either in prose or verse, for the 
miaffoctcd amusement of his leisure. 

Greek, wo all Imow, has been denied to Pope, ever 
since he translated Homer, and chiefly in consequence of 
that translation. This seems at first sight unfair, because 
criticism has not succeeded in fixing upon Pope any 
errors of ignorance. HiS deviations fixim Homer were 
uniformly the result of imperfect sympathy with the 
naked simplicity of the antique, and therefoi’e wilful 
deviations, not (like those of his moi’e'pretending com- 
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petitors, Addison and Tickcll) pure blunders of misappiti- 
liension. But yet it is not inconsistent ^svith tliis conces¬ 
sion to Poise’s merits, that wo must avow our belief in 
liis tliorough ignorance of Greek when lie first commenced 
his task. And to us it seems astonisliing tliat nobody 
should have adverted to that fact as a suflicient solution, 
and in fact the only plausible solution, of Pope’s excessive 
depression of spirits in the earliest stage of his labours. 
Tliis depression, after he had once pledged himself to his 
subscribers for the fulfilment of his task, arose from, and 
could liavc arisen from nothing else, than his conscious 
ignorance of Greek in connection with the solemn res])on- 
sibilities ho had assumed in the face of a great nation. 
Kay, even countries as presuni])tuoiisly disdainful of tra¬ 
montane literature as Italy took nn interest in this 
memorable undertaking. Bishop Berkeley found Salvini 
reading it at Florence; and IVIadame Dacier even, who 
i-ead little but Orcek, and certainly no English until then, 
condescended to study it. Pope’s dejection, therefore, or 
rather agitation (for it impressed by sympathy a tumul¬ 
tuous character upon his dreams which lasted for years 
after the cause had ceased to operate) was perfectly natural 
under the explanation wo have given, but not otherwise. 
And how did ho sunnount this unhappy self-distrust? 
Paradoxical as it may sound, we will venture to say that, 
with the innumerable aids for iiiterj)reting Homer which 
even then existed, a man sufficiently acquainted with . 
Latin might make a translation even critically exact. 
Tliis "Pope was not long in discovering. Other allevia¬ 
tions of his labour concurred, and in a ratio daily in¬ 


creasing. 
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Tho same formula} were continually recuning, such as, 
But him anneerinff, tJiua addressed the swift-foot^ Achilles; 

Or, 

But him sternly beholding, thus ^oJce Agamemnon the aing of mm. 

Then, again, universally the Homeric Greek, from many 
causes, is easy; and especially from these two : The 

simplicity of the thought, which never gathers into those 
perplexed knots of rhetorical condensation which we find 
in the dramatic poets of a higher civilization; 2c?Zy, Erom 
tho constant hounds set to tlie expansion of the thought 
hy tho form of the metre; an advantage of verae which 
makes tho poets so much easier to a beginner in tho 
German language than the illimitable weavers of prose. 
Tho lino or the stanza reins up tho poet tightly to his 
theme, and will not suffer him to expatiate. Gradually, 
therefore, Pope came to read tho Homeric Greek, but 
never accurately; nor did he ever read Eustathius without 
aid from Latin. As to any knowledge of the Attic 
Greek, of the Greek of the dramatists, the Greek of Plato, 
tho Greek of Demosthenes, Pope neither had it nor 
affected to have it. Indeed it was no foible of Pope’s, as 
we will repeat, to make claims which ho had not, or even 
to dwell ostentatiously upon those which he had. And 
. respect to Greek in particular, there is a manuscript 
rietiter in existence from Pope to a Mr Biidges at Falhani, 
which, speaking of the original Homer, dfstinctly records 
tho knowledge which he had of his o^vn “ imperfectness 
in the language.” Chapman, a most spirited translator of 
Homer, probably had no very critical skill in Greek; and 
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Hobbes was, beyond all question, as poor a Grecian as he 
was a doggerel translator; yet in this letter Pope professes 
his willing submission to tlie ‘‘authority” of Chapman 
and Hobbes as superior to his own. 

Finally, in Latin Pope was a “considerable proficient,” 
even by the cautious testimony of Dr Johnson; and in 
this language only the doctor was an accomplished critic. 
If Pope had resally the proficiency here ascribed to him, 
he must have had it already in his boyish years; for the 
translation from Statius, whicli is the principal monument 
of his skill, was executed before he was fourteen. We 
have taken the trouble to throw a hasty glance over it; 
and whilst we readily admit the extraonlinary. talent 
which it shows, as do all the juvenile essays of Pope, wo 
cannot allow tluit it argues any accurate skill in Latin. 
The woixl Malca, as we have seen noticed by some editor, 
he makes Malea; which in itself, as the name was not of 
common occurrence, would not have been an error worth 
noticing; but, taken in connection with the certainty tliat 
Pope had the original lino before him— 

Arripit ex templo Maleoa do valle rcaurgens, 

when not merely the scanning theoretically, but the whole 
I'hythmus practically, to the most obtuse ear, would be 
annihilated by Pope’s fake quantity, is a blunder which 
serves tb show his utter ignorance of prosody. Put, even 
as a version of the sense, with every allowance for a poet’s 
license of compression and expansion. Pope’s translation' 
is defective, and argues an occasional inability to construe 
the text. For instance, at the council summoned by 
Jupiter, it is Said that }\p at his fii^^t entrance seats 
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himself upon his stony throne, hut not so the inferior 
gods: 

Ncc protinus ausi 
Ca3licoliB, veniam donee pafor ipse sedendi 
Tranquilia jubet esse manu. 

In which passage there is a slight obscurity, from the 
ellipsis of tlio word sedere^ or sese locara ; hut the mean¬ 
ing is evidently that the other gods did not presume to 
sit -down protintiSf that is, in immediate succession to 
Jupiter, and interpreting his example as a tacit license to 
do so, until, hy a gentle wave of liis hand, the supreme 
father signifies his express permission to take their scats. 
But Pope, manifestly iinahlc to extract any sense from the 
passage, translates thus:— 

At Jovo’s assent the deities around, 

In solemn state, the consistory crown d; 

where at once the whole picturesque solemnity of the 
celestial ritual melts into the vaguest gencrnlitics. Again, 
at V. 178, ruptoique vices is translated ^Uind all the ties 
of nature Irroke /” hut hy vices is indicated the ultomato 
reign of the two hrothers, as mtified hy mutual oaths, and 
subsequently violated by Eteocles. Other mistakes might 
ho cited, which seem to prove that Poiie, like most self- 
taught linguists, was a vciy imperfect one.* Pope, in 
shoi-t, never rose to such a point in classical litcratui'c as 
to read either Greek or Latin authors without cllort, and 
fQ^ his private amusement. 

The result, theieforo, of Pope’s self-tuition appeal's to 
us, considemd in the light of an attempt to acquii’tr ccr- 


* See Note, p. 825. 
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tain accomplisliincnts of knowledge, a most complete 
failure. As a linguist, ho read no language with ease; 
none with pleasure to himself; and none with so much 
accuracy as could have carried him through the most 
popular author with a general independence on inter¬ 
preters. J3ut, considered with a view to his particular 
faculties and slumbering originality of power, which re¬ 
quired perhaps the stimulation of accident to arouse them 
elfectually, we are very much disposed to think that tlie 
very failure of his education as an aitiiicial training was 
a great advantage finally for inclining his mind to thiow 
itself, by way of indemnification, upon its native powers. 
Had he attained, as with bettor tuition he wonJd have 
attained, dislinguishod excolleiico as a scholar, or as a 
student of science, tlie chances are many that he ■would 
hav(} settled down into such studies as tliousands could 
pursue not less successfully than ho; whilst as it Wiu?, 
the very dissatislaction whieli hc^ could not but feel with 
liis slender attainments, must have given him a strong 
motive for cultivating those impulses of original power 
which he felt continually stirring within him, and ■w]ii<di 
were vivified into trials of competition as often as any 
distinguished excellence was introduced to hi.i knowledge. 

Pope’s father, at the time of his birth, lived in Lom¬ 
bard Street;* a street still familiar to the public eye, 
from its adjacency to some of tbo cliief motroj)olitan 
establishments, and to the English eari)osscssing a degreS ’ 


♦*One writer of that-age says, in Chcapsido : but probably this 
difference arose from contemplating Lombard Street as a prolongor 
tion of Gheapsidf. 
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of historical importance; first, as the residence of those 
Lombards, or Mdaneso, who affiliated our infant com¬ 
merce to the matron splendours of the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean; next, as the central resort of those jewel¬ 
lers, or “ goldsmiths,” as they were styled, who performed 
all the functions of modern hankers from the period of 
the parliamentary war to the rise of the Bank of England, 
that is, for six years after the birth of Pope; and, lastly, 
as the seat, until lately, of that vast post-office through 
which, for so long a period, has passed the coiTes]X)ndenco 
of all nations and languages, upon a scale unknown to 
any other country. In this street Alexander Pope the 
elder hud a house, and a warehouse, we presume, annexed, 
in which he conducted the wholesale business of a linen 
merchant. As soon as he had made a moderate foi-tune 
he retired from business, first to Kensington, and after¬ 
wards to Binfield, in Windsor Forest. The j)eriod of this 
migration is not assigned by any writer. It is probable 
that a prudent man would not adopt it with any prospect 
of having more children. But tins chance might be con¬ 
sidered as already extinguished at the birth of Pope; for 
though his father had then only attained his forty-fourth 
year, Mrs Pope had completed her forty-eighth. It is 
probable, from the interval uf seven days which is said to 
have elapsed between Pope’s punishment and his removal 
from the school, that his parents were then living'at such 
a d^ance from him as to prevent his ready communica- 
with them, else we may be sure that Mrs Pope would 
have flown on the wings of love and wrath to the reccue 
of her darling. Supposing, therefore, as wo do suppose, 
that Mr Bromley’s school in London was the scene of his 
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disgrace, it would appear on this .irgumcnt that hia*pareiits 
were then living in Windsor Forest. And this hypo* 
thesis falls in with another anecdote in Pope’s life, which 
wo know partly upon his own authority. He tells 
Wycherley that ho had seen Hiyden, and harely seen liim. 
Virffiliuin vidi tanium. This is presumed to liave been 
in Will’s Coffee-house, whither any person in search of 
Hryden would of course resort; and it must have been 
before Pope was twelve years old, for Diy'den died in 
1700. Now there is a letter of Sir Cliarles AVogan’s, 
stating that ho first took l*ope to AVill’s, and his words 
are, “from our forest.” Consequently, at that period, 
when he had not completed his twelfth year. Pope was 
already living in the forcst. 

From this perioil, and so long as the genial spirits of 
youth lasted, Pope’s life must have been one dream of 
plciasure. He tells Lord Ilervey that his mother did not 
spoil him; but that was no doubt because there "was no 
room for wilfuliiess or waywardness on cither side, when 
all was one placid scene of parental obedience and gentle 
filial authority. AVe feel persuaded that, if not in words, 
in spirit and inclination they would, in any notes they 
might have occasion to write, subscribe themselves “ your 
dutiful parents.” And of what consequence in whoso 
hands 'were the reins which were never needed ? Every 
reader *must be pleased to know that these idolizing 
parents lived to see their son at the very summit of his 
public elevation; even his father lived tw^o years and a- 
lial^ after the publication of his “ Homer” had commenced, 
and when his fortune was made; and his mother lived 
for nearly eighteen years more. What^a felicity for her, 
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Ilow rare and how perfect, to find that he, who to her 
maternal eyes was naturally the most perfect of human 
beings, and the i«lol of her heart, had already been the 
idol of the nation before ho ha^l completed his youtlu 
She had also another blessing not always commanded 
by the most devoted love : many sons there are who 
think it essential to manlinciss that they should treat 
their mother’s doting anxiety with levity, or even ridi¬ 
cule ; but Pope, who was the model of a good son, 
never swerved in words, manners, or conduct, from the 
most respectful tenderness, or intermitted the piety of his 
attentions. And so far did he carry this regard for his 
mothcr^s comfort, tliat, well knowing how she lived upon 
his presence or by his image, he denied himself for many 
years all excursions which could not be fully Jiccomplished 
within the revolution of a week. And to this cause, com¬ 
bined with the excessive huigtli of his motlier’s life, must 
be ascribed the fact that I\)pe never went abroad; not to 
Italy 'with Thomson or with Eerkeh^y, or any of his diplo¬ 
matic friends; not to Ireland, where his presence would 
liave been hailed as a national honour; not even to France, 
on a visit to his admiring and admired friend Lord EoLing- 
broko. For as to the fear of sea-sickness, that did not arise 
until a late period of his lil*., and at any ireriod would not 
have oper^lt^^d to prevent his crossing from Dover to Calais. 
It is possible that, in his earlier and more sanguine years, 
all the perfection of liis filial love may not liave availed to 
prevent him from now .-nd then bi-eathing a secret mur¬ 
mur at confinement so constant. Eut it is certain that, 
long before lie passed the meridian of his life. Pope liad 
come to view this confinement with fariother thoughts. 
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Experience had then taught him that to no man is the pri¬ 
vilege granted of possessing more than one or hvo friends 
who are such in extremity. By that time he had come to 
view his mother’s' death with fear and anguish. She, he 
know by many a sign, would have been happy to lay down 
her life for his sake; but for others, even those who were 
the most friendly and the most constant in their attentions, 
ho felt but too certainly that his death, or his heavy alliic- 
tion, might cost them a few sighs, but woidd not materially 
disturb their peace of mind. “ It is but in a veiy narrow 
circle,” says he, in a conlidential letter, “ that friendshii» 
walks in this world, and I care not to tread out of it more 
than 1 needs must; knowing well it is but to two or three 
(if quite so many) tliat any man’s wellure or memory can 
be of consequence.” After such acknowledgments, we aifs 
not surprised to find him writing thus of liis mother, and 
his fearful stnigglcs to tight off the shock of his mothei‘’s 
death, at a time ■when it was rapidly aj[»proaching. After 
having said of a friend’s death, “ the subject is beyond 
writing U])on, beyond cure or case by reason or reflection, 
beyond all but one thought that it is the will of God,” he 
goes on thus, “ So will the death of my mother be, which 
now I tremble at, now resign to, now bring close to me, 
now set farther olf; every day alters, turns me about, con¬ 
fuses my whole frame of mind.” There is no pleasure, he 
adds, -w^iicli the Avorld can give, “ equivalent t(j coimter- 
vail either the death of one I have so long lived with, or of 
one I have so long lived for.” IIoav Avill he comfort him¬ 
self •after her death t “I have nothing left but to turn my 
thoughts to one comfort, the last wo usually think of, 
though the only^ne we should in wisdom depend upon. I 
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sit in her room, and she is always present before me but 
when I sleep. I wonder I am so weU. I have shed 
many tears; but now I weep at nothing.” 

A man, therefore, happier than Pope in his domestic 
relations cannot easily have lived. It is true these rela¬ 
tions were circumscribed; had they been wider they could 
not have been so happy. But Pope was equally fortunate 
in liis social relations. Wliat, indeed, most of all surprises 
us is the courteous, flattering, and even brilliant reception 
which Pope found from his earliest boyhood amongst the 
most accomplished men of the world. Wits, courtiers, 
statesmen, grandees the most dignified, and men of fashion 
the mest brilliant, aU alike treated liim not only with 
pointed kindness, but with a respect tliat seemed to ac¬ 
knowledge him as their intellectual superior. Without 
rank, high birtli, fortune, without even a literary name, and 
ill defiance of a deformed person. Pope, wliilst yet only 
sixteen years of age, was caressed, and even honoured; and 
all this with no one recommendation but simply the know¬ 
ledge of his dedication to letters, and the premature expec¬ 
tations which ho raised of future excellence. Sir William 
Trumbull, a veteran statesman, who had held the highest 
stations, both diplomatic and ministerial, made him his 
daily companion. Wycherley, the old roue of the town, a 
second-rate wit, but not the less jealous on that account, 
showed the utmost deference to one whom, as a man of 
fashion, he must have regarded with contempt, and be¬ 
tween whom and himsulf there were nearly “ fifty good 
years of fair and foul weather.” Cromwell,* a fox-hunting 


* Dr Johnson said, that all ho could discoTor about Mr Grom- 
woll was the fact of his going a-hunting in a tid^ig; but Qay has 
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country gentleman, but uniting with that character the 
pretensions of a wit, and affecting also the reputation of a 
rake, cultivated his regard with zeal and conscious inferi¬ 
ority. Nay, which never in any other instance happened to 
the most fortunate poet, his very inaugural essays in verso 
were treated, not as prelusive efforts of auspicious promise, 
but as finished works of art, entitled to take their station 
amongst the literature of the land; and in the most 
worthless of all his poems, Walsh, an established authority, 
and whom Drydoii pronounced the ablest ci’itic of the age, 
found proofs of equality with Virgil. 

The literaiy correspondence with these gentlemen is 
interesting, as a model of what once passed for lint) letter- 
writing. Evciy nerve was strained to outdo each other 
in carving all thoughts into a filigree work of rhetoric; 
and the amobean contest was like that between two village 
cocks from neighbouring farms endeavouring to overcrow 
each other. To us, in this ago of purer and more mascu¬ 
line taste, the whole scene takes the ludicrous air of old 
and young fops dancing a minuet with each other, prac¬ 
tising the most elaborate grimaces, sinkings and risings 
the most awful, bows the most overshadowing, until plain 
walking, running, or the motions of natural dancing, aro 
thought too insipid for endurance. In this instance the 

added ajiotlier fact to Dr Johnson's, by calling him “ honest hatleaa 
' Cromwell with red breeches.” This epithet has puzzled the com¬ 
mentators, but its import is obvious enough. Cromwell, as we 
learn from more than one person, was anxious to be considered a 
fine^ gentleman, and devoted to women. Now it was long the 
custom in that age for such persons, when walking with ladies, to 
carry their hats in their hand. Louis XV. used to ride by the 
Bide of Madame ?e Pompadour hr.t in hand. • 
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taste Lad perhaps really been borrowed from France, 
though often enough we impute to France what is the 
native gi’owth of all inimls placed in similar circumstances. 
Madame do Sevigne’s Letters were really models of grace. 
But Balzac, whose letters, however, are not without in¬ 
terest, had in some measure formed himself upon the truly 
magnificent rhetoric of Pliny and 8eneca. Pope and his 
correspondents, meantime, degraded the dignity of rhetoric 
by applying it to trivial commonplaces of compliment; 
whereas Seneca applied it to the giandost themes which 
life or contemplation can supply. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, on first coming amongst the wits of the day, 
naturally adopted their style. She found this sort of 
rnplmism established; and it was not for a very young 
woman to oppose it. But her masculine understanding 
and powerful good sense, shaken free, besides, from all 
local follies by travels and extensive cormrierce with the 
world, first tlirew olf these glittering chains of alfectation. 
Dean Swift, by the very constitution of his mind, plain, 
sincAvy, nervous, and courting only the stivngth that allies 
itself with homeliness, was always indisjiosed to this mode 
of correspondence. And, finally. Pope himself, as liis 
earlier friends died olf, •'nd his own understanding Re¬ 
quired strength, laid it aside altogether. One reason 
doubtless was, that he found it too fatiguing; since in 
this way of letter-writing he was put to as much expense 
of wit in amusing an individual correspondent as would' 
(or an oipial extent have sufficed to delight the whole 
world. A funambulist may fiai-ass his muscles and risk 
his neck on the tight-rope, but hardly to entertain his 
OAm family. Pope, however, had another reason for do- 
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dining this showy system of fencing; and strange it is 
that he had not discovered this reason from the veiy first. 
As life advanced, it happened iinavoidahly that real busi¬ 
ness advanced; the careless condition of youtli prompted 
no topics, or at least prescribed none, but such as were 
agreeable to the taste, and allowed of an ornamental 
colouring. But wlicn downriglit business occurred, ex¬ 
chequer bills to be sold, meetings to bo airanged, nego¬ 
tiations confided, diHieulties to be explained, here and 
there by possibility a jest or two miglit be scattiued, a 
witty allusion thrown in, or a sentiment intiuuvA’eii; but 
for tho main body of the case, it neither could receive 
any ornamental treatment, nor if, by any eilort'of in¬ 
genuity, it hml^ could it look otherwise than silly end 
unrejisonablc :— 

Omari res i[»sa iiejrat, coiitonta tlucori. 

Pope’s idleness, therefore, on the one hand, concurring 
with good sense and tho necessities of business on tho 
other, drove him to quit his gay rhetoric in letter-writing. 
But there are passages surviving in his correspondence 
'which indicate that, after all, had leisure and the coai'sc 
perplexities of life permitted it, he still looked with parti¬ 
ality upon his youthful style, and cherished it as a first 
love. But in this harsh world, as tho course of true love, 
•so that of rhetoric, never did run smooth; an<l thus it 
happened that, with a lingering farewell, he fdt himself 
forced to bid it adieu. Strange that any man should^ 
Ihirik his own sincere and confidential overflowings of 
thought and feeling upon books, men, and jaiblic affairs, 
less valuable in a literaiy view than the legerdemain of 
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throwing tip bubbles into the air for the sake of watch¬ 
ing their prismatic hues, like an Indian juggler with his 
cups and balls. Wo of this ago, who have formed our 
notions of epistolary excellence from the chastity of Gray’s, 
the brilliancy of Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu’s during 
her later life, and the mingled good sense and fine feeling 
of Cowper’s, value only those letters of Pope which he 
himself thought of inferior value. And even with re¬ 
gal’d to these, wc may say that there is a great mistake 
made; the best of those later letters between Pope and 
Swift, &c., are not in themselves at all superior to the 
letters of sensible and accomplished women, such as leave 
every town in the island by every post. Their chief 
interest is a derivative one; we are pleased with any 
letter, good or bad, which relates to men of such eminent 
talent; and sometimes the subjects discussed have a sepa¬ 
rate interest for themselves. Put as to the quality of the 
discussion, apart from the person discussing and the tiling 
discussed, so trivial is the value of these letters in a largo 
proportion, that wo cannot but wonder at the prepos¬ 
terous value which was set upon them by the writers.* 
Pope especially ought not to have his ethereal works 
loaded by the mass of trivial prose which is usually at¬ 
tached to them. 

This correspondence, meantime, with the wits of the 


* It is strange indeed to find, not only that Pope had so fre¬ 
quently kept rough copies of his own letters, and that he thought 
#1 well of thorn as to repeat the samo letter to different persons, as 
in the case of the two lovers killed by lightning, or even to two 
sisters, Martha and Tiierese Blount (who wore sure to communicate 
their letters), but that even Swift had retained copies of hit. 
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timo, though one mode by ‘which, in the absence of re¬ 
views, the reputation of an author 'was spread, did not 
perhaps serve the interests of Pope so effectually as the 
poems which in this way he circulated in those classes of 
English society whoso favour he chiefly courted. One of 
his friends, the tnily kind and accomplished Sir William 
Trumbull, served him in that way, and perhaps in another 
eventually even more important. The library of Popovs 
father was composed exclusively of polemical divinity; a 
proof, by the way, that he was not a blind convert to the 
lioman Catholic faith, or, if ho was so originally, had re¬ 
viewed the grounds of it, and adhered to it after strenuous 
study. In this dearth of books at liis own hora*o, and 
until* he w'as able to influence his father in buying moi’e 
extensively, Pope had bcnelitcd by the loans of his friends; 
amongst whom it is probable that Sir William, as one of 
the best scholars of the whole, might assist him most. 
He certainly offered him the most touching compliment, 
as it was also the wisest and most paternal counsel, when 
ho besought him, as one goddess-horrif to quit the con¬ 
vivial society of deep-drinkers : ‘ 

Heu, fuge nate <fca, tequo his, ait, cripe maliii. 

With these aids from friends of rank, and his way thus 
laid open to public favour, in the year 1709 Pope first 
came forward upon the stage of literature. The same 
year wliich terminated his legal minority introduced him 
to the public. Miscellanies in those days were almost 
periodical repositories of fugitive verse. Tonson happened ^ 
at this time to be publishing one of some extent, the sixth 
volume of which offered a sort of ambush to the young 
aspirant of WinSsor Forest, from w'hich.he might watch 
E 2 
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the public feeling. * The volume was opened by Mr 
Ambrose Philips, in the character of pastoral poet; and 
in the same character, but stationed at the end of the 
volume, and thus covered •by his bucolic leader, as a sol¬ 
dier to the rear by the file in advance, appeared Pope ; so 
that he might win a little public notice, without too much 
seeming to challenge it. This half-clandestine emersion 
upon the stage of authorship, and his furtive position, are 
both mentioned by Pope as accidents, but as accidents in 
which he rejoiced, and not improbably accidents which 
Tonson had arranged with a view to his satisfaction. It 
must appear strange that Pope at twenty-one should 
chooso’ to come forward for the first time with a work 
composed at sixteen. A difierence of five years al^ that 
stage of life is of moiu effect than of twenty at a later; 
and his own expanding judgment could hardly fail to 
inform him that his “Pastorals” were by far the worst of 
his works. In reality, let us not deny, that had Pope never 
written anything else, his name would not have been 
known as a name even of promise, but would probably 
have been mdoemed from oblivion by some satirist or 
writer of a “ Dunciati” Were a man to meet witli such 
a nondescript monster as the following, viz.—“ Zove (mt of 
Mount ^tna hy a Wliirlwindy' ho would suppose him¬ 
self reading the “liacing Calendar.” Yet this hybrid 
creature is one of the many zoological monsters to whoni 
the ‘Pastorals” introduce us ;— 

I know thee, love ! on foreign mountains bom, 

Wolves gave tliee suck, and savage tigers fed. 

Thou wert from Aiitna's burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 
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But the very names “Damon” and “ Strephon,” “PhillU” 
and “ Delia,” are rank with childishness. Arcadian life 
is at the best a feeble conception, and rests upon the false 
principle of crowding together all the luscious sweets of 
rural life, undignified by the danger which attends pas¬ 
toral life in our climate, and unrelieved by shades, either 
moral or physical. And tlie Arcadia of Pope’s age was 
the spurious Arcadia of the opera tlicatrc, and, what is 
worse, of the French opci'a. 

The hostilities which followed between these rival 
wooers of the pastoral muse are well known. JVpe, 
irritated at what he conceived the partiality shown to 
Philips in the “ Guardian,” j)iirsue(l the rovicAv iioAically ; 
and, whilst affecting to load his antagonist with praises, 
diaws into pointed relief some of his most llagrant faults. 
Tlie result, however, wo cannot believe. That all the 
wits, except Addison, were duped by the irony, is quite 
impossible. Could any man of sense mistake lor praise 
the remark that Philips had imitated “every line of 
Stradathat he had introduced wolves into Fiighind, 
and proved himself the first of gardeners by making his 
floAvers “blow all in the same season 1” Or, sup])ose 
those passfiges unnoticed, could the broad sneer esca 2 )e 
him where Pope taxes the other Avriter (viz., himself) 
Avith having deviated “into doAvnriglit jioetry?” ortho 
.outrageous ridicule of Philips’ style, as setting up for the 
ideal type of the pastoral stylo the quotation from Gay, 
beginning, 

• Hager, go vetch tha kco, or else tlia zan 

Will quite bego before ch’ ‘avs half a don! 

Philips is said fo liave resented this tre^itment by thi'cats 
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of personal chastisement to Pope, and even hanging up a 
rod at Button’s CoffeC'house. We may be certain that 
Philips never disgraced himself by such ignoble conduct. 
If the public, indeed, wore univc;rsally duped by the 
paper, what motive had Philips for resentment ? Or, in 
any case, what plea had he for attacking Pope, who had 
not come forward as the author of the Essay ? But, from 
Pope’s confidential account of the matter, we know that 
Philips saw him daily, and never offered him “ any inde¬ 
corum j” though, for some cause or other. Pope pursued 
Philips with virulence through life. 

In the year 1711 Pope published his “Essay on Criti¬ 
cism,” which some people have very unreasonably fancied 
his best performance; and in the same year his “ Eape of 
the Lock,” the most exquisite monument of playful fancy 
that universal literature offers. It wanted, however, as 
yet, the principle of its vitality, in wanting the machinery 
of sylphs and gnomes, with which addition it was first 
published in 1714. 

In the year 1712 Pope appeared again before the public 
as the author of the “ Temple of Fame,” and the “ Elegy 
to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady.” Much specu¬ 
lation has arisen on the question concerning the name 
of this lady, and the more interesting question con¬ 
cerning the nature'of the persecutions and misfortunes 
which she suffered. Pope appears purposely to’ decline, 
answering tho questions of his friends upon that point; 
at least the questions have reached us, and the answers 
have not. Joseph Warton supposed himself to have 
ascertained four facts about her: that her name was 
Wainsbury; that she was deformed in i^rson; that she 
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retired into a convent £rom some circumstances connected 
with an attachment to a young man of inferior rank; and 
that shQ killed herself, not by a sword, as the poet insin¬ 
uates, but by a halter. As to the latter statement, it 
may veiy possibly bo true; such a change would bo a 
very slight exercise of the poet’s privileges. As to the 
rest, there ave scarcely grounds enough for an opinion. 
Pope certainly speaks of her under the name of Mrs 

Miss) AV- , which at least argues a poetical 

exaggeration in describing her as a being “tliat once 
had tUleSf honour, wealth, and fameand ho may as 
much have exaggerated her pretensions to beauty. It 
is indeed noticeable that he speaks sinn)ly of hcT^ decent 
limbs, which, in any English use of the word, does not 
im]>ly much enthusiasm of praise. She ai)pears to have 
been the niece of a Lady A-; and Mr Graggs, after¬ 
wards secretary of state, wrote to Lady A- on her 

behalf, and otherwise took an interest in her fate. As 
to her being a I’clative of the Luke of Puckingham’s, 
that rests upon a mere conjectural interpretation applied 
to a letter of that nobleman’s. But aU things about 
this unhappy lady are as yet enveloped in mystery. And 
not the least part of tho mystery is a letter of l*o|ic-’s to 

a Mr C- y bearing date 1732, that is, just twenty 

years after tho publication of the i)oem, in whicli Pope, 
in a rnihly tone, justifies himself for his estraiig<inient, 
and presses against liis unkno^vn comjspondent tho very 
blame which ho had applied generally to tho kinsman of 
the poor victim in 1712. ^fow, unless there is somo 
mistake in tho date, how are w’e to explain this gentle¬ 
man’s long letheS'gy, and his sudden sensibility to Pope’s 
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anathema, with which the world lu^ resounded for twenty 
years? 

Pope had now established his reputation with the public 
as the legitimate successor and heir to the poetical supre¬ 
macy of Dryden. Ilis “ Eape of the Lock” was unrivalled 
in ancient or modern literature, and the time had now 
arrived when, instead of seeking to extend his fame, he 
might count upon a pretty general support in applying 
what he had already established to the promotion of his 
own interest. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1713, ho 
formed a iinal resolution of undertaking a new translation 
of the “ Iliad.” It must be observed that ali*cady in 1709, 
concun’cntly Avitli his Pastorals, he had published speci¬ 
mens of such a translation; and these had been communi¬ 
cated to his friends some time before. In particular, Sir 
William Trumbull, on the 9th of April 1708, urged 
upon Pope a complete translation of both “ Iliad ” and 
“ Odyssey.” Defective skill in the Greek language, exagge¬ 
ration of the difliculties, and the timidity of a writer as 
yet unknown, and not quite twenty years old, restrained 
l^ope for Jive years and more. What he had practised as 
a sort of hravura, for a single effort of display, he recoiled 
from as a daily task to be pursued through much toil, 
and a considerable section of his life. However, he dal¬ 
lied with the purpose, starting difficulties in the temper 
of one who wishes to hear them undervalued; until at 
length Sir Richard Steele determined him to the under- 
Vtaking,—^a fact overlooked by the biograiihers, but which 
is ascertained by Ayre’s account of that intemew between 
Pope and Addison, probably in 1716, which sealed the 
Tuptui'c between, them. In the autumn ^f 1713, ho made 
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liis design known amongst his friends. Accordingly, on 

f 

the 21st of October, we have Lord Lansilowne’s letter, 
express^g his great pleasure at the communication; on 
the 26 th, we have Addison’s letter encouraging him to 
the task ; and in November of tlio same year occurs tlio 
amusing scene so grapliically described by Lisliop Kennet, 
wJien Dean Swift presided in the conversjitiou, and 
amongst other indications of liis conscious uutliority, 
“ instnictcd a young nobleman that tlie best poet in Eng¬ 
land Avas ]Mr Pope, Avho liad heywi a translation of Homer 
into English verse, for Avhich he must have them all sub¬ 
scribe ; for,” says he, “ the author shall not heyiti to print 
until I have a thousand yulneas for him” • 

If this were the extent of what Swift anticipated from 
the work, he fell miserably below the result. Put, per¬ 
haps, he spoke only of a cautionary aiTha or earnest. As 
this was uiKpiestionably the giAjatest literary labour, as to 
prolit, ever executed, not excepting the most lucrative of 
Sir Walter Scott’s, if due allowance bo made for the 
altered value of money, and if avc consider the “ Odyssey ’’ 
as forming part of the labour, it may be right to state 
the particulars of Poijc’s contract Avith Lintot. 

The number of subscribci's to the “ Iliad” was 575, and 
the number of cojucs subscribed for Avas 651. The AA’ork 
Avas to be printed in six ipiarto A’^olumes, ajid the subscrip¬ 
tion Avai^ guinea a volume. Consetiuently b}' the subscrip¬ 
tion Pope obtained six times 654 guineas, or L.4218, Os. 
(for the guinea then passed for 21s. Od.); and for the 
cop 3 »*ight of each volume Lintot offered L.200, conse- 
fj[uently L.12()0 for the Avhole six; so that from the 
“Iliad” the profit exactly amounted to ^i.5310, ICs, Of 
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the ** Odyssey/' 674 copies were subscribed for. It was to 
be printed in five quarto volumes, and the subscription 
was a guinea a volume. Consequently by the ^bscrip^ 
tion Pope obtained five times 574 guineas, orL.3085, 5s.; 
and for the copyright Lintot offered L. 600. The total sum 
received therefore by Pope, on account of the “ Odyssey,” 
was L.3685, 6s. But in this instance he had two coad¬ 
jutors, Broome and Penton; between them they trans¬ 
lated twelve books, leaving twelve to Pope. The notes 
also were compiled by Broome; but the postscript to the 
notes was written by Pope. Fenton received L.300, 
Broome L.500. Such, at least, is Warton’s account, and 
more probable than that of Buffhead, who not only varies 
the proportions, but increases the whole sum given to the 
assistants by L.100. Thus far we had followed the guid¬ 
ance of mere probabilities, as they lie upon the face of 
the transaction. But wo have since detected a written 
statement of Pope’s, unaccountably overlooked by the 
biographers, and serving of itself to show how negligently 
they have read the works of their illustrious subject. The 
statement is entitled to the fullest attention and confidence, 
not being a hasty or casual notice of the transaction, but 
pointedly shaped to meet a calumnious rumour against 
Pope in his character of paymaster; as if he who had 
found so much liberality from publishers in his own per¬ 
son, wore niggardly or unjust as soon as he assumed those 
Mions to others. Broome, it was alleged, had expressed 
imself dissatisfied with Pope’s remuneration. Perhaps 
le had; for he would be likely to frame his estimate for 
his own services from the scale of Pope’s reputed gains; 
and those gains would, at any rate, be ehdrmously exagge- 
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rated,418 uniformly happens where there is a basis of tho 
marvellous to begin witli. And, secondly, it would be 
natural enough to assume the previous result from the 
“ Iliad” as a fair standard for computation; but in tliis, as 
we know, all parties found themselves disappointed, and 
llroomo had the less right to mimnur at this, since the 
ai rangement with himself as chief journeyman in the job 
was one main cause of the disappointment. There was 
also another reason why lirooino should be less satisfied 
than Fenton. Verso for verse, any one thousand lines of 
a translation so purely mc'chanical might stand against 
any other thousand ; and so far the ct]uati()n ol' claims 
was easy. A book-keeper, with a pen behind liis ear, and 
(’ocker s “ Golden Kule” ojien before him, could do lull 
justice to Mr Ih’oome as a poat every Haturday night. 
P)Ut Jlroome had a se]>arute accoiint-current for pure prose 
against l*ope. One he had in conjunction with Fenton 
lor verses delivered on the premises at so much per hun¬ 
dred, on which there could he no demur, cxcei)t as to tho 
allowance for tare and tret as a discount in favour of 
l^ope. liut the prose account, the account for notes, 
I’ocpiiring very various degrees of reading and research, 
allowed of no such easy equation. There it was, W(J con¬ 
ceive, that Broome’s discontent arose. Po])e, however, 
declares that he had given him L.500, thus conlirmiug 
tjic proportions of Warton against Ruffhead (that is, in 
effect, Warburton), and some other advantages which 
were not in money, nor deductions at all from his own 
money profits, but which may have been worth so much 
money to Broome as to give some colourable truth to 
Buffhead’s allegation of an adflitional L.«100. In direct 

XV.— 
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money, it remains certain that Fenton had three and 
liroomo five liunclred pounds. 

It follows, thcrcifor(!, that for the “ Iliad” and “Odyssey^' 
jointly he received a sum of L.8!)9G, Is., and paid for 
assistance L.800, which leaves to himself a <’lear sum of 
L.8196,18. And, in fact, his profits ouf^ht to he calcjiated 
without deduction, since it was his own choice, from in- 
dohjTice, to purchase assistance. 

The “Iliad” was •■<miinenced about Octohor 1713. In 
the summer of the fi>Ilowin" year ho was so far advanced 
as to begin making arrangcunents with Lintot for the 
printing; and the first two bf)oks, iji maiiuserij)t, were put 
into the hands of Lord Halifax. In June 1715, between 
the loth and 2<Sth, the subseribei-s received their copies of 
the first volunui; and in duly, Lintot lu'gan to publish that 
volume generally. Some readers will iiKpiire, Who paid 
for the printing and ])aper, tK:c.? All this expense fell 
njjon Liniofi, for whom Pope was sin«'rlluousIy anxious. 
The sagacious bookseller iinderstocjd wliat he was about; 
and, when a ])irated edition was juddisbtjd^ in llollaiid, he 
(Miunteracted the injury by ininting a cheap edition, of 
Avhioh 7500 copies were .old in a few wt;eks; an extra¬ 
ordinary proof of the extendt d interest in litei’ature. The 
second, third, and fourth volume of the “Iliad,” each con¬ 
taining, like the first, four hooka, were published succes¬ 
sively in 1716, 1717, 1718 ; and in 1720 Pope c6mplete(J 
the work by publishing the fifth volume, containing five 
books, and the sixth, containing the last three, with the 
requisite supplementary apparatus. • 

The “Odyssey” was commenced in 1723 (not 1722, as 
Mr Eoscoe virtually asserts at p. 259), and the publication 
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of it was finished in 1725. The sale, however, was much 
inferior to tliat of the “Iliad,” for wliich more reasons than 
one might be assigned. But there can l)o no doubt that 
Pope himself depreciated the work, by liis undignilied 
arrangcTnents for working by subordinate hands. Such a 
j)roccss may answer in scid])turc, because there a quantity 
of rough-hewing occurs, wliich can no more be improved 
by committing it to a Phidias, than a common shop-bill 
could be im])rovcd in its ariihinetic by Sir Isaac Xewton. 
But in literature such aiTangeinents are d('grading; and, 
above all, in a work wliieli was l)iit too much (‘xposfd 
already to the j>re.-;iim])tion of being a mere clfort of 
meelianic skill, or (as Curll said to tin; 1 louse of l.onis) 
“rt/wnVr,” it was deliberately helping forward that idea 
to l(*t off parts of the labour. Only tliink of ^lilUm let- 
ling off by contract to the. lowest oiler, and to be delivered 
by smh a day (for wliicli good security to bo found), six 
])ook-s of “ l*aradise Lost.” It is true, tlui great dnirnatic 
authors were often c.olhihoratoursy but their case was essen¬ 
tially different. The loss, however, fell not upon Pope, 
Imt upon Lintot, who, on this occasion, was out of ienijxT, 
and talked ratliiT broadly of prosecution. ]>ut that was 
out of the question. Pope had acted indiscreetly, but 
nothing could he alleged against his honour; lor he liad 
expressly warned the public that he did not, as in the other 
cas<‘, profess to tmnslutej hut to undertalca'^ a translation 

* Tbe word vntierlake liad not yi;t lost tlio meaning of Shale* 
speare’s. age, in which it was understood to describe those cases 
where, the labour being of a miscellaneous kind, some person in 
chief offered to overlc^k and conduct the whole, whether with or 
without personal labour. The modern undertakert limited to the 
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of the “Odyssey.” Lintot, however, was no loser ab¬ 
solutely, though he might be so in relation to his expecta¬ 
tions ; on the contrary, he grew rich, bought land, and 
became sherilf of the county in which his estates lay. 

We have pursued the Homeric labours umrterru 2 )tedly 
from tluiir commencement in 1713 till their final tennina- 
tion in 1725, a period of twelve 3 ’cars or nearly ; because 
this was tlif! task to which Pope owed the dignity, if not 
the comforts, of his life, since it was this which enabled 
him to decline a pension from all administrations, and even 
from bis fj-iend Graggs, the secretary, to decline the ex})ress 
olfer of L.300 jicr annum. Indeed, Po])e is always proud 
to own his obligations to Tlonu'r. In tlie interval, how¬ 
ever, between the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” Pope 
listened to pro[)()sals made by Jacob Tonson that he should 
revise an edition of Shakspeare. Por this, which was in 
fact tlie first atUnupt at establishing the text of the miglity 
poet. Pope obtained but little mom^y, and still less reputa¬ 
tion. lie received, aecording to tradition, only L.217,12s. 
for his trouble of collation, which must have h('en con¬ 
siderable, and some other trilling editorial labour. And 
the opinion of all judges, from the first so unfavourable 
as to liavc depreciated the money value of the book enor¬ 
mously, perhaps from a proi»ossession of the public mind 
against the fitness of Pope for executing the dull labours 
of revision, has ever since pronounced this work the very 
worst edition in existence. For the edition we liave little 
to plead; but for the editor it is but just to make three 

caro of funerals, was then but one of numortua cases to which the 
term was applied. 
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apologies : In the first place, he wrote a brilliant preface, 
which, although (like other works of the same class) too 
much occupied in displaying his own ability, and too often, 
Ibr the sake of an cllectivo antithesis, doing deep injustice 
to Shakspcarc, yet undoubtedly, as a wliolc, extended his 
fame, by giving the sanction and countersign of a great 
wit to llie national admiration. as J)r Johnson 

admits, Pope’s hiilure pointed out the right road to his 
successors. Thirdhj^ even in this failure it is but i’air to 
say, that in a graduated scale of merit, as (.listributed 
amongst the long succession of n<litors through that cen¬ 
tury, Pope holt Is a rank j>roportionable to his age. Por 
the year 1720, lie is no otlierwiso below Tlieobald,'Tlan- 
mer, Cajiell, '\\’’arbiirion, or even Johnson, than as they 
ar(i successively below eacli other, and all of them as to 
accuracy b(;low Steeveils, as he again was below Malone 
and Pead. 

The gains from Shakspeare would hardly counterbalance 
the loss which Pope sustained this year from the South 
Sea bubble. One thing,-by the way, is still unaccount¬ 
ably neglected by writers on tliis question: liow it was 
that the great Mississippi bubble, during tlio Orleans 
regency in Paris, should have happened to coincide with 
that of London. If this were accident, how marvellous 
that the same insanity should possess the two great capi¬ 
tals of Christendom in the same year ! If, again, it were 
not accident, but due to some common cause, why is not 
that cause explained 1 Pope to his nearest friends never 
stated the amount of his loss. The biographers report 
that at one time his stock was worth from twenty to thirty^ 
thousand pounds. But that is quite impossible. It is 
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true that, as the stock rose at one time a thousand ])cr 
cent., tills would not imply on Pope’s part an oiiginal 
purchase Ixiyond twenty-five liundrcd pounds or tlu're- 
abouts. Put l\)pe lias furnished no argument against 
that, which we sliall improve. He quotes morp than oiic(^, 
a.s applieahlc to his own case, the old jiroverhial riddl(3 of 
Hesiod, flrXeov ^avrog {the half is mm'e than the ichole). 
AVliat (lid lie mean bytliatl AVe understand it thus: 
that hetweeri the selling and buying, the variations liad 
bi?en such as to sink his shares to one-half of the price 
they hatl oncc3 reached, but, oven at that doprec.iatiou, to 
leave him richer on selling out than he liad been at first. 
Put the half of L.25,000 would bo a far larger sum than 
Pope (M)uld have, ventured to risk upon a fund confessedly 
liable to daily fiuctuation. L..‘50()0 would be tlie utmost 
he could risk; in which case the half of L.2r),000 would 
liave left bim so very much richer that he Avould have 
proelidmcd his goodlurtune as an evidence of his skill and 
pindeiico. A^et, on the contrary, he wished his fihmds to 
understand at times that he luul lost. Put hi.s friends 
forgot to ask oim important rpiestion; AV"as the. word loss 
to ho understood in ••(ihiiion to the imaginary and nominal 
wealth which he once possessed, or in relation to the ahso- 
liito sum invested in the SoUuh Sea fund 1 The ti uth is, 
Pope practi.secl on this, as on other occasions, a little 
jincjjsing, which is the chief foible in his character. Hi.s 
object was that, according to circumstances, ho might 
vindicate his own freedon. from the common mania, in 
case his enemies should take that handle for atta'ekiiig 
^ him; or might have it in his power to glcad poverty, and 
to account for it, in case he should ever accept that pen- 
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sion which haJ been so orten tciidcrcd but never sternly 
rejected. ^ • 

In 1723 Pope lost one of his dearest friends, Bishop- 
Atterbur}", by banisliinent; a sentence most justly in- 
enrred, and inercifally mitigated by the hostile Wliig 
Government. On tlie bishop’s trial, a cireuinstunee oc- 
eniTcd to Pope wlii<-]i flagi-antly corroborated Iiis own 
belief in lii.s natural (lis([ualilieatioii for jmblie lile. JJe 
Avas sunnnoned as an evidence on his friend’s behalf. He, 
had but a dozen Avords to say, simply (explaining tJic! 
general tenor of his iordsln'p’.s beJiaviour at Bromley; and 
yet, under this triA'ial lask, tlioiigli suj)i)ort(*(l by the 
enthusiasm of In's friendship, Ikj broke down. * l,,ord 
Bolingbroke, r<‘turning from exile, ne-t the bisho]> at tins 
sea-sid(;; nj»on Avhich it Avas Avittily remarked that they 
Avero “exclmnged.” Lord liolingbrokc .supplied to l*oj)e 
the ])lac,e, or peibaps inorfi than supjilied tlu; ])Iace, of 
the friend lie had lost; for Bob’ngbroke Avas a fna-thinker, 
and so far more entertaining to ]*opc, even Avhilst par¬ 
tially dissenting, than Atterbury, Avhoso cleric^al pi-ofession 
laid him under restraints of decorum, and latterly, tlieie 
is reason to think, of conscience. 

In 172o, on closing the “Gdys.scy,” 3*ope aiinomiei s 
his intention to fiAvift of quitting the labours of a trans¬ 
lator, and thence forwards applying himself to original 
Hjoniposition. This resolution Jed to the “Lssay on Idan,” 
which appeared soon afterwards; and, Avith the exception 
of tAVO labours, which occupied Pope in the intcival 
betVecn 1720 and 1729, the rest of Jiis life may properly 
be described as dedicated to the further extension of that 
Essay. The two works Avhich he intetposed Avere a col- 
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lection of the fugitive papers, wlictlier prose or verse, 
which and Dean Swift had scattered amongst theii* 
ficiends at different periods of life. The avowed motive 
for this publication, and in fact the secret motive, as dis- 
closed in Pope’s confidential letters, was to make it 
impossible thenceforwards for piratical publishers like 
CurlU Both Pope and Swift dreaded the malice of Curll 
in case they should die before him. It was one of Curll’s 
regular artifices to publish a heap of trash on the death 
of any eminent man, under the title of his “ Remains 
and in allusion to that practice it was that Arbuthnot 
most wittily callcjd Curll “ one of the new terrors of 
death.’’’ By publishing aU, Pope would have disarmed 
Curll beforehand; and that was in fact the puipose; and 
that plea only could be offered by two grave authors, 
one forty, the other sixty years old, for reprinting jeux 
tVesprit that never had any other apology than the youth 
of their authors. strange to say, after all, some were 

omitted; and the omission of one opened the door to 
Curll as well as that of a score. Let Curll have once 
inserted the narrow end of the wedge, he would soon have 
driven it home. 

This “Miscellany,” however, in three volumes (pub¬ 
lished in 1727, but afterwards increased by a fourth in 
1732), though in itself a trifling work, had one vast con¬ 
sequence. It drew after it swarms of libels and lampoons,, 
levelled almost exclusively at Pope, although the cipher 
of the joint authors stood entwined upon the title-page. 
These libels in their turn produced a second re-action; 
and, by stimulating Pope to effectual anger, eventually 
drew forth, for tho everlasting admiration of posterity. 
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tlic very greatest of Pope’s works,—a monument of satiri¬ 
cal power the greatest which man has produced, not 
excepting tho “MacPleckno” of Dryden, namely, the 
immortal “ Dunciad.” 

In October of the year 1727 this poem, in its original 
form, was completed. Many editions, not spurious alto¬ 
gether, nor surreptitious, but with some connivance, not 
yet explained, from I'ope, were printed in Dublin and in 
Ijondon. l>ut tho first quarto and ackiiowl(?dgcd edition 
was published in London early in “1728-9,” as tho 
editors cliooso to write it, that is (without perplexing the 
reader), in 1729; on ]\Iarch 12 of whicli year it was 
presented by the prime minister, Sir liobcrt WaljTolo, to 
the king and queen at St James’s. 

Like a hornet, who is said to leave his sting in tho 
wound, and afterwards to languish away. Pope felt so 
greatly exhausted by the efibrts connected with tho 
“ Duneiad” (which are far greater, in fact, than all his 
Homeric labours put together), that ho prepared his 
friends to expect for the future only an indolent com¬ 
panion and a hermit. Ev(*nts rapidly succeeded which 
tended to strengthen the impression he had conceived of 
his own decay, and certainly to incTCase his disgust with 
the world. In 1732 died his frieiul Atterbury; and on 
December the 7th of the same year Gay, the most unpre¬ 
tending of all the wits whom he kncAV, and the one witli 
whom ho had at ono time been domesticated, expired, 
after an illness of three days, which Dr Arbuthnot 
declares to have been “the most precipitate” he ever 
knew. But in fact Gay had long been decaying from the 
ignoble vice of ioo much and too luxurious eating. Six 
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months after this loss, which greatly affected Pope, came 
the last deadly wound which tliis life could inflict, in the 
death of liis mother. She had for some time been in her 
dotage, and recognised no face but that of her son, so 
that her death was not unexpected; but that circumstance 
did not soften tlie blow of separation to Pope. She died 
on the 7th of June 1733, being then ninety-three years 
old. 3'lirco days afeer, 'writing to llichardson the painter, 
for tlie i)urpose of urging him to come down and take 
lior i)ortrait before the coflin 'was closed, ho says, “1 
thank God her death was as easy as her life was inno¬ 
cent; and as it cost her not a groan nor even a sigh, 
there is yet upon h('.r countenance such an expr(*ssion of 
traii(|uillity” tliat “it would aflbrd the iincst image of a 
saint cx])ired that ever painting drew. Adieu, may you 
die as happily.” Tlic funeral took place on tho 11th; 
l*t)])e tlicn fpiitted the house, unable to suj)])ort tho 
silence of licr chamber, and did not return for months, 
nor in fact ever reconciled himself to tho sight of her 
vacant apartment. 

Sv/ift also he had virfually lost for ever. In April 
1727 this unhappy man had visited Pope for tlic last 
time. During this visit occurred the death of George 1. 
Great cxjjcctations arose from tliat event amongst tlm 
Tories, in which, of course. Swift sliared. It was rec¬ 
koned uppn as a thing of course that Walpole would 
be dismissed. But this bright gleam of hope proved as 
treacherous as all before; and the anguish of this final 
disappointment perhaps it was which brought on a violent 
attack of Swift’s constitutional malady. On the last of 
August he quitted Pope's house abruptly; concealed him- 
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self in London; and finally quitted it, as stealthily as he 
had before quitted Twickenham, for Ireland, never more 
to return. He left a most affectionate letter for Pope; 
but his affliction, and his gloomy anticipations of insanity, 
were too oppressive to allow of his seeking a personal in- 
tciwicw. 

J^pe might now describe himself pretty nearly as vlfl- 
mii8 suorum; and if he would have fihmds in future, he 
must seek them, as bo complains bitterly, almost ainongsst 

■ 

strangers and another generation. This sense of desolfi- 
tion may account for the acrimony which too much dis¬ 
figures his writings henceforward. IJetwecn 11 o2 and 
1740 ho was chiefly engaged in satires, wliich uniformly 
speak a liigh moral tone in the midst of personal inv(‘c- 
tivc; or in poems directly idiilosophical, which almost as 
uniformly s])eak the bitter tone of satire in the midst of 
dispassionate ethi(;s. His “ Essay on !Man” was but one 
link in a general course which he had projected of moral 
philovsophy, here and there pursuing his themes into the 
fields of metaphysics, but no farther in either field of 
morals or m(‘.taphysics than ho could make compati)>le 
with a ])Octical treatment. These works, how'ever, Jiatii- 
rally entangled him in feuds of various com 2 )lexions witli 
jiooplo of veiy various pretensions; and to admirers of 
Pope so fervent as wo lU’ofess ourselves, it is painful to 
.acknowledge that the dignity of his latter years, and the 
becoming tranquillity of increasing age, are sadly disturbed 
by the petulance and the tone of irritation which, alike to 
those in the wrong and in the right, inevitably besiege all 
personal disputes. He was agitated besides by a piratical 
publication of** his correspondence. [This emanated of 
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course from the den of Curll, the universal robber and 
blatant beast" of those days; and besides the injury 
offered to his feelings by exposing some youtliful sallies 
which ho wished to have suppressed, it Jrew upon him a 
far more disgraceful imputation, most assuredly unfounded, 
but accredited by Dr Johnson, and consequently in full 
currency to this day, of having acted collusively witli 
Curll, or at least through Curll, for the publication of 
what he wished the world to see, but could not else have 
devised any decent pretext for exhibiting. 

The disturbance of his mind on this occasion led to a 
circular request, dispersed amongst his friends, that they 
would return his letters. All complied except Swift. He 
only delayed, and in 1‘act shuffled. Lut it is easy to read 
in his evasions, and l*opc, in spite of his vexation, read 
the same tale, viz., that in consequence of his incurring 
attacks and increasing misery, Ikj was himself the victim 
of artifices amongst those who surrounded him. What 
Pope apprehended happened. The letters wore all pub¬ 
lished in Dublin and in London, the originals being then 
only returned when they had done their work of exjiosurc. 

Such a tenor of life, so constantly fretted by petty 
wrongs or by leaden insults, to which only the celebrity 
of their object lent force or wings, allowed little ojipor- 
tunity to Pope for recalling his powers from angry themes, 
and convcr|g[ing them upon others of more catholic* philo¬ 
sophy. To the last he continued to conceal vipers be- 

III 

neath his flowers; or rather, speaking proportionately to 
the c^c, he continued to sheath amongst the gleaming 
but innocuous lightnings of his departing splendours the 
'thunderbolts whiqh blasted for ever. His last appear- , 
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ancc was liis greatest. In 1742 lie published tbo fourth 
hook of the “Uunciad;” to which it has with much 
reason been objected, that it stands in no obvious relation 
to the other three, but which, taken as a separate whole, is 
by far the most brilliant and the weightiest of his works. 
Pope was aware of the hiatus between this last book and 
the rest, on which account he sometimes called it the 
grccater “ Dunciad f and it would have been easy for him, 
with a shallow Warburtonian ingenuity, to invent links 
that might have satisfied a mere verbal sense of connec¬ 
tion. But lie dis«laincd this puerile expediimt. The fact 
was, and could not be disguised from any penetrating eye, 
that the poem was not a pursuit of the former subjects; 
it had arisen s])ontaneously at various times, by looking 
at th(j same general theme of dulness (which, in Pope’s 
sense, includes all aberrations of the uitellcct, nay, even 
any defective etpiilibrinm amongst the faculties) under a 
ililhTcnt angle of observation, and from a dillerent centre. 
1 n this closing book, not only bad authors, as in the other 
three, but all abuses of science or antifiuarian kiiowledg(i!, 
or connoisseurship in the arts, are attacked, vii-tuosi, 
medalists, butterfly-hunters, florists, erring metaphysicians, 
A:c., are all pierced tlu’ough and through as with the 
shafts of Apollo. But the imi)erfect plan of the work 
as to its internal economy, no less than its exterior rcla- 
, tions, IS evident in many places; and in particular the 
whole catastrophe of the poem, if it can be so called, is 
linked to the rest by a most insufficient incident. To 
gite a closing grandeur to his work, Pope had conceived 
the idea of representing the earth as lying universally 
under the incihbation of one mighty spirit of dulness; a 
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sort of millenium, as we may call it, for ignorance, error, 
and stupidity. This would take leave of the reader with 
effect; but how was it to be introduced? at what era? 
under what exciting cause ? As to the eras, Pope could 
not settle that; unless it were a future era, the descrip¬ 
tion of it could not be delivered as a i)rophccy; and not 
being prophetic, it would want much of its grandeur. 
Yet, as a part of futurity, how is it connected with our 
jm'seiit times ? Do they and their pursuits lead to it as 
a i)ossibility, or as a contingcnicy ujion certain habits 
wliicli we have it in our power to eradicate (in which 
ease this vision of dulncss has a practical warning), or is 
it a iiiere necessity, one amongst the many changes at- 
taelied to the cycles of limnan destiny, or wliicli chance 
brings round with the revolutions of its wheel ? All this 
J’ope could not determine; but the exciting cause he has 
tletermincd, and it is prepostcjrously below the eflect. 
The Goddess of Dulncss yawns; and her yawn, which, 
after all, should rather express the fact and state of uni- 
versal dulncss than its cause, produces a change over all 
nations tantamount to a long eclipse. ^leantime, with 
all its defects of plan, the poem, as to execution, is 
superior to all which l*opo has done; the composition is 
much superior to that of the “ Essay on ^Nfan,” and more 
profoundly poetic : the parodies drawn from Milton, as 
also in the former books, have a beauty and effect* which 
cannot be expressed; and if a young lady wished to cull 
for her album a passage from all Pope’s writings, which, 
without a trace of irritation or acrimony, should yet p?c- 
sent an exquisite gem of independent beauty, she could 
not find another passage equal to the little story of the 
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florist and the butterfly-hunter. They plead their cause 
separately before the throne of dulness, the florist telling 
how he had reared a superb carnation, which, in honour 
of the queen, ho called Caroline, when liis enemy, pur¬ 
suing a butterfly wliich settled on the carnation, in secur¬ 
ing his o>vn object, had destroyed that of the iflaintilf. 
'Hie defendant replies with equal beauty; and it may 
certainly be affirmed, that for brilliancy of colouring and 
the art of poetical narration, the tale is not surpassed by 
any in the language. 

This was the last effort of Pope worthy of separate 
notice, lie was now decaying rapidly, .and sensible of his 
own decay. Ilis complaint was a dropsy of the chest, 
and he knew it to be incurable. Under these circum¬ 
stances his behaviour was .admirably philosophical. He 
employed himself in revising and hurnisliing all his later 
works, as those upon which he wisely relied for his rcqui- 
taticn with future geiiea-atioiis. In this task he was 
.assisted hy Dr Warbnrton, a new literary friend, who had 
introduced himself to the favourable noticje of ]k)j)e about 
four years before, by a defence of the “ Ussay on ]\Ian,” 
which Crousaz had attacked, but in general indirectly 
and incflcctually, by attacking it through the blunders of 
a very faulty translation. This poem, however, still 
labours, to religious readers, under two caj)ital defects. 
If man, albcording to Pope, is now so admirably placed in 
the universal system of things, that evil only could result 
from any change, then it seems to follow cither that a fall 
of nuwi is inadmissible, or at least that, by placing him in 
liis true centre, it had been a blessing universally. The 
other objection Jibs in this, that if all is right already, 
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and in this earthly station, then ono argument for a future 
state, as the scene in which evil is to bo redressed, seems 
weakened or undermined. 

As tlie weakness of Pope increased, his nearest friends, 
Lord Eoliiighroke and a few others, gathered around him. 
The last scenes were passed almost with case and tran¬ 
quillity. lie dined in company two days before he died; 

« 

and on the very day preceding his death he took an ailing 
on Elackhoatb. A few mornings before he died, he was 
found very early in his library wjiting on the immortality 
of the soul. Tliis was an elfort of delirium; and he suf¬ 
fered otherwise from this affection of the brain, and from 
inability to think in his closing hours. Eut his humanity 
and goo<liiess, it was remarked, had survived his inbd- 
lectual faculties. lie died on the 30th of Iklay 1744, and 
so quietly, that the attendants could not distinguish the 
exact moment of his dissolution. 

We had prepared an account of Pope’s quarrels, in 
which we had shown that, generally, he was not the 
aggi’essor; and often was atrociously iU-used before lie 
retoitcd. This service to Pope’s memory we had judgvid 
impoi’tant, because it is upon these quarrels chiefly that 
the erroneous opinion has built itsedf of Poi)e’s frctfiilness 
and irritability. And this unaniiable feature of his nature;, 
together with a proneness to petty manmuvring, arc the 
main foibles that malice has been able to chfll^e upqn 
Pope’s moral character. Yet, with no better foimdation 
for their malignity than these doubtful propensities,—of 
which the first perhaps was a constitutional defect, a de¬ 
fect of his temperament rather than his will, and the 
second has been much exaggerated,—^riiany writers have 
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taken upon themselves to treat Pope as a man if not ab¬ 
solutely unprincipled, and without moral sensibility, yet 
as mean, little-minded, indirect, splenetic, vindictive, and 
morose. Kow the difference between ourselves and these 
writers is fundamental. They fancy that in Pope’s char¬ 
acter a basis of ignoble qualities was hero and there slightly 
relieved by a few shining spots; we, on the contraiy, be¬ 
lieve that in Pope lay a disposition radically noble and 
generous, clouded and overshadowed by superficial foibles, 
or, to adopt the distinction of fcjhakspeare, they see 
nothing but “ dust a little gilt,” and we “ gold a little 
dusted.” A very rapid glance we will throw over the 
general outline of his character. 

Asa friend, it is noticed cinphatical ly by Martha Blount 
and other contemporaries, who must have had the best 
me.ans of judging, that no man was so warm-hearted, or so 
much sacrificed liinisclf for others, as Pope; and in fact 
many of his quarrels grew out of this trait in his character, 
her once that he levelled his spear in his own qiuirrel, at 
least twice he did so on behalf of his insulted parents 
or his friends. Pope was also noticeable for the duration 
of liis friendships;* some dropped him, but ha never 


* We may illustrate this feature in the holraviour of Pope to 
Savage. WIkti all else forsook him, when all b<‘siile pleaded the 
inaults of Savage for withdrawing their subscriptions, Pope sent 
his in advance. And when Savage liad insulted him also, arro¬ 
gantly commanding liim never “ to presume to interfere or meddle 
in his affairs,” dignity and self-respect raatlo Pope obedient to 
these orders, except when there was an occasion of serving Savage. 
On his second visit to Bristol (when ho returned from Glamorgan¬ 
shire), Savage had ^ocn thrown into the jail the city. One 
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any, tlirougliout his life. And let it be remembered that 
amongst Pope’s friends were the men of most eminent 
talents in those days; so that envy at least, or jealousy 
of rival power, was assuredly no foible of his. In that 
respect how different from Addison, whose petty ma- 
nttmvring .against Pope procecdi*d entirely from malignant 
jealousy. That Addison was more in the wrong even 
than has gcmeralJy been supposed, and Pope more thor¬ 
oughly innocent as well as more generous, we have the 
means, at a proper opportunity, of showing decisively. 
As a son, wo need not insist on Pope’s pre-eminent good¬ 
ness. Dean Swift, who had lived for months together at 
Twickenham, declares that ho ]ia<l not only never wit¬ 
nessed, but had never heard of anything like it. As a 
Christian, Pope appears in a truly estimable light. He 
found himself a Poman C.atliolic by accident of birth ; 
so was his mother; but his father was so upon 2 )crsonal 
conviction and conversion, yet not without extensive 
study of the questions at issue. It would have laid open 
the road to preferment, and jmderimuit was otherwise, 
abundantly before him, if PojM} would have gone over to 
the Protestant faith. And in his conscience ho found no 
obstacle to that change; ho was a i)liiloso 2 )hical Chris¬ 
tian, intolerant of nothing but intolerance, a bigot onlj^ 

person only intorestecl binisc‘lf for tin's Iioih'Icjss profligate, and \vas 
causing .an inquiry to be i .ado about his debts at tlio time Savage 
^ied. So rnueb Dr Johnson a<linits; but \ie forgets to mention tho 
' name of this long-sulfering friend. It was Pope, Meantinfie, lot 
us not be supposed to believe the lyinf^ legend of Savage ; ho was 
doubtle.ss no son of Lady Macclesfield’s, Ijut an impostor, who 
would now be sert to the treadmill. 
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against bigots. But be remained true to bis baptismal 
])rolcssion, j)artly on a general princijdc of honour in ad- 
bering to a distressed and dislionoured jiarty, but cbiclly 
out of reverence and affection to liis motluir. In bis rela¬ 
tion to women, Pope was amiable and gentlemanly'', and 
accordingly was tbc ol)jecL of allectionate regard and ad¬ 
miration to many of the most accomplished in that sex. 
I'liis wc mention especially, because we would wish to ex- 
l)ress our full assent to the manly scorn witli wbicii Mr 
Koscoc repels the libellous insinuations against Pope and 
Miss [Martha Blount. A mure innocent connection we do 
not believe ever existed As an author, Warbiirton has 
recorded that no man ever displayiid more canduiir or 
more docility to criticisms oll'cnjd in a friendly spirit. 
Pinally, we sum up all in saying that Pojic ndained to the 
last a true and tlillusive benignity; that this was the 
(Quality which survived all others, iiotwithstjmding tluj 
hitter tri.al whicJi his benignity must have stood through 
life, and the excitement to a spiteful reaction of feeling 
which Avas continually pressed upon him by the scorn and 
iusnlt Avbich his deformity drew uj)on him from the. nn- 
worthy. • 

]iut the moral character of Pope is of secondary inti‘- 
rest: we* are concerned with it only as connccte.d Avith 
liis great intellectual poAver. There are three errors Avhicb 
^cem edrreut ui^on this subject: that Pope drcAV 

his impulses li’om Prcnch literature; sccomllt/j that he 
Avas a poet of inferior rank; Ihlrdhjj that his merit lies 
in superior “ correctness.” respect to the first, 

notion, it has prevailed by turns in every litemture. One 
stage of society^ in cA^cry nation, briiigg men of inipas- 
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sioned minds to tlie contemplation of manners, and of the 
social affections of man as exhibited in manners. With 
this propensity co-operates, no doubt, some degree of 
despondency when* looking at the greaL models of the 
literatui'e who have usually prc-occupied the grander 
passions, and displayed their movements in tho earlier 
periods of literature. Now it happens that the French, 
from an extraordinary defect in the higher qualities of 
passion, have attracted the notice of foreign nations 
(•hi(ifly to that field of their literature in which the taste 
and the unimpassioned understanding preside. J>ut in 
all nations >uch literature is a natural growth of tho mind, 
and "vviould arise eipially if the French litcLaturc had never 
existed. The wits of Queen Anne’s reign, or even of 
Charles IT.’s, were not French by their taste or their 
imitation. Ihitler and .Dr^alen were surely not French ; 
find of Milton we need not speak; as little was FoptJ 
French, cither by his institution or by liis mode!><. 
lioiloaii he certainly admired too much ; and, for the sake, 
of a poor parallelism with a passage about Greece in 
Horace, he has falsified histoiy in the most ludicrous 
maiHier, without a shadow of countenance from facts, in 
order to make*, out that we like tlio Itomans, rcceivjid 
laws of taste from those whom we had conquefbd. But 
these are insulated cas(?s and accidents, not to insi-st on 
his known and most profound admiration, often ekjiressed, 
for both Chaucer and Shakspeare and Milton. Secondly, 
that Pope is to bo classed as an inferior poet, has arisen 
puixsly from a confusion between tho department? of 
poetry which he cultivated and tho merit of liis culture. 
The first place must undoubtedly be gfVen for ever,—it 
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cannot be refused,—to the impassioned movements of the 
tingic, and to the majestic movements of the epic muse. 
AVe cannot alter the relations of tilings out of favour to 
an individual. But in his own department, whether 
liighcr or lower, that man is supreme who has not yet 
been surpassed; and such a man is Pope. As to the 
hnal notion, first started by AValsh, and pro])agated by 
AV^arton, it is the most absurd of all th(3 three; it is not 
from superior coiTee-tiicss that l^ope is esteemed more 
correct, but because the conij)ass and swec]) of his i)cr- 
fonnances lie more within tJio range of ordinary Judg* 
ments. Many questions that have been raised upon 
JMilton or Bhakspeare, ([ucstions relating to so subtle a 
Hulqect as the flux and rellux of human passion, lie far 
above the region of ordinary caj)aeitics; ami the indeter- 
minatencss or even carelessness of the judgment is trans¬ 
ferred by a common confusion to its objects. Puit waiving 
this, let ns ask wdiat is meant by “ correctness P’ Cor- 
re(;tiiess in what ? In doveUqiing the thought 1 In 
connc<;ting it, or effecting the transitions i In the use 
of words? In the grammar ? Jn the metre? Under 
every one of these limitations of the idea, w’^e main- 
lain that r()i)e is distinguished by corj’ectiicss; nay, 
that, as compared with Sliakspcare, he is eminently in- 
com3ct. I*roilucc ns from any drama of Sliakspcare onc^ 
qf those leading passages that all men have by heart, 
and show us any eminent defect in the veiy sinews of 
the thought. It is impossible ; defects there may be, 
Ijut they -will always bo found iiTclcvant to tlie main 
central thought, or to its expression. Kow turn to 
Pope; the first*striking passage wliich offers itself to 
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our memory is the famous character of Addison, ending 
thus :— 

Wlio would not laugh, if such a m.in tliere bo, 

Who but must weep if Atticus wore he 'i 


A\niy must we laugh? Because we find a gi'otesque 
assembly of noble and ignoble qualities. A^ery well; but 
Avhy, then, must Ave Aveejj ? Because this asseinldage is 
found actually existing in an eminent man of genius. 
^Vell, that is a good n^ason for Aveeping; a 70 weep for 
the df*gi'adatioii of human nature. But then reA'^olves the 
({uestion, A\'hy must Ave laugh ? Because, if the belonging 
to a man of genius Avere a sufficient reason for weeping, 
so much Avc know from the very first. The very first 
line says, “ l\ia(;e to all such. But Avere there one whosi* 
fires true (jenius Icimlles and fair fame inspires.” Tlius 
falls to the ground the Avholc antithesis of this famous 
character. AVe arc to change our mood from laughter 
to tears upon a sudden discovery that tlie character 
helonged to a man of genius; and this Ave liad already 
known from the heginuing. Alatcli us tliis prodigious 
oversight in Sliakspeare. Again, takii the “JCssay on 
Criticism it is a colleetion 'f independent maxims, tied 
together into a fasciculus by the luiiiter, hut liaviiig no 
natural order or logical dependency : generally so A'agim 
as to mean nothing : like the gemu’al rules of jmJrtieo, <fec,, 
in ethics, to Avliieh cA^cry man assents; hut Avhen the 
ijuestion comes about any luactical case, is it just ? The 
opinions asunder far as the poles. And AAdia^ is 
remarkable, many of the rules are violated by no man so 
often as by Pope, and by Pope nowhere so often as in 
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this very poem. As a Single instance, he proscribes 
monosyllabic lines; and in no Englisli poem of any pre¬ 
tensions are there so many lines of that class as in this. 
We have counted above a score, and the last line of all 
is monosyllabic. 

Kot. therefore, for superior correctness, bnt for qualities 
the veiy same as belong to his most distinguished 
brethren, is Pope to be eonsid(Ted a great 2 )oet; for 
impassioned thinking, powerful dcscrij)tion, pathetic rc- 
^l(i(^tion, brilliant narralion. His characteristic dillerenco 
is simj)ly that ho carried these j)OweTS into a dilh^rent 
field, and moved cliielly amongst tlie social paths of men, 
and viewed their characters as operating through* their 
manners. And oiir obligations to him arise cliielly on 
this ground, that having already, in the persons of earlier 
]ioets, carried off the jialm in all the grander trials of 
intellectual stRUigth, for tlic majesty of the epopee jind 
the impassioiK'd vehemence of the tragic drama, to Poiio 
we owe it that wo can now claim an equal pre-eminence 
in the sportive and aejial graces of the mock heroic ami 
satiric muse ; that in the “ iJunciad” we possess a jii.H-u- 
liar form of satire, in which (according to a jilaii iinat- 
tompted hy any other nation) we see alternatidy lu'r festive 
smile and Ikt gloomiest scowl; that the grave good sense 
of the nation has here found its brightest mirror; and, 
finally, that through Po]ie the cycle of our poetry is 
perfected and made orbicular, that from that day wo 
miglit claim the laurel ciiually, whether for dignity or 
gTiice. 
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John Wolfgang von Goetiik, a man of coininandin" 
influence in tlio literature of inodcrn Germany throughout 
the letter half of his long life, and possessing two sepa¬ 
rate claims upon our notice : one in right of his own uii- 
questionahlo talents ; and another much stronger, thougli 
less direct, arising out of his position, and the extravagant 
partisanship ])ut forward on his hchalf for the last forty 
years. The literary hody in all countries, and for reason.s 
which rest upon a souiidiir basis than that of private 
jealousies, have always been disposed to a rejjiiblican sim¬ 
plicity in all tliat rc'gards the assiimption of rank and 
personal pretensions. Valvai quantum vahnre is 

the form of license to e.cjy man's ambition, (:ouj)led 
with its caution : let his influence and authority be com¬ 
mensurate with his attested value : and, because no man 
in the present infinity of human speculation, and the pre¬ 
sent multiformity of In man i)Ower, can hope for more 
than a very limited superiority, there is an end at once to 
all absolute dictatorship. The dictatorship in any cas(j 
could be only relative^ and in relation to a single depart¬ 
ment of art or knowledge j and this for'^ reason stronger 
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even than that already noticed, viz. the vast extent of the 
held on which the intellect is now summoned to employ 
itself. That objection, as it applies only to the degree of 
the difficulty, might be met by a corresponding degree of 
mental energy; such a thing may be supposed, at least. 
Tlut another difficulty there is, of a profoundcr character, 
wliich cannot bo so easily parried: those who have refloctc*! 
at all upon the line arts, know that power of one kind is 
often inconsistent, positively incompatible, wutli power of 
another kind. For example, the dramatic mind is incom¬ 
patible with the eidc. And though we should consent to 
suppose that some intellect might arise endowed iipon a 
scale of such angelic comprehensiveness as to vibrate 
equally and indilferenily towards either pole, still it is 
next to impossible, in the exercise and culture of the two 
])Owers, but some bias must arise wliich would give that 
advantage to the one over th(j other which the right arm 
has over the left. But the supposition, the very case put, 
is baseless, and countenanced by no precedent. Yet, 
under this previous difficulty, and with regard to a litera¬ 
ture convulsed, if any ever was, by an almost total anarchy, 
it is a fact notorious to all who take an interest in Ger¬ 
many and its concerns, that Goethe did in one way or 
other, through the length and breadth of that vast country, 
establish a supremacy of influence wholly unexampled; 
a guprcmacy indeed perilous in a less honourable man, to 
those whom he might chance to hate, and with regard to 
himself thus far unfortunate, that it conferred upon every 
work proceeding from his pen a sort of papal indulgence, 
an immunity from criticism, or even from the appeals of 
good sense, such as it is not wholesome ^that any man 
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should enjoy. Ycjt we repeat that German literature was 
and is in a condition of total anarchy : with this solitary 
ex(;eption, no name, even in the most narrow section of 
knowledge or of power, has cv(3r been able in that country 
to challenge unconditional reverence; whereas, with us 
and in France, name tlic science, name the art, and we 
will name the dominant professor; a difference wliich 
partly arises out of the fact that England and France are 
governed in their oi)inions by two or three capital citii;s, 
wdiilst Germany looks for its leadership to as many cities 
as there are rcsidpmen and universities : for instance, the 
little territory vritli which Goethe was connected presented 
no less tli.'in two such public lights; Weimar, the resi- 
denz or privileged abode of tlic Grand Duke, and Jena, 
the university founded by that house. Partly, however, 
this dilference may be duo to the greater restlessness, 
and to the grc'atcr energy as respects mere speculation, 
of the German mind. Hut no matter whence arising, or 
liow interpreted, the fact is what w'c have described : ab¬ 
solute confusion, the “ anarch old” of Milton, is the one 
deity whoso sceptre is there paramount; and yet there it 
was, in that very realm of chaos, that Goctlu; built his 
throne. That he must have looked with trc])idation and 
perplexity upon his wild empire and its “ daik founda¬ 
tions,” may be supposed. The tenure was uncertain to 
as regarded its duration; to us it is ccpially uncertain, 
and in fact inystijrious, as regards its origin. Meantime 
the mere fact, contrasted with the general tendencies of 
the German literary world, is sufficient to justify a notice, 
somewhat circumstantial, of the man in whose favour, 
whether naturally by force of genius, or by accident 
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concurring with intrigue, so unexampled a result was 
cllcctcd. 

Goethe was horn at noonday on the 28th of August 
1749, in his father’s house at Frankfort on the Maine. 
The circumstances of his birth wore thus far remarkable, 
tliat, unless Goethe’s vanity deceived him, tliey l(‘,d to a 
happy revolution hitherto retarded by female delicacy 
falsely directed. From some error of the midwife who 
attended his mother, the infant Goethe appeared to be 
still-born. Sons there were as yet none from this mar¬ 
riage ; evciybody was therefore interested in the child’s 
life ; and the panic which arose in consequence, liaving 
survived its immediate occasion, was improved ilito a 
public resolution (for which no doubt society stood ready 
at that moment) to found some course of public instruc- « 
tion from this time forwarel for those who undertook pro¬ 
fessionally the critical duties of accoucheur. 

We have noticed the house in which Goethe was bom, 
as well as the city. Both were remarkable, and fitted to 
leave lasting impressions upon a young person of sensibi¬ 
lity. As to the city, its antiquity is not merely venerable^ 
but almost mysterious; towers were at that.time to be 
found in the mouldering lines of its earliest defences 
which belonged to the ago of Charlemagne, or one still 
earlier; battlements adapted to a mode of warfare anterior 
e.ven to that of feudalism or romance. 'J'ho customs, 
usages, and local privileges of Frankfort, and the rural dis¬ 
tricts adjacent, were of a corresponding character. Fes- 
ti\i£.ls were annually celebrated at a short distance from 
the walls, which had descended from a dateless antiquity. 
Everything which met the eye spoke the .Vuiguage of elder 
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ages; whilst the river on which the place was seated, its 
great fair, which still held the rank of the greatest in 
Christendom, and its connection with the throne of CjEsar 
and his inaiigni-ation, by giving to Irankfort aji interest 
and a public chamcter in the eyes of all Germany, had 
the clTect of countersigning, as it were, by state authority, 
the importance which she otherwise challenged to her 
ancestral distinctions. Fit house for such a city, and in 
due keeping with tl\c general scener}^, was that of Goethe’s 
fixther. It had in fact been composed out of two contigu¬ 
ous houses j that accident had made it spacious and ram¬ 
bling in its plan; whilst a further irregularity had grown 
out of the original diflerence in point of level between the 
corresponding stories of the two houses, making it ncccs- 
’ sary to connect the rooms of the same suite by short flights 
of steps. Some of these features were no doubt removed 
by the recast of the house under the name of “ repairs” 
(bo evade a city by-law), afterwards executed by his father; 
but such was the house of Goethe’s infancy, and in all 
other circumstances of style and furnishing equally anti<j[ue. 

The spirit of society in Frankfort, without a court, a 
university, or a learned body of any extent, or a resident 
nobility in its neighbourhood, could not be expected to 
display any very high standard of polish. Yet, on the 
other hand, as an independent city, governed by its own 
separate laws and tribunals (that privilege of autonomy so 
deaily valued by ancient Greece) and possessing besides 
a resident corps of jurisprudents and of agents in various 
ranks for managing the interests of the German emptVor 
and other princes, Frankfort had the mepns within herself 
of giving a liberal tone to the pursuits of her superior 
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citizens, and of co-operating in no inconsiderable degree 
with the general movement of the times, political or intel- 
IcctuaL The Memoirs of Goethe himself, and in particular 
the picture there given of his own family, as well as other 
contemporary glimpses of German domestic society in 
those days, arc sufficient to show that much knowledges, 
much true cultivation of mind, much sound reljiiomeiit 
of taste, were then distributed through tlie middle classes 
of German society; mcjining by that very indcteiminate 
expression those classes wliich for T’rankfort composed the 
aristocracy, viz., all who had daily leisure, and regular 
funds for employing it to advantage. It is not necessary 
to add, because that is a fact applicable to all stages of 
society, that rank fort i^resented many and various speci¬ 
mens of original talent, moving upon all directions of 
human speculation. 

Yet, with this general allowance made for the capaci¬ 
ties of the place, it is too evident that, for the most part, 
they lay inci*t and undeveloped. In many respects Fran^- 
' fort resembled an English cathedral city, according to tlie 
standard of such places seventy years ago, not, that is to 
say, like Carlisle in this day, where a considerable manu¬ 
facture exists, but like Chester as it is yet. The chapter 
of a cjithedral, the resident ecclesiastics attaclictl to the 
duties of so large an establishment, men always well edu¬ 
cated, and generally having families, compose the original 
nttcleus, around whicli soon gathers all that part of the 
local gentry who, for any purpose, whether of education 
^r their children, or of social enjoyment for themselves, 
seek the advantages of a town. Hither resort all the 
timid old ladicsTwho wish ior conversation, or other forms 
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of social amusement; hither resort the valetudinarians, 
male or female, by way of commanding superior medical 
advice at a cost not absolutely ruinous L? themselves; and 
multitudes besides, with nan*ow incomes, to whom these 
quiet retreats arc so many cities of refuge. 

Such, in on« view, they really are; and yet in another 
they have a vicious constitution. Cathedral cities in 
England, imperial cities without manufactures in Ger¬ 
many, arc all in an inq^rogressive condition. The public 
employments of every class in such places continue the 
same from generation to generation. The amount of supe¬ 
rior families oscillates rather than changes; that is, it 
fluctuates within fixed limits ; and, for all inferior families, 
being composed either of shoj)kcepcrs or of menial ser¬ 
vants, they are determined by the number, or, which, on 
a large average, is the same, by the pecuniaiy power, of 
their emj)]oyers. Hence it arises, that room is made for 
one man, in wliate.ver line of dependence, only by the 
death of another; and the constant increments of the 
2 )opulation arc carried off into other cities. Eot less is 
the difference of such cities as regards the standard of 
manners : how striking is the soft and urbane tone of the 
lower orders in a cathedral city, or in a watering-place 
dependent upon ladies, contrasted with the bold, often 
insolent, demeanour of a self-dependent artizan or muti¬ 
nous mechanic of Manchester and Glasgow. 

Children, however, are iiiuercstcd in the state of society 
aroimd them chiefly as it affects .their parents. Those of 
Goethe were respectable, and perhaps tolerably reprcse«?.- 
tative of the general condition in their own rank. An 
English authoress of great talent, in h%r ** Characteristics 
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of Goethe,” has too much countenanced the notion that 
ho owed his intellectual advantages exclusively to his 
mother. Of this there is no proof. Ilis mother wins 
more esteem from the reader of this day, because she was 
a cheerful woman, of serene temper, brought into advan¬ 
tageous comparison with a liiisband much older than 
herself, whom circumstances had rcndeiv<l moody, litful, 
sometimes capricious, and confessedly obstinate in that 
degree which I^pe has taught us to think connected with 
inveterate error: 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

unhappily presents an association too often actually occur¬ 
ring in nature, to leave much chance for error in presum¬ 
ing cith(*r cpiality from the other. And, in fact, Goethe’s 
father was sr) uniformly obstinate in jmessing his own 
views ni)on all who belonged to him, whenever he did 
come forw^ard in an attitude of activity, that his family 
had much reason to bo thankful for the rarity of such dis¬ 
plays. Portunately for them, his indolojice neutralised his 
obstinacy. And the worst shape in which his trouble¬ 
some temper showed itself, was in what concomed tiie reli¬ 
gious reading of the family. Once begun, the worst book 
as well as the best, tbc longest no less than the shortest, 
was to bo steadfastly read through to the last word of the 
last volume; no excess of ya^rniiig availed to obtain a 
reprieve,—not, adds his son, though ho wore himself the 
leader of the yawners. As an illustration, he mentions 
lawyer’s “ History of the Popeswliicli awful series of 
records, the catacombs, as it wore, in the palace of histoiy, 
were actually trdVersed from one end to the other of the 
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endless suite by the unfortunate house of Goethe. Allow¬ 
ing, however, for the fathei^s unamiahleness in this one 
point, upon all intellectual ground both parents seem to 
have met very much upon a level. Ivo illustrations 
may suffice, one of which occurred during the infancy 
of Goethe. The science of education was at that time 
making its first rude motions towards an ampler develop¬ 
ment; and, amongst other reforms then floating in thc 
general mind, was one for eradicating the childish fear of 
ghosts, &c. The young Goethes, as it happened, slept 
not in separate beds only, but in separate rooms; and not 
unfrequently the poor children, under the stinging terrors 
of their lonely situation, stole away from their “ forms,” 
to S 2 )eak in the liunter’s phrase, and sought to rejoin each 
other. But in these attempts they were liable to sur¬ 
prises from the enemy; papa and mamma were both on the 
alert, and often intercepted the young deserter by a cross 
march or an ambuscade; in which cases each had a sepa¬ 
rate policy for enforcing obedience. The father, upon his 
general system of “ perseverance,” compelled the fugitive 
back to his quarters, and, in effect, exhorted him to per¬ 
sist in being frightened out of his wits. To his wife’s 
gentle heart that course appeared cruel, and she reclaimed 
the delinquent by bribes; the peaches which her garden 
walls produced being the fund from which she cliiefly 

drew her supplies for tin's branch of the secret service. 

• 

What were her winter bribes, when the long nights would 
seem to lie heaviest on the exchequer, is not said. Speak¬ 
ing seriously, no man of sense can suppose that a course 
of suffering from terrors the most awful, under whatever 
influence supported, vrhether under th8 naked force of 
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compulsion, or of that connected with bribes, could have 
any final effect in mitigating the passion of awe, con¬ 
nected, by our very dreams, with the shadowy and the 
invisible, or in tranquillizing the infantine imagination. 

A second illustration involves a great moral event in 
the history of Goethe, as it was, in fact, the first occasion 
of his receiving impressions at war with his religious 
creed. Piety is so beautiful an ornament of the youthful 
mind, doubt or distrust so unnatural a growth from con¬ 
fiding innocence, that an infant freethinker is heard of not 
so much with disgust as with perplexity. A sense of the 
ludicrous is apt to intermingle; and we lose our natural 
horror of the result in wonder at its origin. Yet in^this 
instance there is no room for doubt; the fact and the 
occasion are both on record; tliere can bo no question 
about tlic date; and, finally, the accuser is no other than 
the accused. Goethe’s own pen it is which jiroclaims, that 
already, in the early part of his seventh year, his reliance 
iq)on God as a moral governor had suffered a violent 
shock—was shaken, if not undennined. On the 1st of 
^fovember 1755 occurred the great earthquake at Lisbon. 
Upon a double account, this event occupied the thoughts 
of all Europe for an unusual term of time; both as an 
expression upon a larger scale than usual of the mysterious 
physical agency concerned in earthquakes, and also for the 
awful human tmgedy* which attended either the earth- 

* Of lliia no picture can ever hope to rival that hasty one 
Bkctched in tlie letter of tho chaplain to the Lisbon factory. The 
plague of Athens as painted by Thucydides or Lucretius, nay even 
the fabulous plague of. London by De Foe, contain no scenes or 
situations equal in ^ect to some in this plain historic statement. 
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quake itself, or its immediate sequel in tlio sudden irruption 
of the Tagus. Sixty thousand persons, victims to the dark 
power in its first or its second avatar^ attested the I'itanic 
scale upon which it worked. Here it was tlirit the shallow 
piety of the Germans found a stumbling-block. Those 
who have read any circumstantial history of the physical 
signs which j)receded this carthqiiakcj, are aware that in 
England and JS'orthern Germany many singular pheno¬ 
mena were observed, more or less manifestly connected 
with the same dark agency which terminated at Lisbon, 
and miming before this final catastrophe at times so accu¬ 
rately varying with the distances, as to furnish some¬ 
thing like a scale for measuring the velocity with which 
it moved, Qliese German phenomena, circulated rapidly 
over all Germany by the journals of every class, hiid 
seemed to give to the Germans a nearer and more do¬ 
mestic interest in the great event than belonged to them 
merely in tlu-ir universal character of humanity. It is 
also well known to observers of natioiufl characteristics, 
that amongst the Germans the household charities, the 
jneiits of the hearth^ as they may be called, exist, if not 
leally in gr-eater strength, yet with much less of the usual 
balances or restraints. A German father, for cxami)lc, is 
like the gramlfather of other nations; and thus a picity, 
which in its own nature scarcely seems liable to excess, 
takes, in its external aspect, too often an air of (iffeminato 
imbecility. These two considerations are necessary to 

Nay, it would perhaps be difficult to produce a passage from Eze¬ 
kiel, from iEschylus, or from Shakspeare, which would so pto- 
foundly startle the sense of sublimity as ono or two of his inci¬ 
dents. * 
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cxi3lain the intensity with which this Lisbon tragedy laid 
hold of the German mind, and cliielly under the one single 
aspect of its undisiinguisMnfj fury. Women, children, 
old men,—these, doubtless, had been largely involved in 
the perishing sixty thousand; and tliat reflection, it 
would scorn from Goethe’s account, had so far cmbittei’cd 
the sympathy of the Germans with their distant Portu¬ 
guese brethren, that, in the Frankfort discussions, sullen 
imirmurs had gradually ripenc'd into bold impeachments 
of^ Pi’ovidonce. There can be no gloomicu’ form of inii- 
delity than that which (piostions the moral attribute's oi‘ 
tlie Great ileing in whose hands are the final destinies of 
us all. 8uch, however, was the foim of Goethe’s carlb.‘Mt 
scepticism, such its origin ; caught up fi-om the very 
(Echoes which rang through the streets ol' Frankfort when 
the subject occu])icd all men’s minds : and such, for any¬ 
thing that appears, contiiiiUMl to be its fonn tlnaiceforwards 
to the close of liis life, if spiamhitioiis so crude could be 
said to have any fonn at all. Many are the analogies, 
some close ones, between luigland and Gcnnaiiy with re¬ 
gard to the circle of changes they have run through, 
political or social, for a century back. The chalh nges are, 
frequent to a comparison; and sometimes the result would 
he to tlio advantage of Gennany, more often to ours. Put 
in religious philosophy, which in reality is the true 

.philosophy, how vast is the superiority on the side of 
this country! Kot a shopkeeper or mechanic, wo may 
venture to say, hut would have felt this obvious truth, 
thiit-surcly the Lisbon earthquake yiedded no fresh lesson, 
no peculiar moral, beyond what belonged to eveiy man’s 
experience in every age. A pa.ssage in the New Testa- 
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ment about the fall of the tower of Siloam, and the just 
construction of that event, had already anticipated the 
difficulty, if such it could be thought. Not to mention, 
that calamities upon the same scale in the earliest age of 
Christianity, the fall of the ampliitheatre at Jb'Meiiae, or 
the destruction of Pompeii, had presented the same 
problem as the Lisbon earthquake. Nay, it is presented 
daily in the humblest individual case, where wrong is 
ti*iumj)hant over right, or innocence confounded witli 
guilt in one common disaster. And that the parents of 
Coethe should have authorized liis error, if only by their 
silence, argues a degree of ignorance in them which could 
not have co-existed with much superior knowledge in the 
public mind« 

Goethe, in his Memoirs (book vi.), commends liis father 
for the zeal with which ho superintended the education of 
his children. But apparently it was a zeal without know¬ 
ledge. Many things were taught impei-fectly, but all 
casually, and as chance suggested them. Italian was 
studied a little, because the elder Goethe had made an 
Italian tour, and had collected some Italian books, and 
engravings by Italian masters. Hebrew was studied a 
little, because Goethe the s^u had a fancy for it, partly 
with a view to theology, and partly because there was a 
Jewish quarter, gloomy and sequestrated, in the city of 
Frankfort. Frcmch offered itself no doubt on many sug¬ 
gestions, but originally or occasion of a French theatre, 
supported by the staff of the French army when quartered 
in the same city. Latin was gdthered in a random ^yay 
from a daily sense of its necessity. English upon the 
temptation of a stranger’s advertisement, promising upon 
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moderate terms to teach that language in four 'weeks,—a 
proof, by the way, that the system of bold innovations in 
the art of tuition had already commenced. Hiding and 
fencing were also attempted under masters apparently not 
very highly qualified, and in the same desultory style of 
application, l^anciiig was taught to his family, strange 
as it may seem, by Mr Goethe himself. There is good 
reason to believe that not one of all these accomplish¬ 
ments was possessed by Goethe, when ready to visit the 
university, in a degree which made it practically of any use 
to him. Drawing and music were pursued confessedly 
as amusements; and it would be difficult to mention any 
attainment whatsoever which Goethe had carried to a 
point of excellonco in the years which ho spent under 
his father’s care, unless it were his mastciy over the 
common artifices of metre and the common topics of 
rhetoric, which fitted him for ■writing wliat are called 
occasional i)oems and impromjptus. This talent he pos¬ 
sessed in a remarkable degree, and at an early age; but 
he owed its cultivation entirely to himself. 

In a city so orderly as Frankfort, and in a station 
privileged from aU the common hardships of iJovert}’^, it 
can hardly he expected that many incidents should arise, 
of much separate importance in themselves, to break the 
monotony of life; and the mind of Goethe was not con¬ 
templative enough to create a value for common occur¬ 
rences through any peculiar impressions which ho had 
derived from them. In the years 1763 and 1764, when 
h^must have been from fourteen to fifteen years old, 
Goethe witnessed the inauguration and coronation of a 
king of the Homans, a solemn spectacle^ connected by 
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prcscriptio?! witli the city of hrankfort. He describes it 
circumstantially, but with very little feeling, in his 
“Memoirs.” Probably the prcvailina sentiihent, on look¬ 
ing back at least to this transitory spkiidoiir of dress, 
processions, and ceremonial forms, was one of cynical 
contempt. But tin's he could not express, as a person 
closely connected with a Gcjinan court, Avithout giving 
much and vai’ious olfcncc. It is with some timidity even 
that he hazards a criticism upon single parts of the cos¬ 
tume adoi^tcd by some of the actors in that gorgeous 
scene. AVhite silk stockings, and pumps of the coniiuon 
form, he objects to as out of liarmonj’^ with the antique 
and heraldic aspcjcts of the gcnci’al costume, and ventures 
to suggest cither boots or sandals as an improvement. 
Had Goethe felt himself at liberty from all restraints of 
private consideration in composing these “ Memoirs,” can 
it be doubted that he would have taken his retrospect of 
•this Prankfoi't inauguration from a different station; from 
the station of that sttu-n revolution which, Avithin his own 
time, and j^irtly under his own eyes, had shattered the 
whole im2)erial system of thrones, in Avhose equipage this 
gay pageant made so piincipal a figure, had humbled 
Cmsar himself to the dust, f id left him an emperor Avith- 
out an emjiire. AVe at least, for our parts, could not 
read without some emotion one little incident of these 
gorgeous scenes recorded by Gofdlie, namely, 'chat when 
the emperor, on rejoining his Avife for a few moments, 
held up to her notice his own hands and arms arrayed in 
the antique habiliments of Charlemagne, Maria Theresa— 
she whose children were summoned to so sad a share in 
the coming changes—gave Avay to sudden bursts of loud 
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laughter, audible to the whole populace below her. That 
laugh on surveying the departing pomps of Charlemagne, 
must, in any contemplative car, have rung with a sound 
of deep sigiiilicaiicc, and with something of the same 
effect which belongs to a figure of Death introduced by 
a painter, as mixing in the festal dances of a bridal 
assembly. 

These jiageants of 1703—64 occupy a considerable space 
in Goethe’s “ ]\Iemoil's,” and with some lo<jkal ju'opriety 
at least, in considemtion of their being exclusively attached 
to Frankfort, and connected by manifohl links of person 
and ollicc with the privileged character of the city. Ikir- 
haps he might feel a soit of narrow local j)atriotisiu in 
recalling th<,‘se scones to public notice by description, at a 
time when tluiy had been irretrievably extinguished as 
realities, P»ut, after making every allowance ^for tlicir 
local value to a l^'rankfort himily, and for their mcinorahle 
splendour, we may venture to suppose that by far the 
most impressive remembrances which had gathered about 
the boyhood of Goethe, were those wliieli pointed to 
Frederick of Prussia. This singular man, so imbecile as 
a pretender to philosophy and new lights, so truly heroic 
under misfortunes, was the first German who created a 
German interest, and gave a transient unity to the German 
name under all its multiplied divisions. Were it only 
fey this conquest of difficulties so iioculiar, he would 
deserve his German designation of Fred, the Unique 
(VHtz der cinzige). lie had been partially tried and 
kriown previously; hut it was the Seven Years’ "Wiir 
which made him the popular idol. This began in 1756; 
and to Frankfort,*in a very peevdiar way, that war brought 
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dissensions and heart-liumings in its train. The imperial 
connections of the city -with many pnhlic and private 
interests, pledged it to the anti-Pius«!ian cause. It hap¬ 
pened also that the truly German character of the reign¬ 
ing impeiial family, the domestic habits of the empress 
and licr j’^oung daughters, and other circumstances, were 
(jf a nature to endear the ties of policy : self-interest and 
affection pointed in the same direction. And yet were 
all these considertitions allowed to melt away before the 
brilliant qualities of one m£in, and the romantic enthu¬ 
siasm kindled by his victories. Frankfort was divided 
^vithin herself; the young and the generous were all 
dedicated to Frederick: a smaller party, more cautious 
and prudent, were for the imperialists. Families were 
divided upon this question against families, and often 
against Ijiemselvcs; feuds, begun in private, issued often 
into public violence ; and, accjording to Goethe’s own 
illustration, the streets were vexed by daily brawls, as hot 
and as personal as of old between the Capulets and 
Montagues. 

These dissensions, however, were pursued with not 
much personal risk to any of the Goethes, until a French 
army passed the Kliino as allies of the imperialists. One 
corps of this force took up their quarters in Frankfort; 
and the Comte Thorane, who held a high appointment 
on the staff, settled himself for a long period of time in 
the spacious mansion of Goethe’s father. This officer, 
whom his place made responsible for the discipline of the 
army in relation to the citizens, was naturally by temper 
disposed to moderation and forbearance. He was indeed 
a favourable specimen of French military officers under 
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tlio old system; well bred, not arrogant, well informed, 
and a friend of the fine arts, For painting, in particular, 
ho professed great regard and so;ne knowledge. The 
(Jocihes were able to forward his views amongst German 
artists ; whilst, on the other liand, they were pleased to 
have thus an opportunity of dhecting his j)atronage 
towards some of their own needy connections. In this 
exchange of good offices, the two parties were for some 
time able to maintain a fair ap])earance of reciprocal good 
will. This on the Comte’s side, if not partu'ularly warm, 
was probably sincere; but in Goethe the father it was a 
mask for invetemte dislike. A natural ground of this 
existed in the original relations between them. ITnder 
wdiatevcr disguise or pretext, the Frenchman was in fact 
a military intruder: he occupied the best suite of rooms 
in the house, used the furniture as his own; and, though 
upon private motives ho abstained from doing aU the 
injury which his situation authorized (so as, in particular, 
to have spread his fine military maps upon the floor, 
rather than disfigime the decorated walls by nails), still 
he claimed credit, if not services of requital, for all such 
instances of forbearance. Here were grievances enough; 
but, in addition to these, the Comte’s official appointments 
drew upon him a weight of daily business, which kept 
the house in a continual uproar. Farewell to the quiet 
of a literary amateur, and the orderliness of a German 
household. Finally, the Comte was a Frenchman. These 
were too many assaults upon one man’s patience. It will 
be readily understood, therefore, how it happened, that, 
whilst Goethe’s gentle-minded mother, with her flock of 
children, continued to be on the best terms with Comte 
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Thorane, tho master of the house kept moodily aloof, and 
retreated from all intcjrcourse. 

Goethe, in his own Memoir, enicr-; into large details 
upon this subject; and fi*oni him we shall borrow the 
(ImoueTnani of tho talc. A crisis had for some time been 
lowering over the French affairs in Frankfort; things 
seemed ripening for a battle ; and at last it came. Flight, 
siege, bom bard jTKint, possibly a storm, Jill danced before 
tho eyes of tho terrified citizens. Fortunately, howevcir, 
the battle took place at tho distance of four or five miles 
from Frankfort. Monsieur lo Comte was absent, of course, 
on the field of battle. His unwilling host thought that 
on such an occasion he also might go out in quality of 
spectator; and with this purjiose he connected another, 
worthy of a Parson Adanls. It is liis son who tells the 
story, whose filial duty was not proof against his sense of 
the ludicrous. The old gentleman’s hatred of the French 
had by this time brought him over to his son’s admira¬ 
tion of the Prussian lioro. Ifot doubting for an instant 
that victory would follow that standard, lie resolved on 
this day to offer in pe.rson his congratulations to the 
Prussian army, whom ho already viewed as his liberator 
from a domestic nuisance. So purposing, he made his 
way cautiously to the suburbs; from the suburbs, still 
listening at each advance, he went forward to tho country; 

t 

totally forgetting, as his son insists, that, however com¬ 
pletely beaten, the French army must still occupy some 
situation or other between himself and his German de¬ 
liverer. Coming, however, at length to a heath, he found 
some of those marauders usually to be met with in the 
rear of armies, prowling about, and at intervals amusing 
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themselves with shooting at a mark. For want of a 
better, it seemed not improbable that a large German 
liead might answer their purpose: certain signs admon¬ 
ished him of this, and the old gentleman crept back to 
Frankfort. iN'ot many hours after edme back also the 
Comte. J3y no means creeping, liowcvcr; on the contrarj", 
crowing wnth all his might for a victory which he avcn’cd 
liimsolf to have won. There had in lact licen an alfaii*, 
but on no very great scale, and with no distinguished 
T(isults. fcjomo prisoners, however, ho brought, together 
with some wounded; and natumlly he expected all well 
disposed persons to make their com])liments of congratu¬ 
lation uj)oii his triunipli. Of this duty 2 )Oor JMrs Gopilio 
ami h(jr (ihildrcii cheerfully acquitted themselves tliat 
same night; and Monsieur lo Comte was so well pleased 
with the sound ophiions of the little Goethes, tliat ho 
sent them in return a collection of sweatmeats and fruits. 
All promised to go well; intentions, after all, are not 
acts; and there certainly is not, nor ever was, any treason 
in taking a iiiorning’s walk. But, as ill luck would hav(' 
it, just as Mr Goethe was passing the Comte’s door, out 
came tlio Comte in person, purely by accident, as we are 
told; but we suspect that the surly old German, either 
under his morning liopcs or his evening disaj)pointincnts, 
had tallced with more frankness than prudence. “ Good 
c\rpning lo you, Herr Goethe,” said the Comto; “ you are 
come, I see, to 2>ay your tribute of congratulation. Some¬ 
what of the latest, to be sure ; but no n¥itter.” “ By no 
moans,” replied the German; “ by no means; mit niehten. 
Heartily I wished, the whole day long, that you and your 
cursed gang niigTit all go to the devil together.” Hero 
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was plain speaking, at least. The Comte Thorane could 
no longer complain of dissimulation. His first movement 
was to order an arrest; and the oflieial interpreter of the 
Irench army took to himself the whole credit that he did 
not carry it into efieet. Goethe takes the trouble to re¬ 
port a dialogue, of length and dulness absolutely incre¬ 
dible, between this inter])r(*ter and the Comte. Ho such 
dialogue, we may be assured, ever took place. Goethe 
may, however, be right in supi)()sing that, amongst a 
foreign soldiery, irritated by the pointed contrasts be¬ 
tween the Frankfoiii treatment of their own wounded, 
and of their prisoners who happened to be in the same 
circumstances, and under a military council not held to 
any rigorous responsibility, his father might have found 
no very favourable consideration of bis case. It is well, 
therefore, that after some struggle the Comte’s better 
nature triumphed. He suffered Mrs Goethe’s merits to 
outweigh her husband’s delinquency; countermanded the 
order for arrest, and, during the remainder of their con- 
neetion, kept at such a distance from his moody host as 
was equally desirable for both. Fortunately that re¬ 
mainder was not very long. Comto Thorane was soon 
displaced, and tlic whole a,my was soon afterwards with¬ 
drawn from Frankfort. 

In his fifteenth year Goethe was entangled in some 
connection with young people of inferior rank, amongst 
whom was Margircjt, a j oung girl about two years older 
than himself, aqji the object of his first love. The whole 
affair, as told by Goethe, is somewhat mysterious. What 
ml^t be the final views of the cider parties it is difficult 
to say ; but Goethe assures us that they used liis services 
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only in writing an occasional epithalamium, the pecuniaiy 
acknowledgment for which was spent jovially in a gencial 
banquet. The magistrates, however, interfered, and en- 
doavoiirod to extort a confession from Goethe : he, as the 
son of a respectahle family, was to ho pardoned; tho 
others to he punished. Iso confession, however, could ho 
extorted; and for his own part ho declares that, Ixjyond 
tho olTonco of forming a clandestine connection, lie liad 
nothing to confess. The affair terminated, as regarded him¬ 
self, in a severe illness. Of the others wo hear no more. 

The next event of imjjortanoc in Goethe’s life was his 
removal to college. His own wislies ])oijited to Gottingen, 
hut his fatlier preferred Lei]isic. Thither accordingly ho 
went, hut ho carried his obedience no farther. Declining 
the study of jurisprudence, he attachec^ hims(df to general 
literature. Subsequently he removed to the university of 
Strasbourg; hut in neither place could it he said tliat he 
pursued any regular course of study. His health sulfered 
at times during tliis period of his life ; at first from an 
affection of the chest, caused by an accident on his first 
journey to Lcipsic; tho carriage had stuck fast in tho 
muddy roads, and Goethe exerted himself too mucli in 
assisting to extricate the wheels. A second illnc^ss c(m- 
nected with tho digestive organs brought him into con¬ 
siderable danger. 

After ids return to Frankfort, Goethe commenced his 
career as an authol. In 1773, and the following year, he 
made his maiden essay in “Goetz of Berlichingen,” a drama 
(the translation of which, remarkably enough, was des¬ 
tined to bo tho literary coup d^essai of Sir Walter Scott), 
and in the far-fanfed “ Werthcr." The first of these was 
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pirated; and in consequence the author found some diffi¬ 
culty in paying for the paper of the genuine edition, which 
part of the expense, by his contract with the publisher, 
fell upon himself. The general and carl^^ pojmlarity of the 
second work is well known. Yet, except in so far as it 
might spread his name abroad, it cannot bo supposed to 
have liad luucli inlluoiice in attracting that j)otent patron¬ 
age which now bt'gan to determine the course of his future 
life. So much wo collect from the account whicli Goethe 
himself has left us of this alfair in its earliest stages. 

“ I was sitting alone in my room,” says h(5, “ at my 
father’s house in braiikfoi-t, when a gentleman entered, 
whom at first I took for Frciderick Jacobi, but soon dis¬ 
covered by the dubious light to be a stranger. He had a 
military air; and lyinouncing himself by the name of Von 
Knebel, gave me to understand, in a short explanation, 
that being in tlie Prussian service, he had connected him¬ 
self, during a long residence at Berlin and Potsdam, with 
the litemti of those plac(*s; but that {it present ho held 
the appointment from the court of Weimar of travelling 
tutor to the Prince* Constantine. This I heard with plea¬ 
sure j for many of our friends had brought us the most 
interesting accounts from .V'eima^ in particular that the 
Duchess Amelia, mother of the young Grand Duke and his 
brother, summoned to her assisi-anco in educating her sons 
the most distinguished men in Germany; and that Jlie 
university of Jena co-opci'ated powerfully in all her liberal 
plans. I was aware also that Wieland was in high favour; 
and that the German Mercury (a literary journal of emi¬ 
nence) was itself highly creditable to the city of Jena, 
from which ‘it issued. A beautiful and well-conducted 
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theatre had besides, as I knew, been lately established at 
Weiinar. Tliis, it was true, had been destroyed; but that 
event, under common circumstances so likely to be fatal 
as respected tlie present, had served only to call forth th(3 
general expression of coiifidonce in the young iirince as a 
restonir and upholder of all great inteic.sts, and true to 
his puri)oses und(3r any calamity.’' Thinking thus, and 
thus pi’epossesscd in favour of Weimar, it was natural that 
Goethe should bo (iager to scic the primjo. Nothing was 
easier. Tt ha])pened that Ikj and his brother Oonstaiitin(3 
were at this moment in k'rankfort, and Yon Kuijbel will- 
ingly oiferod to present Gofjthe. No sooner sai<l than 
done; they repaired to the hottd, wh(*ro tliey found the 
illustrious travellers, with Count Goertz, the tutor of the 
elder. 

Upon this occasion an accident, rather than any previous 
r(‘putation of Goethe, was probably the detennining occa¬ 
sion which led to his favour with tlie future sovereign of 
Weimar. A new book lay upon the table; tliat none 
of the strangers had read it, Goethe inferi-ed from observ¬ 
ing that the leav(;s were as yet uncut. It was a 'work of 
Closer (“ Patriotischo Phantasien”); and, being political 
j’ather tlian literary in its topics, it 2 )res(‘nted to Goethe, 
previously acquainted with its outline, an oiqjortuiiity for 
conversing with the j)rince upon subjects nearest to his 
heart, and of showing that ho was not himself a mere 
studious i*ecluse. The o^jportunity was not lost; the prince 
and his tutor weM much interested, and perhai^s a little 
surprised. Sucli subjects have the further advantage, 
according to Qoe^e’s own illustration, that, like the 
Arabian thousand and one nights, as conducted by the 
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Sultana Scheherczade, “never ending, still beginning,” they 
rarely come to any absolute close, but so interweave one 
into another, as still to leave behind a Large arrear of inte¬ 
rest. In order to pursue the conversation, Goethe was 
invited to meet them soon after at Mentz. ile kept the 
appointment punctually; made himself even mor(i agree¬ 
able ; and finally received a formal invitation to enter tlu^ 
service of this excellent prince, who was now beginning 
to c(»llect around him all those persons who have sin(;e 
made Weimar so distinguished a name in connection with 
the German litercature. With some opposition trom his 
father, who held up the rupture between Voltaire and 
rredcrick of Prussia as a precedent applying to all possibh) 
connections of princes and literati, Goethe accepted the 
invitation; and henceforwards, for upwards of fifty-fiv(i 
years, his fortunes were bound up with those of the ducid 
house of AVeiiiiar. 

The noble part which that house played in the great 
modern drama of German politics is well known, and 
^vould have been better known had its power been greater. 
But the moral value of its sacrifices and its risks is not 
the less. Had greater potentates shown e(pial firmness, 
Germany would not have oeen laid at the feet of Hapo- 
leon. In 1806 the Grand Duke was aware of the peril 
which awaited the allies of Prussia; but neither his heart 
nor his conscience would allow of his deserting a friend in 
whose army he held a principal command. The decisive 
battle took place in his own territory, and not far from his 
own palace and city of Weimar. Personally he was with 
the Prussian army; but his excellent consort stayed in 
the palace to encourage her subjects, and as far as possible 
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to conciliate the enemy by her presence. The fortune of 
that great day, the 14th of October 1806, was decided 
early; and the awful event was announced by a hot re¬ 
treat and a murderous pursuit through the streets of the 
town. In the evening Napoleon arrived in person; and 
now came the tiying moment. “ The Duchess,” says an 
Englishman well acquainted with Weimar and its court, 
“ placed herself on the top of the staircase to greet him 
■with the formality of a coui*tly reception. Napoleon 
started when he beheld her: ‘ Qui etes vomV he exclaimed, 
with characteristic abruptness. ‘ Je suis la Lhidiesse de 
Weimar* ‘ Je vans plains! The retorted fiercely. ‘ J icra- 
serai votre mari/ he then added, *I shall dine in my 
apartment,’ and rushed by her. The night was spent* on 
the part of the soldiery in all the horrid excesses of 
rapine. In the morning the Duchess sent to inquire con¬ 
cerning the health of his Majesty the Emperor, and to 
solicit an audience. He, who had now benefited by his 
dreams, or by his reflections, returned a gracious answer, 
and invited himself to breakfast with her in her apart¬ 
ment.” In the conversation which ensued, Napoleon 
asked her if her husband were mad; upon which she jus¬ 
tified the Duke by appealing to his own magnanimity, 
asking in her turn if his Majesty would have approved of 
his deserting the King of Prussia at the moment when ho 
was attacked by so potent a monarch as himself. The 
rest*of the conversation was in the same spirit, uniting 
with a suflicient concession to the ciicumstanccs of the 
moment a dignified vindication of a high-minded policy. 
Napoleon was deeply impressed with respect for her 
and loudly expresatd it. For her soke, indeed, he even 
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affected to pardon her husband, thus making a merit 
■with her of the necessity which he felt, from other 
motives, for showing forbearance towards a family so 
nearly allied to that of St Petersburg. In 1813 the 
Grand .Duke was found at his post in that great gathering 
of the nations which took place on the stuj)cndous fields 
of Leipsic, and was complimented by the allied sovereigns 
as one of tlie most faithful amongst the faithful to the 

m 

great cause, yet undecided, of national independence. 

AV'ith res]ject to Goethe, as a councillor so near the 
Duke’s j)er&oii, it may bo supposed that his piv.sence was 
nciver wanting where it promised to bo useful. In the 
earlier campaigns of the Duke, Goethe was his companion; 
but in the final contest with Napoleon he was unequal to 
the fatigues of such a post. In all the functions of peace, 
however, he continued to be a useful servant to the last, 
though long released from all oflicial duties. Each had 
indeed most honourably earned the gratitude of the other. 
Goethe had surrendered the flower of his years and the 
best energitis of his mind to the service of his serene 
master. On the other liand, that master had to him been 
at once his Augu.stus and his Miecenas; such is his own 
expression. Under him he had founded a family, raised 
an (‘state, obtained titles and decorations from various 
courts; and in the? very vigour of his life he had been 
allowexl to retire, with all the honours of long service, to 
the sanctuary of his own study, and to the cultivationr of 
his leisure, as the very highest mode in which he could 
further the public iiiteixist. 

idle life of Goethe was so quiet and so uniform after 
the year 1775, when he may first be sajcl to have entered 
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into active life by taking service with the Duke of Wei- 
mar, that a biographer will find hardly any event to 
notice, except two journeys to Italy, and one campaign 
in 1792, until he draws near the close of his long career. 
It cannot interest an English reader to see the dates of 
his successive appointments. It is enough to know that 
they soon raised him to as high a station as was consistent 
with literary leisure; and that he had from the beginning 
enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his sovereign. Ifo- 
thing remained, in fact, for the subject to desire which 
the prince bad not j^reviously volunteered. In 1825, 
they were able to look back upon a course of uninterrupted 
friendship, maintained through good and evil fortunes, un¬ 
exampled in their agitation and interest, for fifty years. 
The Duke commemorated this remarkable event by a 
jubilee, and by a medal in honour of Goethe. Full of 
years and honour, this eminent man might now begin to 
tbink of his dejiartiire. However, his serenity continued 
unbroken nearly for two years more, when his illustrious 
patron died. That shock was the first which put his 
fortitude to trial. In 1830 others followed; the Duchess, 
who had won so much admiration from Napoleon, died; 
then followed his own son; and there remained little now 
to connect his wishes with the earth. The family of his 
patron ho had lived to see flourishing in his descendants 
to the fouith generation. Ilis own grandchildren were 
j)rosperous and happy. Ilis intellce-tual labours were now 
accomplished. All that remained to wish for was a gentle 
dismission. This ho found in the spring of 1832. After 
a six days’ illness, which caused him no apparent suffering, 
on the morning of the 2 2d of Mr^rch he breathed away as 
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if into a gentle sleep, surrounded by his daughter-in-law 
and her children. Never was a death more in harmony 
with the life it closed; both had the same character of 
deep and absolute serenity. 

Such is the outline of Goethe’s life, traced through its 
principal events. J3ut as these events, after all, borrow 
their interest mainly from the consideration allowed to 
Goethe as an aulhor, and as a model in the German lite¬ 
rature —that being the centre about which all secondaiy 
feelings of interest in the man must finally revolve,—it 
thus becomes a duty to throw a glance over his principal 
works. Dismissing his songs, to which has been ascribed 
by some critics a very liigh value for their variety and 
tlieir lyrical enthusiasm; dismissing also a large body of 
short miscellaneous poems, suited to the occasional cir¬ 
cumstances in which they arose; we may throw the capital 
works of Goethe into two classes—philosophic novels, and 
dramas. The novels, which we call philoso 2 :)hie by way 
of expressing their main characteristic in being written to 
seiwe a preconceived purpose, or to embody some peculiar 
views of life, or some aspects of philosophic truth, are 
three, viz., the “ Werther’s Leiden;” secondly, the “Wil¬ 
helm Meister;” and lastly, Jie “ Waliloer-wandschaften.” 
The first two exist in English translations; and though 
the “ Werthcr” had the disadvantage of coming to us 
through a French version, already, perhaps, somewhat 

f 

coloured and distorted tc meet the Parisian standards of 
sentiment, yet, as respects Goethe and his reputation 
axi:(6)ig8t us, this wrong has been redressed, or compen¬ 
sated at least, by the good fortune of his “Wilhelm 
Meister,” in falling into the hands of *a translator whose 
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original genius qualified him for sympathizing even to 
excess with any real merits in that work. This novel is 
in its own nature and puipose sufficiently obscure; and 
the commentaries which have been written upon it by 
the Humboldts, Schlegels, &c., make the enigma still 
more enigmatical. We shall not venture abroad upon an 
ocean of discussion so truly dark, and at the same time 
so illimitable. Whether it bo qualified to excite any 
deep and sincere feeling of one kind or another in the 
German mind,—in a mind trained under German disci¬ 
pline,—^this we will consent to waive as a question not 
immediately interesting to ourselves. Enough that it 
has not gained, and will not gain, any attention in dhis 
country; and this not only because it is thoroughly de¬ 
ficient in all points of attraction to readers formed upon 
our English literature, but because in some capital cir¬ 
cumstances it is absolutely repulsive. We do not wish 
to offend the admirers of Goethe; but the sim 2 )licity of 
truth will not allow us to conceal, that in various pouits 
of description or illustration, and sometimes in the very 
outline of the story, the “ Willlelm Mcister” is at open 
war, not with dcconim and good taste merely, but with 
moral purity and the dignity of human nature. As a 
novelist, Goethe and his reputation are problems, and 
likely to continue such, to the countrymen of IVlrs Inch- 
bald, IVIiss Harriet Lee, Miss Edgeworth, and Sir Walt(5r 
Scott. To the dramatic works of Goethe we are disposed 
to pay more homage; but neither in the absolute gmount 
of our homage at all professing to approach his public 
admirers, nor to distribute the proportions of this homage 
amongst his sever£ performances according to the gradua- 
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tions of their scale. The “ Iphigenio” is built upon tho 
old subject of Iphigcnia in Tauris, as treated by Euripides 
and other Grecian dramatists; and, if are to believe 
a Schlegel, it is in beauty and effect a mere echo or rever¬ 
beration from the finest strains of the old Grecian music. 
That it is somewhat nearer to the Greek model than a 
jilay after tho fashion of I^cine, we grant. Setting aside 
such faithful transcripts from the autwiue as the “ Samson 
Agonistes,” wo might consent to view Goethe as that one 
amongst the modems who had made the closest approxi¬ 
mation to the Greek stage: Proxhaits^ we might say with 
Quintilian, but with him we must add “ sed longo inter- 
and if in the second rank, yet nearer to the third 
than to the first. Two other dramas, the ** Clavigo” and 
the “ Egmont,” fall below tho “ Iphigonie” by the vciy 

• 

character of their pretensions ; the first as too openly re¬ 
nouncing the grandeurs of the ideal; the second as con¬ 
fessedly violating the historic tmth of character without 
temptation to do so, and without any consequent indem¬ 
nification. The “ Tasso” has been supposed to realize 
an Italian beauty of genial warmth and of sunny repose; 
but from the common defect of German criticism—tho 
absence of all sufficient illustrations—it is as difficult to 
understand the tmo nature and constituents of the sup¬ 
posed Italian standard set up for the regulation of our 
judgments, as it is to measure the degree of approach ipado 
to that standard in this particular work. “ Eugenie” is 
celebrated for tlie artificial burnish of the style, but other- 
has been little relished. It has the beauty of marble 
sculpture, say the critics of Goethe, but also the coldness. 
We are not often disposed to quarrel with these critics as 
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helow the truth *111 their praises; in tliis instance wo arc. 
The “Eugenie” is a fragment, or (as Goe.tlie himself called 
it in conversation) a torsOj being only the first drama in a 
trilogy or scries of three dramas, each having a separate 
plot, whilst all are paiis of a more general and comprehen¬ 
sive plan. It may be charged with languor in the move¬ 
ment of the action, and with excess of illiistmtion. Thus, 
e.g, the grief of the prince for the su])posed death of liis 
daughter, is the monotonous topic which occu])ies one 
entire act. But the situations, though not those of 
ecenical distress, are so far from being unexciting, that, 
on the contrary", they arc too powerfully aillicting. 

The lustre of all these performances, however, is eclii)sed 
by the unrivalled celebrity amongst German critics of the 
“ Faust.” Upon this it is better to Siiy nothing than too 
little. How trifling an advance has been made towards 
clearing the ground for any sane criticism, may be under¬ 
stood from this fact, that as yet no two people have agreed 
about the meaning of any separate scene, or about the 
drift of the whole. FTeither is this explained by saying, 
that until lately the “ Faust” was a fragment; for no 
additional light has dawned upon the main question since 
the publication of the latter part. 

One work there is of Goethe’s which falls into neither 
of the classes hei*o noticed ; we mean the “ Hermann and 
Dgrothea,” a narrative poem, in hexameter verso. This 
appears to have given more pleasure to readers not critical 
than any other work of its author; and it is remarkable 
that it traverses humbler ground, as respects both its 
subject, its characters, and its scenery. From this, and 
other indications of the same kind, we are disposed to 
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infer tliafc Goetho mistook his destination;,that his aspiring 
nature misled him; and that his success would have been 
greater had ho confined himself to the reed in domestic 
life, without raising his eyes to the ideal, 

Wc must also mention, that Goethe threw out some 
novel speculations in physical science, and particularly in 
physiology, in the doctrine of colours, and in comparative 
anatomy, which have divided the opinions of critics even 
more than any of those questions which have arisen upon 
points more directly connected with his avowed character 
of poet. 

It now remains to say a few words by way of summing 
up his pretensions as a man, and his intellectual power in 
the age to which he belonged. His rank and value as a 
moral being are so plain as to be h'gible to him who nms. 
Everybody must feel that his temperament and constitu¬ 
tional tendency was of that hai)py quality, the animal so 
nicely balanced with the intellectual, that with any ordinary 
measurcj of prosperity he could not be otherwise than a good 
man. He speaks himself of his own “virtue,” sans phrase; 
and wc tax him with no vanity in doing so. As a young 
man oven Jit the universities, which at that time were bar¬ 
barously sensual in Geimany, he was (for so much wo 
collect from his own Memoirs) eminently capable of self- 
restraint. He preserves a tone of gravity, of sincerity, of 
respect for female dignity, which wo never find kssociated 
with the levity and recklessness of vice. Wo feel through- 
ou.t«|ithe presence of one who, in respecting others, respects 
fiim^lf; and the cheerfulness of the presiding tone per¬ 
suades us at once that the narrator is in a healthy moral 
condition, fears no ill, and is conscious* of having meditated 
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none. Yet, at the same time, we e&nnot disguise from 
ourselves that the moral temperament of Goethe was one 
which demanded prosperity: had he been called to face 
great aftlictions, singular temptations, or a billowy and 
agitated course of life, our belief is that his nature would 
have been found unequal to the strife; lie would have. 
repeated the mixed and moody character of his father. 
Sunny prosperity was essential to his nature; his virtues 
were adapted to that condition. And happily that was 
his fate. He had no personal misfortunes ; his path was 
joyous in this life; and even the rellex sorrow from the 
calamities of his friends did not press too lieavily on his 
sympathies; none of these were in excess cither to 
degree or duration? 

In this estimate of Goethe as a moral being, few people 
■wiU differ with us, unless it were the religious bigot. And 
to him we must concede thus much, that Goethe was not 
that religious creature which by nature he was intended 
to become. This is to be regretted : Goethe was natu¬ 
rally pious, and reverential towards higher natures; and 
it was in the mere levity or wantonness of youthful 
power, partly also through that early false bias growing 
out of the Lisbon earthquake, that he falsified liis original 
destination. Do we mean, then, that a childLsh error 
could permanently master his understanding ? iNot so; 
that would have been corrected with his growing strength. 
But having once arisen, it must for a long time have 
moulded his feelings; until corrected, it must have im¬ 
pressed a corresponding false bias upon his practical way 
of viewing things; and that sort of false bias, once 
established, migfit long survive a mere error of the under- 
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standing. One thing is undeniable. Goethe had so far 
corrupted and clouded his natural mind, that he did not 
look up to God, or tlie system of thii%s beyond the 
grave, with the interest of reverence and awe, but with 
the interest of cuiiosity. 

Goetlic, liowever, in a moral estimate, will be viewed 
])retty uniformly. Uut Goethe intellectually, Goethe as 
a power acting upon the ago in which he lived, that is 
another question. Let us put a case: suppose that 
Goethe’s death had occurred fifty years ago, that is, in the 
year 1785, wliat would have been the general impression ? 
Would Europe have felt a shock 1 Would Europe have 
been sensible even of the event 1 Not at all: it would 
have been obscurely noticed in the newspapers of Germany, 
as the death of a novelist who had produced some effect 
about ton years before. In 1832, it was announced by 
the post-homs of all Europe as the death of him who 
had written the “ Wilhelm Mcistcr,” the “ Iphigenic,” 
and the “ Faust,” and who had been enthroned by some 
of his admirers on the same seat with Homer and Shak- 
speare, as composing what they termed the trinity of men 
of genius. And yet it is a f^ct, that, in the opinion of 
some amongst the acknowledged leaders of our own lite¬ 
rature for the last twenty-five years, the “ Werther” was 
superior to all which followed it, and for mere power 
was the paramount work of Goethe. For ourselves, >ve 
must acknowledge our assent upon the whole to this ver¬ 
dict ; und at the same time we will avow our belief that 
the, reputation of Goethe must decline for the next gene¬ 
ration or two, until it reaches its just loveL Three 
causes, we are persuaded, have concurred' to push it so far 
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beyond the proportion of real and genuine interest at¬ 
tached to his works, for in Germany his works are little 
read, and in this country not at all.. First, his extra¬ 
ordinary age ; for the last twenty years Goethe ha<l bet*u 
the patriarch of the German literature : secondhj, the 
splendour of his olficial rank at the court of Weimar; 
lie was the minister and private friend of the patriot 
sovei*oign amongst the princes of Gennany: thirdly, the 
(quantity of enigmatical and unintelligible writing wliich 
he has designedly thrown into his latter works, by way of 
keeping up a system of discussion and strife iii^on liis 
own meaning amongst the critics of his countiy. These 
disputes, had his meaning been of any value in liig own 
eyes, he would naturally have settled by a few autljori- 
tative words fi’om himself: but it was his policy to 
keep alive the feud in a case where it was of importance 
that his name should continue to agitate the world, but 
of nono.at all that he should be rightly interpreted. 
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John Chbistopher Frederick von SciiiiiLER was bom at 
Marbadi, a small town in tlic duchy of Wiirtcmbcrj?, on 
the 10th day of JN'ovombcr 1759. It will aid tJie reader 
in synchronizing the i)criods of this groat man’s lifo witli 
the corresponding events throughout Christendom, if avc 
direct his attention to the fact, that Schiller’s birth nearly 
coincided in point of time with that of Eobert Burns, and 
that it preceded that of Napoleon by about ten years. 

The position of Schiller is remarkable. In the land of 
his birth, by those who undervalue him the most, he is 
ranked as the second name in German literature; every¬ 
where else ho is ranked as the first. For uS, who arc 
aliens to Germany, Schiller is the representative of tlie 
German intellect in its highest form; and to him, at all 
events, whether first or second, it is certainly due, that 
the Goiiaan intellect has become a known power, and a 
power of growing magnitude, for the great commonwealth 
of Christendom. Luther and Kepler, potent intellects as 
they were, did not make themselves known an Germans ; 
the revolutionary vigour of the one, the starry lustre of 
the other, blended with the convulsions of reformation, or 
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with the aurora of ascending science, in too kindly and 
genial a tone to call off the attention from the work which 
they performed, from the service which they promoted, 
to the circumstances of their personal position. Their 
country, their birth, their abode, even their separate exist¬ 
ence, was merged in the miglity cause to which they lent 
tluur co-operation. And thus at the beginning of tho 
sixteenth century, thus at the beginning of the seven- 
teentli, did the Titan sons of Germany defeat their own 
private pretensions by the very grandeur of their merits. 
Their interest as patriots was lost and confounded in their 
])araniount interest as cosmopolites. What they did for 
man and for human dignity eclipsed what they had 
d('-sighcd for Germany. After them there was a long 
interlunar period of darkness for tho land of tho Khiiio 
and the Danube. The German energy, too spasmodically 
excited, suffered a collapse. Throughout the whole of 
the seventeenth century, but one vigorous mind arose for 
permanent effects in literature. This was Opitz, a poet 
who deserves even yet to be read with attention, but who 
is no more worthy to be classed as the Dryden whom his 
too partial countrymen have styled him, tlian tho Ger¬ 
many of the Thirty Years War of taking rank by the side 
of civilized and cultured England during the Cromwellian 
era, or Klopstock of sitting on tne same throne with Milton. 
Leibnitz was the one sole potentate in tho fields <?f intcl- 
l(jct whom tho Germany of this century produced; arid 
he, like Luther and Kepler, imprfjsscs us rather as a 
European tl^^in as a Gennan mind, partly perhaps from 
his having pumued his self-development in foreign lands, 
partly from his large circle of foreign iionnections, but 
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most of all from his having written chiefly in French or 
In Latin. Passing onwards to the eighteenth century, we 
find, tliroiigh its earlier half, an absolute wilderness, un¬ 
reclaimed and without promise of natural vegetation, as 
tlic barren arena on which the few insipid writers of 
Germany paraded. The torpor of academic dulness domi¬ 
neered over the length and breadth of the land. And as 
these academic bodies were universally found lianiessed 
in the etjuipage of petty courts, it followed that tJie 
lethargies of pedantic dulness were uiiifonnly deej)ened 
by the letliargies of aulic and ceremonial dulness; so 
that, if the reader represents to himself th(j very abstract 
of birthday odes, sycophantish dedications, and court 
sermons, ho will have some adequate idea of the sterility 
and the mechanical formality whicli at that era sjiread 
the sleej) of death over German literature. Literature, 
the veiy word literature, jjoints the laughter of scorn to 
what passed under that name during the jicriod of Gott- 
sched. That such a man indeed as this Gottsched, eipial 
at the best to the composition of a Latin grammar or a 
school arithmetic, should for a moment have presided over 
the Gcnnan muses, stands out as in itself a brief and 
signilicant memorial, too certain for contradiction, and yet 
almost too gross for belief, of the aiiojdcctic sleep under 
which the mind of central Europe at that era lay oji- 
pressed. The rust of disuse had corroded the very 
2iriifeiples of activity. And, as if the double night of 
academic dulness, combined with the dulness of coui-t 
inanities, had not been sulFicicnt for the stilj^ng of all 
native energies, the feebleness of French models (and of 
these moreover uituralized through still feebler imita- 
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tions) had become the law and standard for all attempts 
at original composition. Tlie darkness of night, it is 
usually said, grows deeper as it approaches the dawn; and 
the very enormity of that prostration under which the 
German intellect at this time groaiiofl, was the most 
certain pledge to any observing eye of that intense re¬ 
action soon to stir and kindle among the smouldering 
activities of this spoil-bound people. This re-action, how¬ 
ever, was not abrupt and theatrical: it moved through 
slow stages and by equable gradations : it might bo said 
to commence from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
that is, about nine years before the birth of Schiller; but 
a progress of forty years had not carried it so far towards 
its meridian altitude, as that the sympathetic shock from 
the French Kevolution was by one fraction more rude and 
shattering than the j)ubnc torpor still demanded. There 
is a memorable correspondency throughout all members of 
Protestant Christendom in whatsoever relates to literature 
and intellectual advance. However imperfect the organi¬ 
zation which binds them together, it was sufficient even 
in these elder times to transmit reciprocally from one to 
every other, so much of that illumination which could be 
gathered iiito books, that no Christian state could be much 
in advance of another, supposing that Popery opi)osed no 
barriers to free communication, unless only in those points 
which depended upon local gifts of nature, rpon the 
genius of a particular people, or upon the excellence of 
its institutions. Those advantages were iirtbommunicable, 
let the freedom of intercoorse have been what it might: 
England could not send off by posts or by heralds her 
iron and coals; she could not sendothe indomitable 
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energy of lier population; she could not send the ahsoluie‘ 
security of property; she could not send the good faith 
of her parliaments. These were gifts indigenous to her¬ 
self, either through the temperament of her people, or 
through the original endowments of her soil. But her 
condition of moral sentiment, her liigh-toned civic eleva¬ 
tion, her atmosphere of political feeling and popular bold¬ 
ness,—^mneh of these she could and did transmit, by the 
radiation of the press, to the veiy extremities of the 
German empire. !Not only were our books translated, but 
it is notorious to those acquainted with German novels, 
or other pictures of German society, that as early as tlic 
Seven Years’ War (175G—1763), in fact, from the wry 
era when Cave and Dr Johnson first made the parlia¬ 
mentary debates accessible to the English themselves, 
most of the German jounials repeated, and sent forward 
as by telegraph, these senatorial disjdays to every village 
throughout Germany. From the polar latitudes to the 
Mediterranean, from the mouths of the Ehine to the 
Euxine, there was no other exhibition of fme deliberative 
eloquence in any popular assembly. And the “Luise” of 
Voss alone, a metrical idyll not less valued for its truth of 
portraiture than our own “Vicar of Wakefield,” will show 
that the most sequestered clergyman of a rural parish did 
not think his breakfast equipage complete witliout the 
latest report from the great senate that sat in London. 
Hence we need not bo astonished that German and 
English literature were found by the French Eevolution 
in pretty nearly the same condition of semi-vigilance and 
imperfect animation. That mighty event reached us both, 

reached us all, wo Aay say (speaking of Protestant states), 

H 2 
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* at tlie same moment, by tlic same tremendous galvanism. 
The snake, the intellectual snake, tliat lay in ambush 
among all nations, roused itself, sloughed itself, renewed 
its youth, in all of them at the same period. A new 
world opened upon us all; new revuliitions of thought 
arose ; new and nobler activities were born; “ and other 
palms wore won.” 

JJut by and through Schiller it was, as its main organ, 
that this great revolutionary impulse expressed itself. 
Already, as we liave said, not less than foi-ty years before 
the eai-thquake by which France exploded and projected 
the scoria of her huge crater over all (Christian lands, a 
stirring had commenced among the dry bones of intel¬ 
lectual Germany; and symptoms arose that the breath of 
life would soon disturb, by noblor agitations than by 
petty personal (piarrels, the dciath-lilce repose even of the 
German univemilies. Precisely in those bodies however 
it was, in those as connected with tyrannical governments, 
each academic body being shackled to its own petty 
centre of local despotism, that the old spells remained un¬ 
linked ; and to them, equally remarkable as firm trustees 
of truth and as obstinate depositories of darkness or of 
superannuated prejudice., we must asciibe the slowness of 
the Geniian movement on the path of rcascent. Mean¬ 
time th(i earliest torch-bearer to the murky literature of 
this ^cat land, this cr}’^stallisation of political .states, was 
Bodmer. This man had no demoniac genius, such as the 
service required; but ho had some taste, and, what was 
^o^t^er, he had some sensibility. He lived among the 
Alps; and his reading lay among the alpine sublimities 
of Milton and Shakspeare. llirough his very eyes he 
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imbibed a daily scorn of Gottsched and his monstrous 
compound of Germjxn coarseness with French sensual 
levity. He could not look at liis native Alps, but he 
saw in them, and their austere grandeurs or their dread 
realities, a si)iritual reproach to the hollowness and false¬ 
hood of that dull imposture which Gottsched oficred by 
way of substitute for nature. He was taught by the 
Alps to crave for something nobler and deeper, llodmor, 
though far below such a function, rose by favour of cir¬ 
cumstances into an apostle or missionary of truth for 
Gci-many. He translated passagcjs of hmglish literature. 
He inoculated with his own sympathies the more hirvent 
mind of the youthful Xlopstock, who visited him in 
Switzerland. And it soon became evident that Germany 
was not dead, but slccjping; and once again, legibly for 
any eye, the pulses of life began to j)lay freely through 
the vast organisation of central Europe. 

Xlopstock, however, tlioiigh a hjrvid, a religious, and 
for that reason an anti-Gallican mind, was himself an 
abortion. Such at least is our own opinion of tliis j)oct. lie 
was the child and creature of enthusiasm, but of enthu¬ 
siasm not allied with a masculine intellect, or any organ 
for that capacious vision and meditative range which Jiis 
subjects'demanded. He was essentially thouglitless, be¬ 
trays everywhere a most effeminate quality of sensibility, 
and is the sport of that pseudo-enthusiasm and baseless 
rapfuro which we see so often allied with the excitement 
of strong liquors. In taste, or the sense of proportions 
and congruences, or the harmonious adaptations, he is 
perhaps the most defective writer extant. 

But if no patriarch of German literature, in the sense 
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of having shaped the moulds .in which it was td flow, in 
the sense of having disciplined its taste or excited its 
rivalship by classical models of excellenqfs, or raised a 
finished standard of style, perhaps we must concede that, 
on a minor scale, Klopstock did something of that service 
in every one of these departments. His works were at 
least Miltonic in their choice of subjects, if ludicrously 
non-Miltonic in their treatment of those subjects. And, 
whether due to him or not, it is undeniable that in his 
time the mother-tongue of Germany revived from tlio 
most absolute degradation on recoi-d, to its ancient purity. 
In the time of Gottsched, the authors of Germany wrote 
a macaronic jargon, in which French and Latin made up 
a considerable proportion of eveiy sentence: nay, it hap¬ 
pened often that foreign words were inflected with Genian 
forms; and the whole result was such as to remind the 
reader of the medical examination in the “ Malade Ima- 
ginaire” of Moliero: 

Quid poctea cst a fuire ? 

Saignare 

Baiguaro 

Ensuita purgare, &c. 

Xow it is reasonable to ascribe some share in the restor¬ 
ation of good to Klopstock, both because his owif writings 
exhibit nothing of this most abject euphuism (a euphuism 
expressing itself not in fantastic refinements on,jbho staple 
of the language, but altogether in rejecting it for foreign 
words and idioms), and because he wrote expressly on the 
sobJfGt of style and composition. 

Wieland, meantime, if not enjoying so intense an accep¬ 
tation as Klopstock, had a more extenrive one; and it is 
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in vain to deny him the praise of a festive, brilliant, and 
most versatile wit. The Schlcgels showed the haughty 
malignity of their imgenerous natures, in depreciating 
Wieland, at a time when old age had laid a freezing hand 
upon the energy which he would once have put forth in 
defending himself. He was the Voltaire of Germany, and 
very much more than the Voltaire; for his romantic and 
l(‘gcndary poems are above the level of Voltaire. But, on 
the other hand, he was a Voltaire in sensual impurity. 
To work, to cany on a plot, to aftcct his readers by volup¬ 
tuous impressions,—these were the unworthy aims of 
Wieland; and though a good-natured critic would not 
refuse to make some allowance for a youtJifuI poet’s aber¬ 
rations in this respect, yet tlio indulgence cjinnot extend 
itself to mature years. An old man corrupting his readers, 
attempting to corrupt them, or relying for his clfect upon 
corruptions already effected in the purity of their affec¬ 
tions, is a hideous object; and that must bo a precarious 
influence indeed which dcjicnds for its durability upon 
the licentiousness of men. Wieland, therefore, except in 
parts, will not last as a national idol; but such he was 
nevertheless for a time. 

Burger wrote too little of any expansive compass to 
give the measure o^ his powers, or to found national im¬ 
pression ; Lichtenberg, though a very sagacious observer, 
never ro«o into what can be called a power —ho did not 
mollify his age; yet these were both men of extraordinary 
talent, and Blirger a man of undoubted genius. On the 
other hand, Lessing was merely a man of talent, but of 
talent in the highest degree adapted to popularity. His 
very defects, anddbhe shallowness of his philosophy, pro- 
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moted his popularity; and by comparison with the French 
critics on the dramatic or scenical proprieties, ho is ever 
profound. His plummet, if not suited to the soundless 
depths of Shakspearo, was able ten times over to fathom 
the little rivulets of Parisian plulotjoj'hy. Tliis ho did 
effectually, and thus unconsciously levelled the paths for 
Sliakapcare, and for that supreme dominion which he has 
since held over the German stage, by crushing with his 
sarcastic shrewdness the pretensions of all who stood in 
the way. At that time, and even yet, the functions of a 
literary man were very important in Germany: the popu¬ 
lar mind and the popular instinct pointed one way, those 
of the little courts another. Multitudes of little German 
states (many of which were absorbed since 1816 by the 
process of mediatizing) made it their ambition to play at 
keeping mimic armies in their pay, and to ape the greater 
military sovereigns, by encouraging French literature only, 
and the French language at their courts. It was this 
latter propensity which had generated the anomalous ma¬ 
caronic dialect, of which we have already spoken as a 
characteristic circumstance in the social features of literary 
Germany during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Nowhere else, within the records of human follies, do we 
find a cori’esponding case in which the goveiiiment and the 
jiatrician orders in the state, taking for granted, and abso¬ 
lutely postulating the utter worthlessness for intellectual 
aims of those in and by whom they maintained their own 
grandeur and independence, undisgidaedly and even pro¬ 
fessedly sought to ally themseves with a fijreign literature, 
foreign literati, and a foreign language. In this unex¬ 
ampled display of scorn for native n^sources, and the 
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consequent collision between the two principles of action, 
all depfended upon the people themselves. For a time 
the wicked and most profligate contempt of the local 
governments for that native merit which it was tlioir duty 
to evoke and to cherish, naturally enough produced its 
own justification. Like Jews or slaves, whom all the 
world have agreed to hold contemptible, the German lite¬ 
rati found it hard to make head against so obstinate a 
prejudgment; and too often they became all that they 
were presumed to bo. Sint Mcecenates non deemntj Flaccid 
Marones. And the converse too often holds good—that 
when all who should have smiled scowl upon a man, he 
turns out the abject thing they have predicted. Where 
Frenchified Fredericks sit ui)on Gorman tliroues, it should 
not surprise us to see a crop of Gottscheds arise as the 
best fruitage of the land. Hut when there is any latent 
nobility in the popular mind, such scorn, by its veiy 
extremity, will call forth its ow'n counteraction. It was 
perhaps good for Germany that a i)rince so eminent in one 
aspect as Fritz tier einzifjer^ should put on recoixl so 
emphatically his intense conviction, that no good thing 
could arise out of Germany. This creed was expressed 
by the quality of the French minds which he al.tfact(;d to 
liis court. The very refuse and dregs of tlm Parisian 
coteries satisfied his hunger for French garbage; the very 
offal of ^-heir shambles met the demand of his palate; even 
a Mauperiiiis, so long as ho could produce a French bap¬ 
tismal cei’tificato, was good enough to manufacture into 

♦ “ Freddy the -unique;" which is the name by which the Prus¬ 
sians expressed their admiration of their martial and indomitable, 
thpugh somewhat fantastic, king. 
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the president of a Berlin academy. Such scorn challenged 
a reaction: the contest lay between the throned of Ger¬ 
many and the popular intellect, an^ the final result was 
inevitable. Once aware that they were insulted, once 
enlightened to the full consciousness of the scorn which 
trampled on them as intellectual ^d predestined Helots, 
even the mild-tempei’cd Germans became fierce, and now 
began to aspire, not merely under the ordinary instincts 
of personal ambition, but with a vindictive feeling, and as 
conscious agents of retribution. It became a pleasure 
with the German author, that the very same works which 
elevated himself, wreaked his nation upon their princes, 
and poured retorted scorn upon their most ungenerous 
and unparental sovereigns. Already, in the leign of the 
martial Frederick, the men who put most weight of 
authority into his contempt of Germans,^—Euler, the 
matchless Euler, Lambert, and Immanuel Kant,—^liad 
vindicated the pre-eminence of German mathematics. Al¬ 
ready, in 1755, had the same Immanuel Kant, whilst yet 
a probationer for the chair of logic in a Prussian univer¬ 
sity, sketched the outline of that philosophy which has 
secured the admiration, though not the assent, of all men 
known and proved to have understood it, of all men able 
to state its doctrines in i .rms admissible by its disciples. 
Already, and even previously, had Haller, who wrote in 
German, placed himself at the head of the current phy¬ 
siology. And in the fields of science or of philosophy, 
the victory was already decided for the German intellect, 
in competition with the French. 

But the fields of literature were still comparatively^^ 
barren. Klopstock was at least an anoenaly; Lessing j[ia" 
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not present himself in the impassioned walks of literature; 
Herder was viewed too much in the e||clusivo and pro¬ 
fessional light of a clergyman; and, with the exception 
of John Paul Eichfcer, a man of most original genius, but 
quite unfitted for general popularity, no commanding mind 
arose in Germany with **powcrs for levying homage from 
foreign nations, until the appearance, as a great scenical 
poet, of Frederick Schiller. 

Tlie father of this great poet was Caspar Schiller, an 
officer in the military service of the Duke of Wiirtemberg. 
Ho had previously served as a surgeon in the Bavarian 
army ; but on his final return to his native country of 
‘Wiirtemberg, and to the service of his native prince,, ho 
laid aside his medical character for ever, and obtained a 
commission as ensign and adjutant. In 1763, the peace 
of Paris threw him out of his militaiy emplojrmcnt, with 
the nominal rank of captain. But, having conciliated the 
Duke’s favour, he was still bomo on the books of the 
ducal establishment; and, as a planner of ornamental 
gardens, or in some other civil capacity, he continued to 
serve His Serene Highness for the rest of his life. 

The parents of Schiller were both pious, upright per¬ 
sons, with that loyal fidelity to duty, and that humble 
simplicity of demeanour towards their superiors, which is 
so often found among the unpretending natives of Ger¬ 
many. Ii; is probable, however, that Schiller owed to 
his mother exclusively the preternatural endowments of 
his intellect. She was of humble origin, the daughter of 
a baker, and not so fortunate os to have received much 
education. But she was apparently rich in gifts of the 
heart and the und(§standing. She read poetry with de- 

XV .—1 • 
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light; and through tho profound filial lore with which 
sho had inspirccyier son, she found it easy to communi¬ 
cate her own literary tastes. Her kushand was not illite¬ 
rate, and had in mature life so laudably applied himself 
to the improvement of his own dcfcctiv*/' knowledge, that 
at length he thought himself capShlo of appearing before 
tho public as an author. His book related simply to tho 
subjects of his professional experience as a horticulturist, 
and was entitled “ Dio iJaurazucht im Grossen” (On tho 
Manageimmt of Forests). Some merit we must suppose 
it to have had, since tho public called for a second edition 
of it long after his own death, and even after that of his 
illystrious son. And although he was a plain man, of 
no pretensions, and possibly even of slow faculties, he 
has left behind him a prayer, in which there is one peti¬ 
tion of sublime and pathetic piety, worthy to be remem¬ 
bered by the side of Agar’s wise prayer against the almost 
equal temptations of poverty and riches. At the birth of 
his son, he had been reflecting with sorrowful anxiety, 
not unminglcd with self-reproach, on his own many dis¬ 
qualifications for conducting the education of tho chiM. 
lint at length, reading in his own manifold imperfections 
but so many reiterations of the necessity that he shoidd 
rely upon God’s bounty, converting his very defects into 
so many aT'gumonts of hope and confidence in heaven, ho 
prayed thus :—“ Oh God, that knowest my 'poverty in 
good gifts for my son’s inheritance, graciously permit that, 
even as tho ivant of bread became to thy Son’s hunger- 
stricken flock in the wildei-ness the pledge of overflowing 
abundance, so likewise my darkness may, in its sad ex¬ 
tremity, carry with it the measure of thy unfathomuhlo 
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light; and because I, thy worm, cannot give to iny son 
tlie least of blessings, do thou give tlie greatest; because 
in my hands there U not anything, do thou from thine 
pour out all things; and that temple of a new-born 
spirit, which I cannot adorn even with earthly ornaments 
of dust and ashes, do* thou irradiate with the celestial 
adornment of thy presence, and linally with that peace 
that passeth all understanding.” 

Beared at the feet of parents so pious and alfectionate, 
Schiller would doubtless pass a haj)py childliood; ami. 
probably to this utter tranquillity of his earlier ycai-s, to 
his seclusion fiom all that could create pain, or even 
anxiety, we must ascribe the unusual dearth of anecdotes 
from this period of his life,—a dearth which lias tempted 
some of his biographers into improving and embellishing 
some puerile stories, ■which a man of sense will inevitably 
reject as too trivial for his gravity or too fantastical for 
liis I’aith. That nation is happy, according to a common 
adage, which furnishes little business to the historian ; 
for such a vacuity in facts argues a condition of perfect 
peace and silent prosperity. That childhood is happy, or 
may generally be presumed such, which has furnished 
few records of external exiierience, little that has appeared 
in doing or in sufl'ering to the eyes of companions; for 
the child who has been made happy by early thoughtful¬ 
ness, and by infantine struggles with the great ideas of 
his origin and his destination (ideas which settle with a 
deep, dove-like brooding ujjon the mind of cliildhood, 
more than of mature life, vexed with inroads from the 
noisy world), Avill not manifest the workings of his spirit 
by much of external activity. The fallentia semita vitvc, 
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tliat path of noiseless life, which eludes and deceives the 
conscious notice both of its subject and of all around him, 
opciLS equally to the man and to the child; and the 
hai)i)iest of all childhoods will have been that of which 
the happiness has suivivcd and expif''5sed itself, not in 
distinct records, but in deep alfcction, in abiding love, 
and tlic hanntings of meditative power. 

Such a childhood, in the bosom of maternal tender¬ 
ness, was probably passed by Schiller; and his first 
awaking to the world of stiife and perplexity happened 
in his fourteenth year. Up to that period his life had 
been vagrant, agreeably to the shifting necessities of the 
ducal service, and liis education desultory and domestic. 
Hut iji the year 1773 he was solemnly entered as a mem¬ 
ber of a new academical institution, founded by the 
reigning duke, and recently translated to his little capital 
of Stuttgard. Tliis change took place at the special 
recpiest of the Duke, who, under the mask of patronage, 
took u[)on himself the severe control of the whole simple 
family. The parents Avere probably both too humble and 
dutifid in spirit towards one whom they regarded in tlio 
double light of sovereign lord and of personal benefactor, 
ever to murjiiur at the ducal behests, far less to resist 
them. The Uuke was for them an earthly 2)rovidence; 
and they resigned themselves, together w'ith their child, 
to the dis 2 >osal of liiin who dispensed their eafi»hly bless¬ 
ings, not less meekly than of Him whoso vicegerent they 
presumed him to be. In such a frame of mind, requests 
are but another iicame for commands; and thus it hap¬ 
pened that a second change arose upon the first, even 
more determinately fatal to the young 13chiller’s hajApiness. 
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Hitherto he had cherisliod a day-dream pointing to the 
pastoral ofiiee in some rural district, as that wliich would 
harmonize hest with his intellectual purposes, with liis 
love of qiii(‘t, and, by means of its preparatory rcHpiire- 
ments, best also with liis own peculiar choice of studies. 
Hut this scheme he now found himself compelled to sac¬ 
rifice ; and the two evils which fell upon him concur¬ 
rently in his new situation were, first, the formal military 
discipline find monotonous routine of duty; secondly, the 
un(!ongenial direction of the studies, which were shaped 
entirely to the attainment of legal knowledge, and the 
narrow service of the local tribunals. So illiberal and so 
exclusive a system of education was revolting to tlui^ex- 
l^ansive mind of Schiller; and the military bondage under 
which this system was enforced, shocked the aspiring 
nobility of liis moral natuie, not less than tlic technical 
naiTowncss of the studies shocked liis understanding. Tn 
point of expense, the whole ostablishment cost nothing at 
'all to those panmts who wore privileged ser\"ants of the 
] )uke : in this number were the parents of Schiller, and 
that single consideration weighed too i^owerfully upon his 
filial piety to allow of hi? openly muniiuring at his lot; 
Avhilo on their part the parents Avere eipially shy of en¬ 
couraging a disgust Avhich too obviously tended to ilofcat 
the promises of ducal favour. This system of monotonous 
confinement Avas therefore carried to its comiiletion, and 
the murmurs of the young Scliillcr Averc cither dutifully 
suppressed, or found vent only in secret Ictbirs to a friend. 
In one point only Schiller aams able to improve his con¬ 
dition ; jointly with the juristic department, Avas another 
for training youn^aspirants to the medical profession. To 
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this, as promising a more enlarged scheme of study, 
Schiller, by permission, transferred himself in 1775. But 
whatever relief ho might find in the nature of his new 
studies, he found none at all in the system of personal 
discipline which prevailed. 

, Under the oppression of this detested systim, and by 
pure reaction against its wearing persecutions, we learn 
from Schiller himself, that in his nineteenth year lie under- 
. +ook the earliest of his surviving plays, “ The Bobbers,” 
beyond doubt the most tempestuous, the most volcanic 
we might say, of all juvenile creations anywhere recorded. 
He himself calls it “ a monster,” and a monster it is; but 
a m,onster which has never failed to convulse the heart of 
young readers with the temperament of intellectual enthu¬ 
siasm and sensibility. True it is, and nobody was more 
aware of that fact than Schiller liirnself in after years, the 
characters of the three Moors, father and sons, are mere 
impossihilities; and some readers, in whom the judicious 
acquaintance with human life in its realities has outrun 
the sensibilities, are so much shocked by these hypcrnatural 
phenomena, that they arc incapable of enjoying the terrific 
sublimities wliicli on that basi^of the visionary do really 
exist. A poet, periiajis Schiller might liave alleged, is 
entitled to assume hypothetically so much in the previous 
positions or circumstances of his agents as is requisite to 
the basis from which he starts. It is undeniable that 
Shakspeare and others have availed themselves of this 
principle, and with memorable success. Shakspeare, for 
instance, postulates liis witches, his Caliban, his Ariel: 
gmnt, ho virtually says, such modes of spiritual existence 
or of spiritual relations as a possibility f do not expect me 
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to domonstratc this, and upon that single concession I will 
rciir a superstructure that sliall be self-consistent; every¬ 
thing shall be infemdlhj coherent and reconciled, whatever 
be its external relations as to our liuman experience. But 
tliis species of assumption, on tlie largest scale, is more 
within the limits of credibility and plausible verisimilitude 
wdien ap 2 >liod to modes of existence, which, after all, arc' 
in such total darkness to us (the limits of the jiossible, 
being so undefined and sliadowy as to wliat can or cannot 
exist), than the very slightest liberties taken with liuiilTrii 
character, or with those princiiiles of action, nuttives, and 
feelings, ujion which men woiiM mo\’e under given circum¬ 
stances, or with the modes of action which in common 
j)nidcncc they would bo likel}’^ to adoj>t. 'llic truili is, 
that, as a coherent work of art, tlic “ JJobbers” is indefen¬ 
sible ; but, howTver inonsinjiis it may be pronounced, it 
j»ossesses a power to agitate and convulse, which will 
always obliterate its gr('at faults to the young, and to all 
whose judgment is not too much devxdopcd. And th<{ 
best apology for Schiller is found in his o^\ai words in 
recording the circumstances and causes under whicli this 
anomalous production arose. “To escaiie,” says he, “fbuu 
the formalities of a discijilinc which was odious lr» luy 
heart, I sought a retreat in the world of i(l(‘as and sliadowy 
liossibilities, while as yet 1 knew iiotliing at all of that 
human ^/orld from which I was harshly secluded by iron 
bars. Of men, the actual men in this world helow, I 
knew absolutely nothing at the time when I composed my 
“ Bobbers.” Four hundred human beings, it is tiiie, were 
my fellow-prisoners in ibis abode; but they were mere 
tautologies and teitemtions of the self-same mechanic 
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creature, and like so many plaster casts from the 6ainj3 
original statue. Thus situated, of necessity I failed. In 
making the attempt, my chisel brought out a monster, of 
which [and that was fortunate] the world had no typo or 
resemblance to show.” 

Meantime this demoniac drama produced Yeiy opposite 
results to Scliiller’s reputation. Among tlie young men 
of Germany it was received with an enthusiasm absolutely 
unparalleled, though it is perfectly untrue that it excited 
some persons of rank and splendid expectations (as a cur¬ 
rent fable asserted) to imitate Charles Moor in becoming 
robbers. On the other hand, the i>lay was of too powerful 
a cast not in any wise to have alarmed his serenity the 
Duleo of Wiirtemberg; for it argued a most revolutionary 
mind, and the utmost audacity of self-wilL Hut besides 
tliis general ground of censure, there arose a special 
one, in a quarter so remote that tliis one fact may 
serve to evidence the extent as well as intensity of the 
impression made. The territory of the Orisons had been 
called by Spiegelbcrg, one of the robbei-s, “ the Thief’s 
Atlions.” Upon this the magistrates of that country 
presented a complaint to the Duke; and his Highness, 
having cited Scliillcr to his presence, and severely repri¬ 
manded him, issued a decree that this dangerous young 
student should henceforth coiihne himself to his medical 
studies. • 

« 

The persecution which followed exliibits such extraordi¬ 
nary exertions of despotism, even for that land of irrespon¬ 
sible power, that wo must prc..ume the Duke to have rclied 
more upon the hold which he had upon Schiller through 
his affection for parents so absolutely dependent on his 
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Jlighness’s power, tlian upon any laws, good or bad, which 
he could have pleaded as his vrarrant. Germany, however, 
thought otherwite of the new tragedy than the sonme 
critic of Wiirtemberg ; it was performed with vast applause 
at the neighbourmg city of Mannheim; and thither, under 
a Tnost excusable interest in his own play, the young poet 
clandestinely went. On his i-ctuni he was placed under 
arrest. And soon afterwards, being now thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted, and, with some reason, alarmed by tlie tyranny of 
the Duke, Schiller finally eloped to Mannheim, availmg 
himself of the confusion created in Stuttgard by the visit 
of a foreign prince. 

At Mannheim he lived in the house of J)alberg, a man 
of some rank and of sounding titles, but in hrannlieim 
known chiefly as the literaiy manager (or what is called 
director) of the theatre. This connection aided in deter- 
iiiiuing the subseipient direction of Schiller’s talents; and 
liis “ Fiesco,” his “ Intrigue and Love,” his “ Don Carlos,” 
and his “ ISIaria Stuart,” followed within a short period of 
years. Kone of these are so far fi*ee from the faidts of 
the “ Eobbers” as to merit a separate notice; for with less 
Ijowcr, they are almost equally licentious. Finally, how¬ 
ever, ho brought out his “ Wallenstein,” an immortal 
drama, and, beyond all competition, the nearest in point of 
excellence to the dramas of Shakspcarc. The position of 
the characters of ISIax. Piccolomini ainl the Princess Thekla 
is the fluest instance of what, in a critical sense, is called 
relief, that literature offers. Young, innocent, \infoi*tunatc, 
among a camp of ambitious, guilty, and blood-stained men, 
they offer a depth and solemnity of impression which is 
equally required bj- way of contrast and of final repose. 
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From Mannlieim, where he had a transient love affair 
with Laura Dalberg, the daughter of his friend the director, 
Schiller removed to Jena, the celebrated university in the 
territory of Weimar. The Grand Duke of that German 
Florence was at this time gathering around him the most 
eminent of the German intellects; and he was eager to 
enrol Schiller in the body of his professors. In 1799 
Schiller received the chair of civil history; and not long 
o/tcr he maiTied Miss Lengefeld, with whom he had been 
fur some time acquainted. In 1803 he was ennobled; 
that is, he was raised to the rank of gentleman, and en¬ 
titled to attach the prefix of Vm to his name. His 
income was now sufficient for domestic comfort and re¬ 
spectable independence; while in the society of Goethe, 
Herder, and other eminent wits, he found even more re¬ 
laxation for his intellect, than his intellect, so fervent and 
so self-sustained, could require. 

Meantime the health of Schiller was gradually under¬ 
mined; his lungs had been long subject to attacks of 
disease; and the warning indications wliich constantly 
arose of some deep-seated organic injuries in his pul- 
monaiy system ought to have put him on his guard for 
some years before his death. Of all men, however, it is 
remarkable that Schiller was the most criminally negli¬ 
gent of his health; remarkable, w’-e say, because for a 
period of four years Schiller had applied himself seriously 
to the study of medicine. The strong coffee and the 
wine which he drank may not have been so injurious 
as his biographeiu suppose; but his habit of sitting up 
tlirough the night, and defrauding his wasted frame of all 
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natural and restorative sleep, had something in it of that 
guilt which belongs to suicide. On the 9th of May 1805 
liis complaint reached its crisis. Early in tlio morning 
ho became delirious; at noon his delirium abated; and 
at four in the afternoon he fell into a gentle unagitiited 
sleep, from which he soon awoke. Conscious that ho 
now stood on the very edge of the gi’ave, he calmly and 
fervently took a last fai'ewell of his friends. At six in 
the evening he fell again into sle(;p, from which, howcjvcr 
he again awoke once more to utter the nicmonible de¬ 
claration, “ that many things were growing plain and 
clear to his undcrstiindiiig.” After this the <*loud of 
sleep figain settled upon him; a sleep Avhich soon changed 
into the cloud of di'atli. 

This event produced a jirofound impression throughout 
Germany. The theatres were closed at Weimar, and the 
funeral was conducted with public honours. The })osi- 
tion ill point of time, and tlic peculiar services of Schiller 
to the German lituiuture, we have already stated: it rc- 
imiins to add, that in person lie was tall, and of a strong, ^ 
bony structure, but not muscular, and strikingly lean. 
His forehead was lofty, his nose aipiiline, and his mouth 
almost of Grecian beauty. With other good ^points about 
his face, and with auburn hair, it may he presumed tliat 
his whole appearance was iileasing and impressive, while 
in l|iter years the character of sadness and contemplative 
sensibility deepened the ini])ression of his countenance. 
We liavo said enough of his intellectual merit, which 
places him, in our judgment, at the head of tlie Trans- 
Khenish literature. Eut we add, in concluding, that 
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Frederick von Schiller was something more than a great 
author; he was also in an eminent sense a great man; 
and his works arc not more worthy of being studied lor 
their singular force and originality, than his moral chai^ 
acter from its nobility and aspiring grande.■r. 
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CF 

TORYISM, WHIGOISM, AND RADICALISM. 

IX A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN LExVGAL.* 


Never yet did a great country more plainly stand iii’tlie 
circumstances of a crisis—vast, rapid, and decisive—than 
the England of 1835. So much is evident to you in 
India, as to us on the spot. 

“ England,” you say, in one of your last letters, “ stand.s, 
or seems to stand, on the threshold of great changes; nay— 
were it not that such a word is fidl of sorrow, and is, in 
a Eoman sense, ahominahU —of great revolutions.” And 
you ask, “Are the peoide of England aware of this?” 
Imperfectly, I believe, they arc. In a spirit of hopt', or 
of fear, according to their several positions, all men arti 
now looking with intense interest upon the great politi(!al 
forces wl ich are gathering and getting into motion amongst 
us; and with a certain anticipation of some ])ortentous 
births in which they are to issue. There is no slackness 

♦ This arlielo apijcared in Tait’s Edinborgli Magazine, Decem¬ 
ber 1835 and JannaJy 183G. 
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of interest amongst us; but to some of us it seems that 
this interest is not of the right quality,—that it is too 
much an interest of curiosity, and as if attached to mere 
scenical changes. You remember the case of that Fi’onch- 
nian who, at an early stage of the luvnch Revolution, 
wished earnestly for a prolongiition of his life, on no 
higher interest than that of a novel reader,—^in order, viz., 
to know “ how it would end.” The novel had then ad¬ 
vanced no farther than the second or third chapter: even 
tile hero was doubtful; or, perhaps, ho had not yet been 
introduced. We who live now are aware that, in fact, ho 
had not. We have read the novel to its denomment; {ind 
wo know that the true hero of the French Revolution did 
not, in a pro])cr sense, come forward until the year 1706. 
We have seen his rising, his culmination, and his setting; 
and the singular eifect to us, from the utter abolition of 
the whole system which he created, and the perfect ob¬ 
literation of its whole personal memorials, is—a sense of 
unreality, of phantom life, as if all had been no more than 
a gay pageantry in the clouds. This by the way.—Rut, 
returning to the Frenchman,/iis feeling was a natural one— 
yet surely unworthy of a patriotic heart, and below the 
dignity of the occasion. Ours is somewhat more mixed. 
Wo do not all look upon out* prospects from this station 
of neutral curiosity : some of us have an interest of fear 
the profoundest; but it is the fear of fascination. The 
rattlesnake has his eye upon us, and has mastered our 
volitions. The times to us seem already pregnant with 
great events, which must, by a natural necessity, travel 
onward to the birth, whether the throes of labour be 
severe or light, and spite of all that u&e can olFor of hin- 
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drances from without. Hence it is that we arc all passive 
and acquiescent,—^not in a spirit of sympathy or tolera¬ 
tion, hut of utter despondency and of liopclcss abhorrence. 
There is but one powerful will amongst us, one indomi¬ 
table will: !Mr O’Connell, only, represents the absolute 
and the unconditional;—all others are temporisers, waiters 
upon occasion and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators. 
And, according to all human appearances, this one quality 
of demoniac energy, and a Titan sti’cngtli of purjiose, im¬ 
perturbable and remorselcvss, will prevail,—will triuffiph 
finally over all opposition from mere talents, tliough they 
should be a thousand times supen’or; and over all in¬ 
terests, the plainest and the largest, that are not e(iually 
cemented into unity. In saying this, 1 judge upon a 
largo basis of observation; and, more cs2)ccially, 1 think 
myself entitled to draw an indication of the future from 
the sort of support lately gi^'cn to Sir Ilobcrt Peel. Ho 
I subscribe, then, to the pai*tisan statements,—that the 
addresses to that minister were holc-artd-corncr addresses % 
Far from it. Seven or eight hundred addnjsses, bearing 
on an average twelve hundred signatures (which I have 
reason to think a moderate assumption), will represent the 
feelings of nearly a million male adults, or peiliaps of 
eight hundred thousand families; deducting, therefore, 
four millions of the British population fi-oni the opponents 
of Sir Pohert Peel’s policy,—whilst, on the scale of ro- 
spectability, whether tried by property or education, these 
four millions may stand over against all the rest of the 
nation, as an adequate and countervailing balance. But 
be that as it may,—whether less or more numerically, 
whether less or nftre in significance and value,—the sup- 
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port was not wliat it should have been. The earthly is 
ill-matched against the demoniac j neither can the blows 
of fanaticism he parried by weapons tempered in the 
armories of fear or of prudential caution. Therefore—if 
the past were at all to be relied upon ao representative of 
the future—therefore, I should say, Despair! to all who 
partake my views. Hope there is none under such tactics, 
opposed to such an enemy. • 

Dut I come now to the business of my letter. You 
denlaiid of mo that I should give an account of my creed 
and profession as a Tory; that I should explain, as fully 
as possible, what is Toryism; what it has been generally 
understood to mean in past times, and what it means 
now; ■what are its relations to Whiggism; what are their 
joint relations to the new creed of Eadicalism; and what 
arc the several 2)owcrs, pretensions, and prospects of all 
three, as governing principles of action amongst the pcojilo 
of England, and in the national councils. 

The questions you have hei-e i)ro2)oscd teem with con¬ 
fusions ; many more have been artificially nursed or 
I)ropagatcd by the jjrcss. On that subject, one word be¬ 
forehand. 

The newspapers, and other political journals of this 
country, are conducted with extraordinary talent,—^with 
more, in factj tlian was ever before aj^plied in any nation 
to the same function of public teaching. Indeed^ without 
talent of a high order, and without a variety of talent, it 
would be a mere inq)Ossibility that an, English journal 
should sustain its existence. Perhaps it would be'ini- 
jiossible to show any excejition to the rule; unless in the 
rare case where a provincial newspaper has inherited, from 
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a paat generation, a sort of monopoly, or i)rivilege of pre¬ 
cedency, as a depositary of advertisements. Advertisers 
go -vvlierc they have been nsed to go, on a certain know¬ 
ledge that.readers interested in advertisements will, by 
a reciprocal necessity, go wliere advertisements arc most 
sure to be found; and, therefore, a monopoly of this 
nature is most secure where it is most intense. Eut, allow¬ 
ing for this single exce])tion, the political press of Eng¬ 
land lias so much morc'than its fiir proportion of natural 
talent that, for thirty years and upwards, it lias even acted 
injuriously upon the literature of the country, by impress¬ 
ing too exclusive direction upon the marketable talent of 
the young and the aspiring. Other modes of intellectual 
exercise have been starved or impoverishi'd, that this 
might flourish exorbitantly; and the result is, that never 
amongst men has there been an exhibition of so much 
energy, vigilance, sagacity, perseverance, as we of this day 
behold in our political press. This is our Jhiareus,—this 
is our sole Briareiis. Eut their qualities of honour and 
good feeling do not keep pace with their ability. An 
American spirit of violence and brutality is gaining ground 
in our public press; and that is a spirit which soon diiruses 
itself. Even in private disputes, where one party is vio¬ 
lent, personal, overbearing, rapid, and visibly on the fret 
to interrupt at every moment, the wisest and the coolest 
feel iji difiicult to resist the contagion of the case. My 
party, therefore, if it does not already, veiy soon will 
adopt the tone of its antagonists. At present, it seems 
to mo that the violence which I complain of, the luii- 
corous hatred, and the utter abolition of candour, aro 
cliiefly conspicuou? amongst our opponents; and not 
I 2 
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■without adequate motives. The Tories are exposed to 
the combined attacks of Wliigs and Eadicals; whereas 
either of these parties has but a single enemy to face. 
Moreover, the Tories arc the sole obstacle in the-path of the 
liadicals. The Wliigs are the objects of their contempt; 
the Wliigs arc in their gmsp; that party cannot move a 
step, neither win nor rcjtain office, nor carry any one great 
public measure, without the su])port of the Eadicals,—or, 
iq^ niany cases, without the forbearance of the Tories. 
This is known on both sides : the tone of mortification 
and internal despondency is visible in every act of the 
Whigs,—the drooping tone of men trading confessedly 
upon other people’s funds and other people’s credit : 
whilst the Eadicalg wear the erect and cheerful air of 
men confident in their own resources; borrowing nothing, 
owing nothing; having no exposures to fear, no ultimate 
defeats to face; the sole question for them being, as to 
the particular point at which their victories will stop. 
Meantime,, the W’^higs wreak their embittered feelings 

upon us. Eor it cannot be denied that the Tories were 

* 

they, who, by excluding the ^Vhigs from office for half a 
century, drove them into the necessity of an alliance with 
the Eadicals. The price paid down was the Eeform Eill; 
and there the Whigs hop.,J to have stopped. But the 
Eadicals have made them sensible that tliis is no more 
than a miians; anvl, as a means, even not yet effectual 
without further amendments and collateral aids. These, 
l»^the whole train of t ads to which the improved means 
be applied, now open upon the gaze of the Whig 
party like the never-ending line of Eanquo. Tlieir co- 
operation will bo exacted in the warfare at hand, upon 
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these great questions, down to tho final battle. The 
lladicals know their allies ; suspect them they do not; 
for the treachciy, ivhicli is in their hearts, lias been juit 
on record by many overt acts in and out of Parliament, 
and is, besides, involved in their very circumstances as a 
part of the aristocracy. Put, if they venture to act upon 
their secret wishes, to falter, or hang back,—then the 
lladicals knoAv their pow^er, and the iiistantaneoiisness of 
that absolute redress wliicli lliey can apj)ly. This exist¬ 
ence for a party so iiro2)crIy preatriouSy hanging t^’ion 
enti-caty and sufferance, is humiliating. It is natural that 
this humiliation should revenge itself iqion tliose who 
W'crc indirectly the authoi’s of it. As against the Wliigs, 
therefore, I see no reason that the Toric's should much 
comj^lain of tlic scurrilities pointeef at their name and 
party. But in the lladicals this tone has surprised me. 
Take, for instance, “ The Exiiminer” ncwsimpcr. Two 
things I used to admire in that journal,—its extraor¬ 
dinary talent, and its integrity. This latter quality I am 
now compelled to doubt,—or, at least, I see that it is 
capable of descending to jiolitical tricks, and to what is 
commonly felt to be a mode of intriguing,—w'hen I find 
him affecting a confidence in AVhigs, and an exultation 
in their restoration to power, ■which his whole public 
existence proves that he cannot really entertain. It is 
conveni'^t to dissemble at this moment; and he does so. 
But, formerly, I gave himself and liis party credit for as 
little choosing as, in fact, they needed to dissemble. To 
him, I know tliat the difference between WHugs and Tories 
is as tho difference between aristocratic anti-reformers, 
who disguise their principles, and who do not disguise 
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them. And, besides this general charge against ** The 
Examiner,” as irreconcilable with that high-minded' can¬ 
dour and frankness which conscious strength enables his 
party to maintain, I complain of two other offences against 
that spirit of honour which he might profess :—\stf The 
adoption of that practice so common and excusable in 
lower journals, of ascribing to the Tory party, as prin¬ 
ciples, many rules of action which they would themselves 
universally disavow; 2 dhj, The habit of stating great 
public questions as lying between a party and the nation, 
when it is notorious that they lie between the nation 
anii it^lf, as divided upon different principles, and in 
2iroportions which no man of sense would undeitake to 
compute. 

^ow, addressing Ayself to tliis large question you have 
proposed, of Toryism, its nature and grounds, its several 
aspects, and its future fortunes, according to all present 
and apfiarent probabilities,—shall begin by affirming 
that Toryism, in its widest sense, stands in thi*ee capital 
relations, perfectly distinct and independent: one i)er- 
manent, which dates from its origin, and is co-essential 
with itself; one accidental, dating from the French Ko- 
volution; and one of recent birth, not accidental, but 
derivative, and arising in the way of inference from its 
own distinguishing princijDlcs. The first relation is tliat 
which Toryism bears to the British constitution, and 

M 

which is otherwise expressed by its relation to Whiggism 
considered as a body of political principles. The second 
is that which Toryism bears to Whiggism, as a mode of 
partisanship or party policy; the modern aspects of which 
2x>int chiefly to the French Eevoliitioi^ and to the great 
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foreign questions arising out of that event. The third 
relation of Toryism is that which it hears to the new 
doctrines of Radical Reformers, or of that section amongst 
political men denominated the Movement party; and this 
relation is in no respect capricious, or matter of accident, 
inasmuch as it grows inevitably, and by way of logical 
deduction, from the differential pnncijffes of its own 
Ijcculiar creed. 

Great confusion, the vciy greatest, has arisen frojii 
neglecting to draw the line ’sharply between these several 
aspects of Toryism; and, were it only for the sake t)f 
accurate thinking, I might be excused for dwelling-h litTlc 
on these primary distinctions, and pointing your attention 
to the consequences which attend them in our practical 
judgments, whether upon tilings or persons. Rut, for the 
pai-ticular task whie.h I have undertaken,—^thc task of 
unfolding, and also of valuing, the true meaning and ten¬ 
dencies of Toryism,—this pi’oliminary attempt to clear the 
ground is a conditio sine qud non towards any possible 
success. JVfany things arc true of 'J’oryism—or have a 
meaning, at least, when said of Toryism—in one phasis, 
which arc false or inconsistent, or without a plausible 
sense, when said of it in another. Political rancour, in¬ 
deed, and the blindness of j>artisaiiship in moments of 
strong excitement, Jire daily betnaying men into a use of 
the terra^ Tory^ which defeats itself by the very enormity 
of its latitude. Kothing in human thought or action that 
happens to be odious to the writer of the moment, but is 
described as being traditionally “ Tory,”—“ Tory” by its 
essence, “ Tory” by tendency or by pi-escription. And 
this license of use^ which at length leaves the word with- 
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out any distinct meaning at all, is carried into such ludi¬ 
crous extremities, that I have lately read in a London 
newspaper some alleged pre-occupation of horses and car¬ 
riages by the party opposed to Lord John Russell in South 
Devon (baseless in all i)robability even as a fact), described 
as “ an old Tory trick.” The ingenious writer, it is very 
possible, looks upon ale and brandy, together with the 
suspicious art of drinking, as originally among the de¬ 
vices of Toiy corruj)tion. JJut graver abuses arc practised 
uj)Cfti this party term, and liy more thoughtful writers. 
And the same sort of abuses, though not perhaps to the 
same extent, is practised upon the correlatives. Whig and 
Radical: all which abuses are chiefly facilitated by the 
shifting relations in which they stand; and best evaded 
by a clironological deduction of the words Whig and 
Tory from their earliest origin. It has been remarked, 
by a profound scholar, that the investigation of religious 
controversies is best j)ursucd through a regular study of 
ecclesiastical history; and the same thing holds good of 
this political investigation. Its clearest historical deduc¬ 
tion is tlic best logical account of its true genesis and its 
j)liilosophic iiiter])retai. ion. 

The Rritish constituf ion, which had been unfolding 
and maturing itself for centuries, obtained its final expan¬ 
sion and its settlement in the seventeenth century. People 
are apt to forget that a constitution —^by which. I mean 
the equilibrium of forces in a political system, as recog¬ 
nised and fixed by distinct public acts—cannot advance 
faster than civilization: each is bound to the motions of 
the other; for the political forces cannot be adjusted to 
each other until those forces are finally* developed. How, 
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what great change was silently going on in this country 
throughout the Tudor rc^ns? What civil forces wero 
then gradually evolving 1 These in particular: a now 
distribution of landed wealth, and a gentry. Upon the 
basis of two great changes—14?/, The breaking down of 
the feudal aristocracy, by Henry VII.; 2 dZ, The breaking 
down of the cliurch aristocnicy by his son—that mighty 
revolution* was eiTectcd for England in particular, whicli 
Harrington has propounded in Ids “Oceana” as universally 
the determining ground of 2)o\\er. Civil power aild its 
equilibrium, says Harrington, is determined solely by the 
distribution of the landed balance; where that is i)lace<l, 
llicro is jdaced the power. Grsidually, therefore, the 
jjower, because gradmilly the land, had been sli2>ping 
down from the hands of the liigh nobility and the church, 
where originally it was concentrated, into those of a new 
order, having new political relations,—viz., a gentry. This 
class was chiefly a growth of the Tudor days; indeed, for 
three 2^arts in four, of Queen Elizabeth’s days. Strange 
it is to contem2jlate the gentry of her rcign^as represented 
by its Hite in the House of Commons. The honest bur¬ 
gesses of that House—still entitled to wages, and timid, 
even to servility, in the presence of the UpjK;r House— 
before the throne, crouched with almost Oriental 2>rostra- 
tion. The Queen mted them as she would have done her 
menial »*servants. Every attempt at dealing with the 
foreign 2)olicy of the Government was hai’shly stifled as 
an intrusion into privileged mysteries; and, stmngely 
enough, the House was repelled from such liberties,—not 


• See Note, p. 327. 
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as beyond their jurisdiction merely, but as beyond their 
intellectual faculties. Barely, indeed, did the House, in 
its collective capacity, venture to raise its eyes beyond 
the latchet of the Queen’s slipper, except only in the two 
cases of religion or of money. These were transcendent 
cases; for the direct service of God, or the immediate 
jnoney interests of the %vholo nation, seemed to raise a 
case of duty on a level with that which they owed to the 
crown. But no indirect interest, either of the altar or 
the \iearth, 'svas held to constitute a privileged or even 
cx.cusablc case for remonstrance. Such was the abject 
condition of the Commons’ House through the long reign 
of the last Tudor. The gentry were then in the process 
of growth; but, as yet, their strength was neither matured 
nor consciously made known. How, leap over the entire 
r.iign of her successor, the first Stuart, during which things 
were in struggle; and pass, by a rapid transition, to the 
Parliaments convoked about the middle of the first Charles’ 
reign. The cllect is like that of a pantomime. Prom 
a House of Commons as homely and as humble as a 
Storthing of l^orway, composed of farmers, village leaders 
of vestries, and illiterate attorneys, or procurators for the 
narrowest local interest-, time and political growth have 
brought us to a brilliant and enlightened assembly, re- 
newing the image of a Homan senate, and claiming a 
jurisdiction co-extensive with the affairs of Chrirtendom. 
What Avas it that had worked the change ? The grow’th 
of a new order. A gentry had been gradually reared. 
Taldng advantage of the opportunities which had first 
arisen in the jealousy directed to the great baronial land¬ 
holders by Henry VII., which had siiico been favoured 
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by the spirit of the law courts, and by the legal fictions 
in subversion of entails, and which had subsequently 
been greatly promoted by the distribution of the church 
lands—a nciw class had silently developed itself in the 
course of about one century; and the great political value 
of that revolution lay in this, that the new class was 
ess(‘.ntialJy a n!icldlc class, having relations dov^iiwards as 
well as upwards, and common interest coniiectiiig them 
with the order below them.as well as that above them. 
Hitherto the. only phantom of a middle class had been 
confined to towns; and it was a class most imperfectly 
adapted to the functions of a middle ord(T, being in 
violent repulsion to the landed interest, ami narrow iri its 
jiowers. Hut this new order of laniled gentry was dilfiised 
over the f.ice of the country; and, for the first time, 
effected a real cohesion between all the forces of the state, 
by filling up the gulf which had divided liitherto the 
aristoerjuy from the commonalty, and the interests of 
real from thoscj of moveable propeuty. 

Such was the great, though silent revolution which 
liad been travelling forwards through the sixtcicnth ceii- 
tuiy; and which, in the early part of the seventeenth 
(from 1 G 25 to 1640 ), might be said to have readied its 
consummation. And this revolution it was whidi jiro- 
duced (as I will for ever afiirm) the great civil war, jiro- 
pcrly calied the ParHumantaru war. A now and most 
powerful order in the land instinctively called for new 
powers, and for a new jiosition amongst the ruling forces 
of the State. The House of Commons was then ripe for 
assuming that place as a legislative body, and also as a 
controlling body o^er the acts of the executive, which it 

XV.—K * 
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possesses at this day. But Charles and his counsellors— 
imperfectly aware of the great revolution effected in the 
equilibrium of the political forces, simply because it had 
been effected gradually juid not violently, and reading 
history in a superstitious spirit—insisted upon adhering 
to the old usages of his j)rcdoccssors, when niany capital 
resemblances of the cases had vanished, Except for the 
external forms. Charles was conscientious in his obsti- 
nacjy, for he did no more thap tread in the very footsteps 
of the most popular and glorious amongst his immediate 
luetlccessors, and, where all the names continued the same, 
it was hard to perceive that the things had essentially 
altered. It is also to be added—that, even if Charles 
had been persuaded into conceding to the House of 
Commons those extended powers which they claimed, 
this concession woidd not have reached the necessity of 
th(*> case; for his policy was to adjoui’n the Parliament 
after the shortest possible session, so that no improved 
powers would have been available without a violent in¬ 
vasion of the royal prerogative. And, in fact, we know 
that this violence was one of the earliest a(its of the great 
I’arliament which met in November 1640. They were 
obliged to exact of the king a promise that ho would not 
dissolve them. A twofol' defect oppressed the House— 
defect of power, and defect of duration. 

Prom this review of the political changesf^ between 
Henry VIT. and the Parliamontaiy war, a theory arises 
with respect to that gr. at event different from any which* 
has been adopted hitherto. Hume, and all other writers, 
have argued the case as though one of the two parties 
■were necessarily in the wrong; and ^ the wrong upon 
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the whole question at issue. They say, therefore, con¬ 
tinually, “ Tiiis is unlawful;” and, “ That was miconsti- 
tutional.” ]3ut, in fact, neither party w'as in the -WTong, 
essentially. The forms of the constitution, so far as any 
constitution had then been devcloj>ed, were generally with 
the King; and as to the spirit of the constitution, a diffi- 
cult point to ascertain at any time, it w^ould be too much 
to expert that it should be jdiilosojdiically abstracted, and 
valued, and api)lied, betwrirn two interested and iwq^as- 
sioned disputants. But I allirin that, in fact, the consti¬ 
tution did not as yet exist as a ’whole. It existed by 
parts, and in tendencies then Tmi'stiiig into life*; it Avas, 
and had been hu* a century back, in ])rogfess—in a»pro- 
grc'ss continually iujc(*lerated; but it Avas not until tluj 
latter half (W the seventeenth century that it Avas matured. 

In reality, it is manifest, that, until all the parts of a 
machine cxisf, the law or principle of that machine can¬ 
not bo stfite<l. And, wliilst as yet the dilfiireiit orders of 
English society were not perfectly developed, it must be 
impossible to talk of a constitution AA’hich expresses their 
mutual rc'lations. Kow, I have been insisting that the 
English gentjy, the order Avhich furnishes its imitcriel to 
the House of Commons, did not complete its dcvt*lo])ment 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century; and that, 
even after this event might be AucAved as accomplished, it 
}iad*yet ^to get itself recognised for wdiat it was in the 
State. The Jlouse of Commons, which was its sole organ, 
was a most inadequate organ,—suited to the old functions 
of that body which filled it, but not to the new functions 
of a regenerated^ order, wliich had gradually moulded 
itself out of the ruins projected from the explosion of two 
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great territorial bodies. The new creation could not 
incarnate itself (so to speak) in the old and imperfect 
organization. This seemed to bo rebellion and wilful re¬ 
volution; whilst, in fact, it was tlio mere instincts of 
groAvth. Ko provision liad been made [how should it, 
unless prophetically 1] for the due action of the new order, 
by the existing constitution; because the constitution 
itself was a growing thing, and waiting for its expansion; 
wherpas, Charles view'ed it as^a perfect whole, long since 
niatiiTcd. Hence arose a war; and almost, for wise men, 
Ave might sa}^, a necessity for a Avar. 

Out of that Avar arose Iavo great results. And it is the 
more necessary to direct the attention to them, because a 
common notion has prevailed that the whole acts of the 
liong rarliameiit, and all that was gained by the Parlia- 
m(;ntary War, were cancelled and annulled by certain 
illegal acts into Avhich some part of the Pflrliaraent Avas 
aftonvarils betrayed, and also by the defect of some con¬ 
stitutional forms. This defect could not but exist in a 
struggle between the dinerciit poAvers in the state; and 
it has been too pedantically urged by lliimo, and short¬ 
sightedly, for it existed on both sides. I say, then, that 
two great results Avero obtained by that war, and never 
again lost. The House of Commons assumed, in Charles 
the Second’s reign, that place for which it fought: even 
in that reign, and under the rcatstion of a senseless enthu¬ 
siasm for the King’s jicrson, the House apsuraed, and 
stcadilj'maintamed, tlia^ place of .authority and influence 
which had teen refused by Charles I. Hor has it 
ever lost the ground then won. It has continued to 
have regular sessions, and to bp the great court for 
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transacting the national Liisin-;ss,—a function 'Vliicli 
Charles I. would have sequestered abnost entirely into 
the hands of a Privy Council, or other parts of tlie 
executive government. Tliis is one great result: the place 
and functions of the Commons' House have been ascer¬ 
tained, and according to their own claim—and not tluj 
constitution, as a previous existence, was suffered to pre¬ 
scribe its place anrl functions to the (Commons’ House; 
but, on the contrary, the struggle of the Commons has 
prescribed its outline to the constitution. I'he t)ther 
great result was, that the King’s place in the constitution 
has been equally ascertained. Charles the J''ii*st, it is 
well known, would not hear of a responsibility attacduMl 
to the executive, no matter where it might bo lodged. 
He peremptorily forbade his ministers to render any 
account of their actions, except privately to himself— 
least of all, to Parliament. And, of course, ho did not 
mean by that act to acknowledge any personal responsi¬ 
bility. That he viewed as the last consummation of inso¬ 
lent treason. Heither must you say that this was th(f id('a 
of a despot; for even the patriots of those daj'S had very 
unsteady notions on the extent and true locm of the exe¬ 
cutive responsibility. In particular, the excellent and 
truly noble-minded wife of Colonel Hutchinson comjdains 
of it as a mere courtly adulation, that people said “ the 
King cculd do no wrong.” Put her descendant and editor 
reproves her for this,—justly observing, that we are deeply 
indebted to'those who first raised up that refined doctrine; 
which is, in fact, but another form for saying, that we 
cannot accept of a responsibility lodged in a quarter where 
delicacy and rcvSrence might often seduce us from eii> 
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forcing it ; but that wc must have a real, obvious, avail¬ 
able responsibility, liable to no scruples in its exercises, 
and lliereforc lodged in a subject. Hence it followed 
nlso that the king cannot act by himsell'—^that he must 
act by ministerial agents,—a doctrine which, .by itself 
alone, has since that day saved the nation, at many a 
crisis, from civil tumults the most niinous. 

Here, then, arc two great features of the llritish con¬ 
stitution! which coidd not have pronounced themselves 
before the seventeenth century. A Commons’ House, in 
adequation to a landed body (not noble, f.e., not having 
an organ in the Upper House), could not bo constitu¬ 
tionally defined until the landed body itself had arisen. 
Neither could the sanctity and inviolability of the sove¬ 
reign bo safely recognised, until other principles of minis¬ 
terial responsibility had been established, which never 
would have been established unless through tliese struggles 
of the Commons. In fact, the King, in our constitution, 
is a great idea—and a somewhat mysterious idea; and, 
univeraally, it is true, that, where two ideas are correlates 
and antagonist forces, they explain themselves and define 
themselves at the same time; for the one is a rebound 
from the other. 

Hence, I arrive at one ob ject of this historical deduc¬ 
tion,—^viz., that the distinction of Wliig and Tory, or 
any distinction which could be fitted for us of this day, 
in our advanced state of political refinement, could not 
have arisen sooner than tlio seventeenth century. It was 
in - reference to the great movements which I have been 
tiac^g—^movements which smouldered through the six¬ 
teenth century, but did not break intpj flame until the 
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seventeenili—that tlieso i>arty flistinctione first arose. 
They refer l(.» everything most essential in the changes 
and the setth.-nients tliat I have been unfolding. Tliere 
was a i)rodigious lerment in the first half of the seven- 
teentH centurv: in the earlier bisection of the seccjiul 
half, there was a general settling or dejiosition from this 
ferment. And, as we see now, with respect to th(3 llona- 
parte system, that Wikjs remain, wliilst lana; 

vanislied; the destruction of the Oerman Empin* is 
raiilied, the Legion of Honour still survives, wliil.’*!. the 
fleeting agents are almost feugoUen ; so, of tins JuiglisJi 
political settleiiKuits, we may allii'm, that, gencially, tlmy 
are to be traced up to struggles which the gcmiratioiis 
who have beiielitted by them would willingly dist)\vn. 
It is true, nevertheless—and in desjjite of all disowners 
and protesters—that the English Itovolution of 1C)8S—9 
did little more than re-ailirm, with greater pivcision, tin; 
principles latent in tlie l*arliainentary war. And to those 
principles it is, that the distinctions of Whig and Toiy 
have ixjfercnce. Indeed, hero again is a proof that tin' 
Eevolution of 1688-9 was only a rc-allirmation of prin 
ciples previously put into action; that the terms Whifj 
and Toi'y arose before that Revolution, and yet were; 
found so Buflicieiit that they continued to he the sole 
terms in use after the Revolution. 

Wliet, then, w^is the original application of these terms? 
Lei us firet inquire into the mere verbal meaning. You 
are aware that, very often indeed, denominations are not 
derived from essential differences, but from accidents. 
Tlius, the Roundheads were so named, not from their 
distinguishing ptinciples, but fi’om the external accident 
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of wearing tlie hair cut close : that fashion distinguished 
them at first sight from the Cavaliers, who wore the hair 
long. The Jacobins^ again, of our days, derived their 
name from their place of rendezvous. Now, with respect 
to Whig and Tory^ it might he expected that two hostile 
names, pointing to each other, should have aiisen at the 
same moinont, and also under the same common aspect ] 
that is, that some common idea should have been chosen, 
from which cacli name should have been struck off under 
an Gj>posito relation. But t^lo true history of the case 
was different: each name arose separately for itself, and 
possibly in a different place. The word Tory^ had, from 
the first, a political application. Originally, it designated 
a paificular class of Irish freebooters, and was probably 
first used in Ireland to express, in a calumnious form, 
that class of politicians who attributed to the king a 
right of levying taxes, without consent of the subject 
api)cariiig by his proxy in Parliament. Whig^ on the 
ether hand, was doubtless first used in Scotland, and 
applied to the supposed sourness and ascetic temper of 
the religious dissenters. To wltigy in the northern 
Counties of England as well as in Scotland, means to 
turn a thing acid ; thus, if you pour milk uj)on rum, and 
do it so slowly or so un^’kilfully as to coagulate the 
mixture, you are said “ to whig it.” And, by the way, I 
must here observe, that a derivation given by Siii^Walter 
Scott (“ Military Memoirs of the Great Civil War,” p. '90, 
published in 1822) from the word, “ Whig, to make* 
h^te,” is mere nonsense. Nonconformists and Puritans 
of eveiy class were taxed with scowling «n the common 
social enjoyments of the world : that vias expressed by 
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culling them the soui’Sy or Whigs, as it were, in the cup 
of life. It is well known, that most pf our civil rights 
were contended for in the seventeenth century, under the 
mask or under the advantage of religious claims : the 
Dissenters of every class wore connected uniformly with 
the opponents of the existing Government; and by this 
name, expressive of a churlish unsocial teinporanuuit, it 
seems that they were disparaged. The Duke of J^aiKhir- 
dale, it is probable, transferred the word from Scotland 
about 1C70-5. It there Act with the word 7b/v/,*y)ro- 
viously transferred from Ireland; and both wen‘ gradually 
extended and amplilic<l into larger applications; and now, 
having once come into collision, began rociymjcally to re¬ 
ceive detormiiiations from each other. • 

This is my account of the early histoiy of th(‘. w'ords, 
before they had been moulded, by repeated use and rev(u*- 
b(5ration from each other, into direct antagonist terms. 
Such at length they became; and so much modilied they 
were by long usage, that at last they settled into a 
direct philosophic contra-position, agreeably to their con¬ 
stant acceptation ever since. 

This acceptation it is that I am now to explain; and 
I request your attention to it, as a matter curious in itself, 
and as one doubly curious, from the bliiiuler 

which has been made in all attempts at unfolding its latent 
meaning^ and relations. Let me sharpen your attention 
by saying, that even Edmund Burke, subtle politician as 
ho is, fell into the common error on this point. A word 
will explain the case, and rectify all its positions. If I 
say of two partfes, that they were Trinitarians and Anti- 
Trinitarians, you mnderstand at once that both could not 
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be right: one party must be in the wrong. Dut, with 
respect to Whig and Tory^ this does not hold. There is 
no necessity that cither should be in error. On the con¬ 
trary, there is a high necessity tha^ both should be in the 
riglit. For it is not as in a dispute between two contra- 
di(itoi’y views, where both cannot co-cxist, and where 
cither, taken singly, presents a complete and adequate 
Ihcory of tlie subject : hoi’o tlie two ideas are so far from 
excluding each otlicr, that both arc co-essential to the 
(uitifj construction of tlie j^iinciple. The meaning of 
Whig and Ibiy was finally settled, pinctically, in the 
long debates at the Eevolution of 1G88-9; and, abstract¬ 
ing from th(j use then and there made of the terms, I am 
cntHhid to say, that a Whig is he who, in the practical 
administration of aliairs, takes charge of the jiopular in¬ 
ti mnice, guides it, and supports it; a Toiy, on the contrary, 
is ho. Avho tak(!S charge of the antagonist or non-j)opular 
iiill lienee, guides it, and supports it. There are two great 
forces at work in the British constitution; and the consti¬ 
tution is sustained in its integrity by their equilibrium— 
just as tlie compound power which maintains a jdanct in 
its orbit, is made up of the ccntriiietal force balancing 
the centrifugal; and as reasonable would it be to insist 
on the supeiior efficacy of F'c centripetal force to the cen¬ 
trifugal, or vice versa, as to ascribe any superiority to the 
A\"hig or the Tory, considered in their abstract relation to 
the constitution, or to charge any demerit upon either. 
Essentially, they represent the total sphere of the consti¬ 
tution, each representing one hemisphere. And, in this 
view, neither is wrong, nor can be wrongM both are right. 
And so far from being hostile to each oMier, each is right, 
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only by means of and through his antagonist: for, if the 
Tory Avore not, then the Whig would be in the wrong; 
and so of the Tory, in tlie absence of the Wliig. Tjihoii 
jointly, they make u]) the total truth. In this relation, 
therefore, Avhich is the only jw.rmanent relation of Whig 
and Tory, it is evident that mere misunderstanding of 
the ease has ever countenanced tlio attacks on cither side; 
and Sir Jf. Jjurdett’s declaration, that a Torv Avould soon 
be as scarce as a plimnix, is answered at oiu;e, by saying 
that, change the name as *11111011 as you fJease, botli 
Tories and WJiigs must coexist Avith tlie Jhitish consti¬ 
tution. Whilst that lasts, these parties must last,— 
because they are the mere abstractions, or rej)reft(inii«tiA’'e 
names, of the tAVO antagonist forces, balanced against each 
other in that political scUt^mc. 

Let us next say a word or two upon the srennd ndatioii 
of Tories,—that relation Avhich they have occupied, and 
do noAv occupy, to the Whigs, as a political body of 
partisans: not as they are concerned with the Britisli 
constitution, or as representing any interest of that 
constitution, but as they are concerned with tlio conduct 
of public aiTaii's; with peace, with war, AJvdth alliances, 
Avith commerce, with taxes, with public debts, with police, 
and the other great chapters of national economy. 

To this point—the relation of Whigs and Tories, not to 
the constitution, or to any principles bearing on the 
constitution or arising out of it, but simply to the current 
business of the nation—I must exact a severe attention; 
for there is really no end of argument, no puipose to bo 
answered highei^than that of two brawling housewives, 
if the monstrous confusion is to be tolerated, of urging, 
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.aa against llie creed of Wliig and Toiy, objections which 
apply only to their partisan policy, their tactics of defence 
or ollencc, and their conduct in reference to Continental 
wars. Many a man means, by a Toiy, him who sup- 
23orlod Mr Pitt in his anti-Gallican wars. Those wars, 
it happened that the Tories supported, and the Whigs 
opposed. What then ? The Tories did not support 
them as Tories, nor the Wliigs oppose them as Whigs. 
In neither instance did the party policy flow out of their 
diatSnguishing creeds, nor hsAl tliat policy any relation to 
those creeds. It is of no importance, therefore, towards 
the valuation of Tory and Whig i)riiieiples, that the ware 
of the Revolution should bo justified, as we Tories ji^stify 
tlu'in, or should be denounced, as the Whigs have always 
denounced them. It is no reflection upon a Tory, as a 
Tory, whether he were wrong for twenty-five years in this 
anti-Oallican policy—utterly and ruinously wrong—or, 
in the most c.vemplary sense, riglit. Wrong or right, 
that foreign jiolicy leaves the question still entire and 
untouched, which respects the apinaiocment of Tory 
j)riiiciples; for those princijdcs were not concerned—no, 
not by the finest constructive casuistry, nor by the 
subtlest implication—in any one chapter or aiiiiclo of 
that policy. The severcs. Whig j)urist might, for any¬ 
thing to the contrary in his Whig creed, have coalesced, 
to this extent, with the Tory. That ho did wo^rcoalesce, 
but placed himself in an attitude of fierce hostility, did 
not arise out of AVhiggi .m—not at all—^but out of his 
party position, in the first place; the fact that his party 
wei*e out of office, and thus under the usual obligation of 
partisanship to say Wo, when the Kiag’s minister said 
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Yes ;—out of tliis, in the first ifiaco, and, secondly, out of 
a weaker sensibility to the dangers of an alliance with 
Jacobinism, to the contagion of its passions, or to the 
efficacy of its exainj»le. The facts I believe to have stood 
thus: Mr Pitt, it -is now known, upon many arguinents 
and indications,—some derived from private testimony, 
but many of a public nature, and recorded in our annals, 
both diplomatic and parliamentary,—was jiai’ilic.'illy tlis- 
posed towards Franco, and iipoTi very strong considera¬ 
tions, during the period from 1788 to the summer of 
1792. Whatever may have been his unliierullincss to 
the- first aspects of the llcvolution ami to its domoeral ie, 

tendencies, it is certain that this feeling Avould not have 

• 

been allowed any practical weight in his ])lans, as b(‘ing 
more than compensated, and the balance, as respcjc-tfMl the 
question of war, more than restored, by his gimeral rea¬ 
sons for maintaining a friendly intercourse with Franco. 
IFis reasons, I say, were general; but amongst tliem wore, 
some of a special nature, financial as well as commercial, 
whicli, at all tifiies, perhaps, had more than their due 
weight in his mind. I do not admit, as a notion in any 
degree true, with regard to him, still less with regard to 
the Toricjs in general, that any displeasure, or rosepV(i 
oven, had arisen towards the French Eevolution in its 
earlier stage, either as arguing for its cause, or as pro¬ 
mising ftft its effect, a largo infusion of democracy into 
the future government of Franco. I deny that this 
great event was frowned upon, or could have been frowned 
upon, by any English Tory, in so far as it taught tho 
French nation to look for a new birth of their civil 
polity, and for happier days; in so far as it bade tho 
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l)eople, the untitled and unprivileged people, to assume 
their true place in the State,—the place assigned to them 
in ancient days, and even yet recorded in many old tradi¬ 
tional forms (see Hotomann, Jjoiiiainvillicrs, and scores 
beside), and in various institutions not yet antiquated in 
1788. 1 deny tliat tlie devolution was unpojiular with 

tlic "J’oricjs, in so far as it claimed for the peojile a strong 
liaiiil in making tlieir own laws; and in so far as it 
opojied the path for a purification of the executive 
government, with its old prescriptive abuses; for a bett(T 
and more open administration of judicial justice; and, 
abi.ve all, for the instant abolition of the French fiscal 
system, with its vast train of ruinous frauds on the one 
liand, and of odious imniunitii;s on the other. In so far 
as the French lievriution did, or promised to do, any of 
these things, it neither was, no to a consistent Tory 
could have been, other than a favoured objeid, and Avel- 
coiinjd as a birth of our own example. Hot for these 
things, any or all, were the worst among the French 
democrats, or the most violent cxjilosions of democracy, 
objects to us of jealousy or fear. i\nd therefore it was, 
that, even up to the summer of 1792, Mr Pitt continued 
to think of Avar Avith France as utterly impolitic,—as an 
OA^ent that ought to bo averted, and that yet could bo 
aA^eried. In that summer even,—nay, I believe, even 
after the fatal 1 Otli of August, when the re-gathering of 
old constitutional elements Avas finally abandoned, as it 
Avere by national proclamation,—Mr Pitt still continued 
to answer most gloomily and doubtfully to all warlike 
overtures from the Continent, and, in particular, to a 
private question from the Court of Versailles, Whether 
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it wore liis purpose to abandon the French monarchy, and 
to look on as a passive or acquiescing spectator, wliilst 
the ruin w' ; consummated which had already travelled 
so far ] iii; question was renewed, and even more 
lU'ivately and earnestly, from the Qiieeai of France, ns a 
person more alive, by the activity of lif’r uiiderstamling, 
to the i)erils which sun’ounded the throne and the loyal 
family. ]\rr I’itt’s answer Avas again vagmj and indecisive; 
mid so much so, that the Queen, Avho had m'Vfu* heard (if 
any jioliey mit bottomed in prinei[)les of si'llishness or of 
vain-glorious n’valshi]», wiait to her death nmh'r the l:iiii 
]tei\suasioii that IMtt bad sacrificed the royal cause in 
France to a sentiment of national iei.'lou.sv ; thal. Jiis 
Avishes Avent, ])erha})s, no fiiither tlian the hm'’h1iiig of 
France, and ''is she fully believed' +o the exactiiig a 
imrsonal V(*ngeaiire from ihe unh!qi]>y Louis for his aid 
(secret before it Avas avowed) to the enuse of Anieiieaii 
in<le])endence ; l)ut that, unhappily, he had found it 
imjxjssihle t<) arrest, at the point Avhieh Avould have 
satisfied his oaaui narrow pm’pose, that frcuizy Avliieh she 
])resum('d the English minister to liavis originally encour¬ 
aged. The Queen’s impression did Mr Pitt gn-at injus¬ 
tice ; hut I mention it because it is one proof, amongst 
many, hoAV strong must liavo been those i»‘Tcifie disjiosi- 
thins toAvaids France, which led that acute princess to 
iiiteypri'if them as proofs of a secret and selhsh friendsliip 
to all the enemies of the Crown, and to the worst of tho 
Jacobin incendiaries. Pitt, tho original Pitt, as self- 
determined and formed ujion his ov/n favourite vicAvs of 
policy, was so far from being hostile to the Frencli Eevo- 
lution in its first Inovements,—^nay, in any of its move- 
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ments, up to the judicial mui'der of the King,—that, in 
order to become hostile, .as a first step towards placing 
himself in opposition, he was obliged to sacrifice hw 
own early and favourite scheme of continental policy, 
lie could no otherwise become an enemy to revolutionary 
Francii, than by abjuring his own peculiar plans. 11 is 
case in relation to the French Revolution was that of all 
Tories. Not, thenjfore, I say, for what there was of hope 
in the French ]{evolution, did we Tories scowl upon that 
event, but for what wo saw «^ven then of ill omen in the 
rl^^lr; not for "what it promised, but for what wo feared 
too probably of defeated promise in the national weakness 
of cliaracb'r; for what we witne.ssed of blight in the 
very moment of birth; and for what we anticipated of 
treachery in the character of those who were then rising 
into power. Things good and things bad,—good (though 
oftentimes aiii'ial) in hypotliesis, bad and ruinous in the 
I)racti(;al realization,—^were too inextricably interwoven 
in the first stages of the French Ihivolution; and one 
reason for this mixed growth of poisonous weeds and 
mcdiijinal herbs was a fact first pointed out by Rurkc,— 
that whereas with I’S every man is trained in some sphere 
or other, narrow or wide, to public business, and to the 
necessity of those fonns winch practice suggests for its 
own guidance and restraint; in France, the army of 
regidar official agents in every department of thft national 
service had completely disqualifieil the body of the people 
for public affairs, by denying them the preparatory dis¬ 
cipline. Good and evil arose in their births, until that 
time came when the evil arose without the good. And 
the vicious interpretation of our Tory fconduct is, that we 
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hated the blossom, bccaiiso wo hated the blighted fruit; 
tliat we scowled upon the early glories of tlie dawn, 
because w'e couhl not smile upon the heavens when 
lowering with storms and surcharged with thunder clouds, 
Uut in what did we differ from the Wliigs ? h^or what 
it promised, for what reseinblances it offered to our own 
Kevolution of 1GS8, wo, no less than the Whigs, hailed 
the French devolution of 1788. And liow could we d(» 
otherwise? Were W'c not equal contributors to the 
liritish devolution ? Did A*^e not })arthapai!h in 

expelling irresponsible* tyranny from the throne? 3h’d 
we not equally co-operate to the Act o4' Settleimmt, by 
which the succession to the throne was for ever limited i 
The difference b(}twe<;n us in 1788-171)0 W'as sim'jdy 
this, that one party gave^ a confiding love to the pro¬ 
mises of the new-horn lilx'ity, whilst the other gave an 
e(pial love, l)ut (Jou[)led with a largo reserve of douht and 
suspicion. Tliis was a difference Avhich did not concern 
or implicate the quality of our love for what w'as genuim', 
hut the mere jirudential validity of our doubts in regard 
to what might he spurious. Time, and the succession {)f 
tumultuous years, liave left the saddest of testimonies to 
our aceuracy. But, had it been oth(;rwis(', the result 
would not have impoaclied our love for what was good in 
the French devolution, but only our sagacity in deci])her- 
ing thc/uture, and the needless alarm with wliitdi we 
liad troubled the serene prospects in reversion. 

Some 2 )coplc who have heen accustomed to rogai-d the 
Tories as identified with the enemies of thel^rench devo¬ 
lution, and generally of every manifestation of popular 
feeling, will ho ajit to feel as though mystified by this 
K 2 • 
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representation; and, groping about in the dark for some 
argument, they will say, perhaps, “But, after all, you 
Tories, by your very name and classification, are under¬ 
stood to bo unfriendly to popular or democratic influences: 
so much is notorious; for this is the very ground of 
distinction between yourselves and the Whigs.” Here 
comes in availably and triumphantly the logic of my 
statement under the first head. I’lie Toru*s and the 
Wliigs equally concur to tlic two influences,—the demo¬ 
cratic and the antagonist inliaence in the English consti¬ 
tution. Tlic Tories, it is true, arc charged with the 
keeping or administration of the anti-democratic forces; 
the Whigs with the keeping or administration of the 
iniro democratic forces. But this regards only the 
•^rrartical maujigement of the service : it has no relation 
to th(i theory of the forces; since each party must have 
erpially concurred to each several function of the consti¬ 
tution. As well might it be said that, because a man 
attends exelu.sively to one wheel in a system of forces, he 
is justified in attributing to this wheel an exclusive 
importance. Jl(5 knows his wlieel produces its ultimate 
action only through the manifold aids, and, i)crlia]is, 
resistances of other forces. The Toj*v is able or willing 
to tend the anti-democratic powers of our constitution, 
only because he knows that another and sufficient party 
is charged with the exclusive management of the,opposing 
powers. Hence I infer that, though professionally, as it 
were, attacluid to the superintendence ot one set of 
influences, by preference to another,—and though, in 
times of trouble, he may have seen occasion to signalize 
his attachment to one set pre-eminen^-ly,—the true and 
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pliilosopliic Totj cannot^ be supposed to wish for any 
p>reponderanefi to either, or to regard the one principle as 
being at all more indispensable tlian its antagonist. 
Either in the political systoiii, thcTOfore, of I'nglaiid, or 
under analogous circumstances in the system of any 
foreign laud, a Toiy must ill understand his own creed 
who does not wish well to the democratic ijillucnces as 
much as to those whicli are peculiarly consigned to his 
own guardianship. Jlis duty, in a practical siuise, is 
conlined to tlie aristocrati^ force; as the AV'^liigs, i^i the 
same practical sense, to the democratic force. Jhit, in a 
philosoplii(j S(*nse, the affection of ciach should settle upon 
both; for the total coustitution, which have both co- 
oj^Hirated to fauae^ is not democracy, is not aristocracy, 
but is made up of a wise tompr*ramcnt from each. 

Mr l*itt, therefore, and the Tories, welcome<l wJiat was 
good or of fair promise in the Ercnch JtCA'^olution; but 
distrusted the men of the Ivcvolntion, and distruste<l the 
growing necessities of their position. Mr Fox and the 
"VVliigs, not loving the good more, distrusted tlie men and 
their j)osition less. With equal love, except wliere tlicy 
dilfered as to the interpretation of the signs, the two 
j)arties had a very unequal measure of liojic and con¬ 
fidence. Power and office happened to be lodged with 
those who saw reason to distrust, and thus the Avar arose. 
Upon that war, or its management, I am not goingto say 
one word. Put, having made the above exidanation on 
the Tory way of viewing the French lie volution, I shall 
now go on to say that—wrong or right in its origin, well 
or ill conducted, successful or not successful in its termi¬ 
nation—the war of the Revolution had no reference 
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whatsoever to either Whig principles or Tory principles. 
The war had no relation to the cause or interests ot 
royalty. It was not a war for restoring a particular 
family to the thron(3, or for assorting the general rights of 
thrones. Had it been so, we should have set up the 
J'ourbons on an eminence of wealtli and splendour, and 
surrounded them with a court; all which we forbore to 
do. A locus pcnitrnii(jD was wisely provided for from the 
liivst, and a retreat left open to cither b(jlligerent according 
to t}j£? circumstances. Ibr, i^ Mr Pitt had fettered him¬ 
self by an improvident resolution that he would not treat 
with l^!ipol(3on Ponaparte, that was merely a personal 
act,—^the English Government was no party to it. No 
objoict, thereibre, was pursued in that war wliich can be 
<;onneeted with Tory principles. We assumed arms as 
men wlio would else have been compelled to assume them 
under circumstances of heavy disadvantage,—that is to 
say, after some allies had been weakemed or destroyed, 
anti much of the mischief accomplished Tyhich we sought 
to avert. Our main object was security for oui* own 
intcrc'sls, and a timely repulsion from our own shores of 
those disorganizing priucijjles which had already pro¬ 
duced so much bloodshiMl and tyranny in France. Now, 
these are objects of an universal nature, having no 
relation whatsoever to any party, or to any set of political 
principles. All nations defend themselves, whether they 
have 'j'ories amongst them or not. And if the Tories 
haj)peiic(l to lead in this resistance to France, that was 
because the Tory party was at that time in odice. Put 
a-vast majority of the nation, neither Whigs nor Tories, 
followed and supported their leading.^ Wliat was the 
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behaviour of the Whigs ? ITistory will call it traitorous; 
for the word unpatriotic is too feeble for the ease, lb 
liave disa]>proved the war w'as open to them; but not to 
exult in the difficulties of their oountrymen, to syinpaUiize 
with the enemy, or to proclaim all resistance to him hope- 
]<',ss and irrational. This the Wliigs did. ]Jut <lo 1 
charge their conduct upon Whig princijdes ? Far from 
it! To many cases wlii(di arose in that war, AVhig 
principles had little or no ajiplication. With resjiect to 
others, as the Siianish rosij^tanoe to a ibi-eign tyiimt. 
Whig principles were so far from being rdiargeable with 
the Whig discountenance of that struggle, that, on the} 
contraiy, those verj'’ princi[)les furnish tlie very strongest 
rcjiroach to the Whig policy on that occasion, dusk a 
century before', the 'lories, I am sorry to sa}', W(;r(5 play¬ 
ing the same traitorous ]>art. During the last years of 
Queen Anno, Lords (Oxford and llolingbroke were aj)]»ly- 
ing themselv(3s to the task of obliterating tlie l)iilJiant 
services of the Whigs from 1704 to 1710. And (mon¬ 
strous as such a statement may appear) there is too much 
reason to hiilievo tliat they tolerated a tn^aty which else 
they would not have tolerated, because it "was lilted to 
furnish a sort of presumption that the war had not Ix'en 
so glorious or decisive which could atlinit of such a termi¬ 
nation. The treaty of Utrecht was to Ikj used, they 
hoped, as an exponent of the true value attached to the 
servifces of Marlborough. In tliis the Tories (that is, the 
leaders of thb Tories) acted perfidiously. Jn other in¬ 
stances during those yeare, we know that they w’ero piir- 
iidious according to a legal sense, and had incurred the 
penalties of high treason. Hut then they acted as Jaco- 
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and in effect renounced their Toryism; nor, in the 
other and more public cases, did they at all rely upon 

Toiy ]irinei 2 )les, or make any appeal to them. They had 

• 

been in desperate opj)()sition to the Whigs, not upon any 
question of prinei])les, but for power and oHiec. Gaining 
both unexpecteilly, they were tied by their previous 
opposition to a certain line of conduct; that conduct 
arose, not out of any juincijJes whatever, but out of 
part isanship, intrigue, and accidents of position. ]n the 
sa,iiV3 causes originated the ^Vhig conduct with reference 
to the wars of the French lievolution. The case of 
(^U(!en Anne in 1710 was exactly reversed from 1807 to 
1815. Each jiarty in succession had carried the frenzy 
of'' 0 ])position to their rivals up to tho veiy brink of 
])ubli(j treachery; in neither case, however, with any view 
to their ilistinguisliing jirinciples, but solely on grounds 
of* party violence, of party interest, and of mortified 
ambition. 

Let the logic of this imjiortant di.stinction be no longer 
lost sight of; and, if we arc to hear continually of “Tory 
misrule,” &c., let it be remembered that for innumerable 
juiblic measures applied to cpiestions of taxation, of fund¬ 
ing, of Irish administration, of war, and many others, no 
charge li(*s, or can lie agai^ d Tory principles,—as being, 
by their very essence, inapplicable to most questions of 
this nature. When the Tory party are made responsible 
for political acts, let it bo remembered that this party, 
(ion.sidered as a body of Parliamentary leaders, stand in 
two relations,—to their immediate o^jponents for the time, 
a body of rivals, who may or may not happen to bo 
Whigs, fiercely contesting with then} tho enjoyment of 
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power and place; and, secondly, to a permanent Ijod}'-, 
the depositaries’ and conservators of a particular intliieuco 
in the constitutional system. Acts done hy some Toiy 
minister or clique in the first relation, supposing tluun 
hail, arc utterly impertinent as charges against a national 
party who stand in the second jvlation. The very men 
have vanished, or arc continually vanishing, from the 
puhlic s(jeno who are concerned in the tii'st ndation; nor 
had they, at auy time, a national existence. Jhit the 
other relation is immortal, -yitional, and coeval with* tlio 
constitution. 

This distinction settled, which has hoen the parent 
(whilst neglected, or not sharply pressed) of inlinite inis- 
apprehensions, let us now come, to a moi*e urgent quesf.ion, 
—a cpiestion, or rather the question, of this day,—the 
relation of Tories to the revolutionary party, tlu*. party 
known hy the name of Kadiculs. 

In a (piestion of ixjlation between any two ohjc'cts, it 
is necessary that something should be known of botlL 
Toryism I understand, and Wliiggism I understand; but 
w'hat is Radicalism? I am now going to value the ])re- 
tensions of Toryism in relation to the new faith of 
Radical Reform. To do so with effect, 1 ouglit, first of 
all, to know the main articles of that faith. iJiit is there 
such a faith ? Has the new church any peculiar or novel 
creed? ,Or is it only a new mode of administering old 
principles, better adai)ted to the times, and resting, i)er- 
liaps, ui^on ^ew political influences. These questions 
ought not to have been left for my answering; or rather, 
for my investigation; as to an answer which would bo 
valid for all who 'vre interested in the case, that is impos- 
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sible. You, in Ijongal, who have had Mr Buckingham 
amongst you, may fancy it easy enough to give the 
analysis of Kadicalism. For the very thing which made 
the y)olitics of Mr Buckingham perilous,—the very thing 
Avhich excused (nothing else could have excused) the 
harshness and the summary desi)otism applied to himself 
aiul to his newspaper establishment,—^Avas, as we all 
JvTiow, the too j)aIpablo existence of political evil and 
reformable matter in a country situated as our Indian 
empire is, and, under the ^visest management, must be 
Ibr generations to come. Keform principles were danger¬ 
ous, precisely because they were but too intelligible. I 
do not mean to say that such principles were therefore 
of easy apj)lication : it did not facilitate the administra¬ 
tion of reform, that the objects were evident which allowed 
of ndbrrn. In a state of society alfected by so many 
rismarkable circumstances of position, of compiest imper¬ 
fectly cemented, of religion, of caste, of military tenure, 
of language, it may be a matter of iiilinite delicacy, and 
also of time, to apply a reform either safe or effectual, 
though all the world should be agreed upon the actual, 
and palpable, and om nip resent existence of the abuse; 
and tlierefore there is no inconsistency in my si)caking 
of ]\[r Buckingham’s system of agitation as i)crilous, 
whilst, at the same time, I describe it as full of practical 
meaning and applicability. It was so; it spoke a lan¬ 
guage but too readily interpreted by the passions,^ and 
the situation of those whom it addressed. But if you 
judge of reform or of agitation, as ay^plicd to English 
affairs, by what you saw of either in Bengal, you eiT 
grievously. The reforming principle '\M’th you stood upon 
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a vast and a solid basis; with ns it stands upon ono so 
narrow that it will never justify the agitation whieh 
must he kept up in order to k(*ep’itself alive; for an 
artilieial agitation becomes necessary in exact jjrojiortion 
to the 7<oR-reaIity of the evils which it parades. Here I 
make my stand; and it would give me pleasure to hear 
any idiilosopliie reformer meeting my view of the ease, 
wliich may be expressed in tAvo ]iroi>ositions : !*•/, That, 
large as is the Avliole body of .IJefornuu’s, it is not large, 
but shrinks into sectarian lijbits, amj one ohjert of Vtfunn 
hei/oj fjifxn. (Jiven, the general lu'cessity of reform as a 
universal thesis, licformers seem to comjioso the mass 
of society. Given, any ])articular case of reform, the 
affirmative party coukj forwai-d as a narrow si'ct. 2f/, I 
say that, if all the known objects for whicli any section of 
Reformers has ever eoiiteiided, were thrown into a common 
fund, and crc'dit allowed to the Ihdbrm i)arty collectively 
uium these disjointed sywhola or si'parate contingents, sis 
npoTi a joint-stock property,—even thus, there will not 
bo realized a snlfichmt interest to justify, or so mucli as 
to explain, the impassioned vehemence of the Jlcformers. 
Wliat Avould I infer from ih((t? I would infer Uiat tlm 
real ohjects which govern the loaders of the 
are not those which they avoAV', but such as for the pn-smit 
they lind it prudent to dissemble. Let mo s])eak to 
each.poiilt separately. 

First, Avith respect to the schisms amongst the Itcformers, 

I affirm ])eremptorily, that the term ItdiVicnl is used with 
as large a license, and as little care for precision, or for 
any one practical use of language, as the tenn “ middle 
cluissf Avhich, in the fraudulent acceptation of modern 
XV .—h 
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incendiaries, confoTinds all the unnumbered gradations of 
English society which lie between tlic very highest and 
the very lowest. The common term Radical would 
entitle u.s to presume some unity ot pUT-posc. Will the 
present Ilelormors ari*ogate sucli a unity to their party, 
and ttill us in what capital object it is seated 1 Eor my 
])art, T know of only one i)oint in which they all agree, 
and that is negative,—they all disscuit, or believe that 
they^dissent, from the Tories. IJut that tells us, at the 
most, what it is which tlii^ do not profess. Yet Jiot 
even that; for the Toi'y supposed in their opposition, is 
a Tory of their own fiction. As to the imsitive articles 
in their creed, the following statement exhibits the case 
according to my view; and 1 do not thiidc tliat any tem¬ 
perate Reformers will call it in question : Suppose the 
alphabet to represtmt the total number of subdivisions 
already existing amongst the Reformers. A is a patron 
of some one propostjd change in our institutions,—of this 
one and of none beside ; U is a piatron of this and of one 
other; C of this and two others; and so on, until we 
come to the fonnidable Z, who patronises two round 
dozens of such changes ; all of whicli changes, so long as 
they are yet untried, enjoy, by anticipation, the flattering 
name of rvfoi'ins. And hence, by a parity of right, tlie 
whole twenty-four orders of these Reformers are all 
equally ndied on, in aigument, for drawing togetSier fis in 
a common cause. Rut try it in action, propose the pme- 
tical test of some s])Gcial object, and the nominal union of 
the Reformers instantly breaks iif) into schisms and in¬ 
ternal feuds; some professing even downright hostility to 
the object in question, and the majof jiart indiflcrenco. 
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Z, ft)r cxamplp,—tli(' zealot Z, who declares hiniself hofori - 
hand fur evervtliiiij; wearing the aspect of chiinge,—Z 
counts back wan Is as far as A for a cheerful support on some 
single question. ITjion a second question e(iually dear to 
himself, he is aware that he can count back only to I>; upon 
a third, only to C ; and so on. Tlie sections represented 
by A, by IJ, by v^x*., will forsake him in succession; until 
at length lie Avill be reduced to the feeble support of 
‘ X, Y, Z ; and, linally, for his twenty-fourth ohjeet, in Jiiit 
eyes, perlia])S, ranking not U all lu'low any of the Others, 
he will have to dejjciid u])oii himsedf alone,—to speak, by 
a scholastic abstraction, ujioii his own Ziodniiij, hor what 
purpose, you will ask, do I insist upon this artiih-e, which 
may seem a common l)arty stratagem 1 I do so, hecause 
it is used not only to throw dust in the eyes of ns, their 
op]>oneiits, hut hiicause it dupes themselves. IIei*e ami 
there a question is found which does really engage the 
active atlections of so large a majority among us,—sup¬ 
pose the question of the Hcform Bill,—that, without much 
violence to the truth, it may be called a national object. 
Hereupon the Reformers, who, as to this one qmjstiun, 
count hack from omnivorous Z to fastidious A, assiinu! 
the title of the national party,—or, perhaps, iimf, CMurt, of 
“ the nationand with some sliow of reason, as regards 
this one great popular question. It is true that we 
Tories iiave still the old right of appeal from the nation 
ill-informed to the nation well-informed, and from the 
nation guessing at results to the nation dealing with ab¬ 
solute experienee; but still, for the. inem matter of fact, 
the Reformers were in that instance a national party. 
Once having estiFblished that title, these same Reformers 
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aro determined to plead it beneficially upon all otlicr 
questions wliatsoever,—and very often it makes the 
strongest nciTO of their argument,—as though the title of 
national, which inhered in the jiarticul.ir question, inhered 
in the 2^erso7is of the Itefornnirs, and could henceforwards 
ho urged indi'liiiitely on behalf of any object patronised 
by the same j^-’^i ty. On the memorable question of the 
Keform .Bill, the BefornKirs were certainly identified for 
the time, and for tluit ])artieular service, with a very 
large !inajority of the Britisli/^ieojdo. They proved tlicir 
nlentilication by imictical tests; they arrayed “Unions,” 
technically so calliid, ii]>on a scale of immensity that rc- 
soiiTided throughout Europe, ami must have appalled even 
you'in Bengal. Those Unions counted themselves by 
tens of thousands; one in the centre of England mustered 
above a hundred thousand; and their relations to the 
existing government were far more those of jealousy and 
mutual suspicion, as between a body overawing and over^ 
awed, than of conlidenco and reciprocal gratitude. The 
terror of these Unions, I can assure you, sat more heavily 
upon the licarts of their nominal friends. Lord Grey’s 
administration, than ujiun any of us, their formal antago¬ 
nists. JN'o'W, these terrific federations were evoked by the 
Befonners. The same Befoimors evoked through every 
city of this great empire vast triumphal arrays of the 
population, in celebration of their victory. Whe^iher for 

r 

achieving the victory, or for commemorating it, they were 
able to put forth a jiower greater than that df kings the 
most despotic. And, thus far, they were entitled to style 
themselves “ national^' or even, in a popular sense, “ the 
nation^ But their power ceased with that question. 
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Kay, for that veiy question, tliey would not he ahlo 
to receive the siiuie sup[K)rt. It is a fiict that the pcojde 
have been deeply disappointed in the vague expectations 
wliich too generally they built upon the Tteforin llilL 
For, what has it acconq)li.shed ? The main change, as 
respects the electors, is, that what was once valued as a 
distinction hiis ceased to be such. To have an eight- 
thousandth or a ten-tlionsaiidth .sluire, in the, maniilactur- 
iiig one or two legislators, ib too trivial an Jionour to bo 
valued; and, in reality, is'^o little valued that, except 
where angry passions have been rousrid, there is a genmal 
torpor in qinilitying for the, exere.isti of this franchise, 
JifigistrafioUj the test of political zeal, langnishes. IJut, 
after all, the value of tluj Jleforin JJill must lie in the 
ifjsult. Kot how, or hy what sort of means the end is 
attained, but what /*’ tlie end attained,—there lies the 
ipjcstion. Kot the changes in the electors, but in the 
quality of the elected ,—that is the point for us. Kow, 
what sort of a liouso of Commons have we had since the 
great licform? Of course, I say nothing of the House 
now sitting ,—that is notoriously a heaven-descended 
senate, perfect and immaculate. Hut, limiting my re¬ 
marks to the previous Houses under the Heforni Jlill, the 
changes perceptible to the public eye liavc been chiefly 
two ; First, The absolute disqualification of tlio House 
for,carding on the King’s government; without any 
one advantage as yet gained to the public service, such is 
now the restivencss and the self-coiitinilictivcness, the 
pertinacity in one direction, and yet the unsteadiness in 
another, of the Commons’ House, that the indispensable 
machinery of an executive administration will not work 
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smoothly for any continuance, no matter who is minister. 
TJio French (jovcrnment is annually advancing upon the 
same path of pcrjdexity. The public business in each 
country is destined apparently to endirss stagnations for 
the future;,—endless ruj)tiires of administrationr, and end- 
h‘ss <lissolutions of I^arliainent. -And the final tendencies 
r»f these changes are such that T Avill not lower their im- 
poi’tance by treating them ineid(uitally. 'J’he other change, 
and it is a changci iilr(*ady perc(;i)tihle to the public eye, 
lies in the altered tone of iiu^iners prevalent through the 
whole courst; of tlebato fur the last two years. Foriiierl}’', 
the House of (Juiumons was a school of gentlemanly man* 
ners,—the most dignified in the annals of man; more 
so than that “ assembly of Icings,” the Homan senate;, in 
this ijri])ortant feature, that personalities,—^not only ob- 
li«jiie personalities and such as were said of a member, 
but direct apostrophes to a member,—wi*re tolerated 
by the Homan manners, and tivated as mere figures of 
rhetoric; wh(*reas, by tli(3 f'lnglish Parliament, th(;y were 
checktMl and stilli'd in the birth. Since the Hefonn Hill, 
I)artly fi’om the eHeel^'. of that Hill and the invitation 
whi(;h it holds out to th*' spirit of popular license, and 
])artly, it may bo, from the uncontrolled tenii)er of ])arti- 
euhu’ members,—a mixed tone has prevailed, of puerile 
levity, of histrionic biillboiieiy, and of street ruffianism. 
Tliis latter featui*e has been sometimes explained out of 
the Irish infusion into our national councils, which, since 

y 

the Emancipation Hill, has been, for two reasons, of a 
more democratic quality: First, Hecauso the Irish repre¬ 
sentation liaving been more Popish, has really settled into 
lower grades of rank and property; and, secondly. Bo* 
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cause tlie Irish rqucscntalioii has fallen too gencmll/ 
uinler one iiif,olcnt domination, wliieh adoj)t3 the iK)li<’y 
c»f ])crsonal abuse as one of the wea])ons most elfective in 
l>aity M'arfare. Hut no matter how expl!iin(‘d,—for the 
reasons alleged, or for whatever reasons,—I\irliament, in 
its geiieml hanper and tone of manners, has been in some 
degree niHianiscAl; and what remains of good Impeding, 
or deeonim, or gentlemanly iH'sti’aint, may b(? set <lo\vn to 
the aeeonnt of those regulations inhei'ite<l fiom an unre¬ 
formed House, Avliieli a r.^forined one Mill juahn^is be 
ashamed to abrogate, but M'hieli it n.-ver M'onld have 
sj)ontaneously enacted. It muII be. odd, iudee<l, as a 
sjH'etaele, yet aiij^armtly it is t)Ui' not \«-jy iinjirohable, if 
our senab; should invent the natural relalions b)' the 


nation M’hieli it reju’eseiits, and should giiulually ripen 
•amongst us a nuMlel of Kentuehy violence; M’hilst the 
jU'Ojile, in its hnvest classes, liave been, for many yeais 
back, outgrowing their insular roughness. "\'et such 
things have been. The ..;\lhenian p(;o 2 )le, at the.t same 
cm M'heii th(*y had attained their iftmost expansion in 
general civility and in the arts of refinement, and ri’puted 
themselves not so mueh the piitrons as the s'»le ili'posi- 


taries of ^ag^rjina, or the, right of free speaking, yet carried 
their illiberal hostilities to siieli excess in their «leliating 


assemblies, tliat, amongst all the ])olitieal haiangues still 


surviving, aiul those delivered by the boldest of their 
orators, not one but teems M’ilh earnest passages de,]ue- 


cating intof’ruption or personal violence, so olbui as tlio 
conscientious speaker aiiioroaclied a topic M'bich he knew 


to be impopular. 'Whether M^e are tending to a state of 
Athenian liccnsctind scurrility, I will not presnmo to say. 
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Lut, if some further changes were made in the same direc¬ 
tion,—^were a five-pound qualification substituted for the 
present,—I cannot doubt that wc should reach that con¬ 
summation per sciltum. Moantiine, the whole upshot of 
the Bill, according to its working hitherto, has been what 
I say : no valuable change as resiwicts the electoral body; 
as re^s])ects the body elected, a (^hang(; of temper and man¬ 
ners altogether for the worse; and, in the same body, as 
a machinery for co-o 2 >eiating Avith the executive, precisely 
that ciiange and no more, whi^h, whilst hanging a drag on 
the smoothness and AT-locity of its motion, has done nothing 
to improve its purity. Qlie movement and jday of iniblic 
business is siiffknuuiatcd^ and not in a Avay Avhich looks 
like accident; and all this Avith no tittle of countervail¬ 
ing benefit to any one national interest. 

Koav, if these are the Aveightiest results from the Ilc- 
forin of I'arlianient, it is Avith some reason that the people 
are disajqiointed. \V’^itli reason, or Avitlioiit reason, it is 
certain that tlu*y so. And vainly indeed would the 
BeformiTs apjieal aghin to those tremendous agencies, noAV 
sleeping, Avliicli once tiny invoked Avitli so much effect. 
The |ioor mochanii’s and day-labourei’s avIjo Avalkcd in 
those triumphs, and sacrificed their daily bread to one 
<lay’s joyous ])«arade, did so because they looked for some 
golden age Avhieh Avas thence to date its bright Ainfolding 
of hapjiicr years. Wliat a mockery, Iioav IioBoav a 
pageantry of 2)olitical juggling, Avould they haA'o held it, 
could they have belicA'ed that fill this drama Ws to ter¬ 
minate in securing oflico and retiring salaries to some 
score and a half of Whig lords and gentlemen! As yet, 
the people liavo seen no other result fit^m this all-cclc- 
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bleated Reform; nor is it likely they will. And the. issue 
as respects them —L e., the people of the lower orders— 
is, that henceforth they will err by defect rather than by 
excess, in estimating the value of any promises con¬ 
nected with changes in the constitution of Parliament. 

Yet, because it is undeniable tliat, three years ago, in 
behalf oi' a scheme yet untried, the Ibd’oiincrs dul poss(‘ss 
]iower in a terrific extent, tliey liave ever since continued 
to assume that, in o])j)osing ihnm,, ■we o])}iose the nation. 
Tliat is their main reliance# As a pai-f.y opposed*to a 
party, tliey would lie iiinler the coniinou j)resumption.s of 
eiTor; but, as the nation opjjosed to a pai-ly, tliey liave 
a dispeiisalioii from argument, and au iiniiinnity from 
(‘iTor. If they can prevail by logic, it is well; but if 
not, that also is well; for a nation is cntitle<l to be 
made hap])y on its own terms, even if those terms should 
hapiien to involve a multitude of errors. It is the case, 
in their re])r(\sentation, of a party interested, and absolute 
master in the last resort, arguing against a mere specu¬ 
lative dialectician, avIio has no stake in the rpiestion liti- 
g.atcd. Such is the use which they make of a single 
victory on a single chapter of their cn-ed. Hut I, in 
answer to these pretensions, mainfain that, irom a siiighi 
eoineidenco with the people, tliey unwarrantably infe.r a 
general identilication with tlie popular wishes or ini(;rest. 

I afprm^that, on many points, the Reformers are not only 
a party, a section,—but also a very narrow party, a very 
slender section; and that this is hidden from their own 
as it is from general observation, by the accident that tho 
same men who compose this narrow party, this slender 
section, arc tliose Vho once were conspicuous in leading 
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a really national movement, and leading it "by pretty 
nearly the same organa of the press as they now employ, 
yo much in explanation of my first proj)Osition,—^tliat 
the Rciformers, if large as a collective hody, are not large 
■\vh('n thr()wn into those subdivisions >¥111011 would arise 
iustantly uijon jjuttiiig to the vote any one sejiarately of 
those several ohj’ects wliicli they j)atronisc. 

Ihit 1 rest more upon the second proposition, that if 
alJ these several ohj(‘ets, each resting on the suj)i)ort of 
an insulated section amongst the Itcformers, were, hy a 
monstrous concession, assumed to he common objects, 
objects pursued with the common foretjs of the whole 
]>arty, even thus there would not result a cumulative in¬ 
terest sutlicient to sustain a national movement, or even 
a national sympathy. "I'lic Reformers, if tliey arc not 
national, are, nothing. As a party, wo Tories, wo Wliigs, 
ar(‘ older tliaii tln'y : we have tlu', rights of lirimogeniture; 
and, moreover, we grew out of the constitution itself, 
whereas tli(‘v havi^ ^Ijrown out of the >vantonncss of ])eace, 
ami the defect of excitement succeeding to a season of 
iidventuj’ous war, and out of the i)olitical agitation which 
atteinj)ted to sup 2 »jy that defect. Jicsides that, we Tories 
and we Whigs,—though, doubtless, one of us irns a ras¬ 
cally ]»arty as res])ccts the more conduct of affairs since 
the Fn-iich devolution,—yet, as respects the constitution, 
as resi)(jcts political principles, wo cannot hut he right, 
since we exhaust tlic wliole possibilities of political priii- 
cijde. T’lie gronml, the whole arena, is pre-oecnjiied; 
there is no standiiig-rooni for a new party, under any 
conc(‘ivable description or designation, except upon the 
allegation that wc—the Tories and HVliigs—^have no- 
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glocted our constitutional functions ; that, hciii^ spocu- 
iativcly right, we have, in ]>ractic(‘, suHercd our tnvn juin- 
ciples to lie ilorniant. 'Hie l^etoniicrs, therefore, arc 
hound, in strict logic, to folf»w the ]»rccedcnt of Kdniund 
IJnrke, in relation to the AVhigs. He had ]>rofessed liirn- 
self a ^Vhig in all parts of his life. Jiiit, suddenly, tlie 
Whigs, or some of them, announced such ojiiriions with 
ri'garil to the French flacohinisin as were, shocking lo his 
views of the Eiiglisli constitution. In tlii.s ililemma, 
how did he proceed ? l)id Jie ahjiire Wliiggism ? *_l)id 
he set up a new ]>arty, a ni'w creed, a now dofti-iiu; of 
Itadical Tlurkeism'? lly no niean.s. Jle contended that 
"VVliiggisiii, a.s interpreteil liy Mr Fox ami the Duke of 
Xoiiolk, wa.s not the Wliigghm of tlieir common c.oimti- 
tutiojial ancestors,— not tJie WJiiggi.'iiu whicli tln'y had 
inherited from 10S8-0. And upon that logii*, he (‘om- 
j)osed his famou.s appeal from tlie new (or s|)urious) to 
llieitdd (or geiiuim:) Wliigs ; and many j)ersons of great 
intellectual power and experience—sfich as ^Ir Wyiul- 
ham, the Duke, of Portland, t'ce.—saw reason to ac.com- 
jiany his secession in tliat instance. Why tlie Ueformers 
should not have followed tin’s example, I <*an ojilj’ ex- 
]»lain hy sujiposing that the accidental j>art sujijairted hy 
Whigs and Tories in relation to <itiice and <‘uncnt all'airs, 
all trairsitory and fugitiv'e a.sj)(jcts ol' Toryi.sm or Whiggi.sm, 
had^liliifdcd them to tlie i)ermanent nijd iixed relations 
which the two ])arti(!s occupy in regard to the constitu¬ 
tion ; wliicli relations, if any new men usurp, they, in 
eft’eet, hecoiiie Whigs and Tories urn lor a mere change of 
name. Either the Ueformers have committed the error 
hero indicated, dt else they mean to say this: “ Wo 
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assume no permanent functions of control in regard to 
the constitution,—ours is an occasional office ; we see 
or fancy certain groat abuses,—wo confederate for the 
purpose of abating tlicin,—and, wiionever that service 
shall be acconij)lishcd, our confederation is, ipso facto, 
dissolved; we arc an occasitmal Fem-Gericlit ,—an occa- 
sioiiial aiTay against an occasional mass of evil.” This 
way of rej)resuiitiiig their position as a party, and this 
way only, clears tlniin of the imperiiiienco (to use the 
word in its proper Latin seiiise) which belongs to all in- 
tmsions upon other men’s provinces. They have inter- 
feixid only for a specilic service,—^for the abatement of 
abuses to which, it seems, the "SVliigs and Tories were 
pri'tiy e<puilly blind. Let us now, therefore, inquire 
closely what arc the abuses which the Eeformers have 
de'iionnced; what arc the reforms which they propose to 
introduce. % liy that we shall learn how far the Eeformers 
stand, as a party, upon any sufficient basis, and shall )1h,vo 
an answer to the (piestion I have raised ; Whether the 
whole amount of objects for wdrich they contend (that is, 
openly contend), can be held sufficient—even treated as 
a (jommoii fund, and not as a series of separate interests 
belonging to separate sections of the reforming body—to 
Avarrant the name of a national interest, or to warrant the 
wish, as well as the expectation, of promoting them by a 
national movement. " 

Ifow, then, counting over the different objects for which, 

I 

at any time, the Eeformers have openly contended, we shall 
be astonished to find them so few. 1. Household Suffrage, 
—or the substitution of a live pound for a ten pound 
(j^ualification, or, generally, any means‘s whatever for en- 
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larging tlio electoral basis,—some Eefornicrs tr<'at as a 
mne qud non ; but others speak of it witli doubt, or with 
indilferencc, or ■with positive disapprobation. 2. A mea¬ 
sure ■which at present wins more general favour is, the 
Disfranchisement of the. Spiritual Peers in tin*. Upper 
House. 3. The Ballot, a favourite scheme amongst vtay 
earnest and energetic llefurnn'i-s, is still diseountenan(;e<l 
by numbers of lliose wlio, at one. time or otJier, liave been 
looked up to as leailcis of tlie niovemenl,—by Loi-d 
Erougham in particular, and,'^^o recently a.s the I 9th of 
May 1835, by Lord John .Russell, even while u-t sniait- 
ing from the uncicaiiized mortilieation of his Devonsiiiie 
campaign, and openly as«;ribing his defeat to ini iniidation. 
iJow, where a personal intere.st so keen as this will not 
overrule a man’s objections, the case, as in relation to 
him, may be thought lioi»eless; and y('t I ([uestiou my¬ 
self whether some, who have liilherto o])])oaed the ballot, 
are not covertly preparing a ease of alleged extivmity to 
justify its adoption, 'wliicdi case ■would, of coui’se, (h'rive 
the strength of a rebound fiom the fact and the not(jri< f v 
of their previous opposition. 3'hc talk is nionj and more 
of “intimidation every species and variety of jnlbjenc(‘, 
however laudable and salutary, by which the u]jpfu‘ ranks 
are connected with the low'cr, being dcnoun<f<l under 
that name. Rejected candidates have a natural li(a*nse 
for cqmpl&ining : we all construe their com|)Iaints indul¬ 
gently. But another class, the class of timid voters, have 
reasons still more urgent for ideading intimidation, ■where 
nothing of the kind exists. Shopkeepers of a petty order, 
who cannot afford to make enemies either amongst Bc- 
formors or anti-BeflJnuers, especially ■where their natural 
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temper concurs with their position in producing a timid 
love of (juietness,—men hating strife, constitutionally, 
perhaiis, as much as they fear it in policy, and very 
(jftisn having no decided views on tlie party (questions at 
issue,—^are apt enough to i)lead a vague necessity of coni- 
])lying with some overruling influence in some imaginary 
background, where no such inlluence has been, in fact, 
])ut forward or insinuated, and whcje the alleged neces¬ 
sity of their situation has existed only in pretence, or, at 
most, in suspicion. ^JIk^sos cases of merely })resumptive 
intimidation will multiply exceedingly, as the cases mul¬ 
tiply of electioneering contests. Intimidation, and ob¬ 
scure insinuations of intimidation, will be oilerctl as the 
best general way of sliaping an evasion frcjin the persecu¬ 
tions of canvassers, until it will be said that a case of 
necessity has arisen for the IJallot. That measure will 
therefore triumph; but at present, the lieformers are 
greatly divided ui>on its merits. 

These three measures—one for enlarging the con¬ 
stituency; one for giving effect to that enlarged con¬ 
stituency, by liberating them from alien influence; and a 
third for altering the j>resent constitution of the Upper 
House—are so evidently parts of the same system, all 
having the same obvious purpose to throw a vast infusion 
of democracy into the legislative forces of the land, that 
ho who objects to any one of them, stands declared, in 
that act, an enemy, or. at the least, a hollow friend of the 
reform principle. Sir William Molesworth, during the 
late struggle in South Devon, talked with zealotry for the 
Ballot: why?—^because ho is a sincere Beformer, and 
knows that the whole pui’poses of his party can be ob- 
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tained but sloM’ly and impnifoetly witbout the Ballot. Lord 
John. IIussl-Ij oj)poses tlio Ballot: Avhy 1 bocaiise In*, by 
interest and by eonnexions, is, and must be, an aristo¬ 
crat ; and if lie avails himself of aid from the reform 
])art 3 ', it is because the ]»atli of the Beformers coincides, 
for a certain i^art of tlu* way (or ma\’', b^’- skilful inanaLfu- 
inent, be made to coincide), with the path of liis ()wn 
])olitical dftjur. But though Ik; has f,'one into tin's dan¬ 
gerous alliance h'r momentary considerations of benefit to 
Ins party [in reality, it is c\ 5 *Ient that Lord John’s* pri¬ 
vate part}'' must have gone to wreck in 1830 but for this 
allianc(‘, and ecpiall}' evident that, on many subsi‘(juent 
occasiims, that party lias Imuui violently held above water 
by this artificial ccmncction], yet it is imiiossible to sup¬ 
pose that any relations mere]}" p(*rsonal can absorb those 
permanent ndations to the aristocratic interest in which 
he is idaci'd by his rank, his numerous and illustrious 
connections, and the vast possi-ssions of liis family. It 
hajipcns, also, that Lord John, before ho came into a 
situation that required him to piuctise any arts of dis¬ 
simulation, had written for many years as a regular 
author,—had written very rcspc<;tably, and iq^on themes 
connected with political and constitutional questions ; by 
a rare misfortune for himself, he, more than any other of 
his party, was committed in the, di])lomatic sense; and 
thus it liappens that we have a key to liis native opinions, 
and can appreciate the basis of his views, before they had 
received any*disturbing inqndse from the difficult circum¬ 
stances of his position. Lord John, tJierofore, in common 
with other aristocratic Beformers, keeps his eye for ever 
fixed upon that ^tirtiiig point at which his road is to 
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divei-go from that of tho Reformers. ITo has a quarrel in 
reversion whenever it shall seem that tho hour has struck 
for this i^arting; and not impossibly this very question 
of Ballot is destinc’d to furnish ♦^ho matter of quarrel. 
Far am I from supposing it at all shocking to our liis- 
torical experience, that Lord John Ihissell, like the too 
famous fathei* to the reigning King of the French, miglit 
go on t(i th(} very catastroj)h(5 of the great drama, with 
tin; avowe«l enemies and destined destroyers of his onler. 
il’lie case is common enou^jh. Rut, in this instance, 
drawing my auguries from the, known respectability of the 
man, I believe that Lord John will cHeetually co-operate 
w’ith those who meditate ruin to tho aristocracy of Eng¬ 
land,—and too ]>robably will accomplish it,—not by 
going along with them to the end, and glorying in his 
own shame,—1 believe him too good a man, and too dis- 
ccniing a man, for 1h((f ,—^Init by lending them a hesitat¬ 
ing sau(;tion, and, with many misgivings, yi(;hlingto their 
demamls an unsteady assistance, until, at last, growing 
alarmed, and halting with an air of delianec, he finds out 
that his sanction and his assistance are become alike 
indiflerent to the Refoiaiiers. He will first see cause to 
resist, when all the powers have been surrendered by 
which resistance can be made clfoctuaL 
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The following paper, I’ublisiieo now for the first time, 
was Avriileii by ])c C^iiiiiccy, partly as a coutiniiation 
of the preceding article, ami i»artly in order to meet the 
jirotests and dissentient comnicnta made by the editor 
of “ Tait’s Edinbnrgh Magazine,” Avlierever the editor 
(•on 8 idcre<l his contributor mistaken in matters of his¬ 
torical liict, or drawing unfair conclusion.s. Tlie censor 
referred to, therefore, is the editor of “ Tait’s ^Magazine,” 
who, it is fair to add, though diametrically oj»posed to 
]Mr Do Quincey in political tenets, ma<le liis strictures in 
the »iost*friendIy S2)irit. 

Mr Do Qniiicey, it is said, pled haixl for the admission 
of tliis last 2»aper into the ^lagazine : but the editor did 
not choose to continue the centroversy, or to give his 
opponent the last Tf^ord. The paper was, therefore, with- 
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held, and now comes forth like a voice from the Opium- 
eater’s tomb. 

It has been thought unnecessary to print here the 
comments made by the editor of “ Tail’s Magazine,” as 
they are sufficiently (piotcd by Mr De Quiiicey to bo 
intclligib^. Any one desirous, liowevcr, of resferring to 
tlu‘sc comments, Avill find them in “Tail’s Edinburgh 
Magazine” for December 1835 and January 1836. 
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MODERN ENGLAND. 


[wiJITTrN IS THE YE.\Il 1837.] 


After an intorvul of a yoar and .something more, I rcsjimo 
iiiy letter on the jiolitieal parties of modern EngUiiid, 
An intemiption of that duration "vvas likely to huAx acted 
disjidvantfigeously on the interest. For upon what was 
that interest founded ? It was an interest founded upon 
the danger which tlm'atened an ancient state in the very 
lieart of her civil polity; upon the gi’andcur of that state, 
and upon the imminence of that daiigijr. Xoav, in the 
coui’se of this inteival, such has hcen the ipiality of our 
exix*riencc, that no one of the dangers ai>pr(‘hended at its 
connncncement has takem a less louring aspect, and ucav 
ones have arisen. In fact, gi'cat advances have been 
made by the IJadical party : not, indeetl, in tilings won 
and accomplished, but in tlic 2 >retensions put forward; in 
the haughtiness and gross plainness of their language, no 
less than in the audacious character of extremity which 
marks their tendency. At jiresent it may be truly said, 
that with the wind setting strong upon a most perilous 
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shore, wo ride at single anchor; that anchor is the 
House of Lords; and if that gives way, all is lost. 
Thcnceforwards, for people like you or me, England will 
be no habitable land. 

There cannot, in fact, be a better illustration of the 
treasonable audacity which has begun to characterise the 
schemes a||^ the language of the lladicals, than this very 
assault, according to its variety of plans, u[)on the House 
of Lords. Were things called by their right names, it is 
as nujch and as decidedly ti'eason, by all its bearings and 
instant tcndenci(?s, as any direct act against the king’s 
crown, and in its conseipienccs a thousand times worse than 
to have compassed the death of any the best prince that 
ever lived. So little docs any reverence dwell in Eadical 
minds for the existing restraints of law and the constitu- 
liuii, that in most of the schemes which have come under 
my notice, not one word is said on that point which is 
the most j)cr])l(‘xiiig of all,—viz., by what power known 
to the law's of this land any revolution in the Ui)per 
House is to be undertaken. Perfectly overlooking the 
fact that this legislative body owes no obedience to any 
other power in the state, but is on a footing of absolute 
equality with all, and as much entitled to abolish or to 
rt'iiKxhd the Lower House as tnat House to attempt either 
one or the otWbr process upon the Upper,—^the liadicals 
confine their whole discussions to the particular mode and 
the extent of change which will meet their ulterior pur- 
poses, i^ot who and by w'jiat arms is to bo the reformer, 
but how largo and destructive is to bo the reformation,— 
lUat is the liadieal point of mooting. Here, however, at 
least, Eadicalism will find itself at faulty Tlie Home of 
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Ijords will not he reformed on this side of a civil war,— 
which war, on the part of the refonning faction, will bo 
a rebellion, and liable to the pains of a rebellion. The 
nation, in its better and more powerful sections, is well 
aware of these two capital facts: 1«^, That even if the 
Lords’ House were not (as it is) the solo bulwark of our 
liberties, yet that to tamper with its present edhstitiitioii, 
as known to the laws and usages of the land, would 
not merely infer a revolution as its immediate conse¬ 
quence, but would in itself, formally as well as virtually, 
he a revolution, and as complete a one as ever was 
effected in modern days; That w^'i-e this otherwise, 

find supposing that, -without any gross violation of the 

constitution, some remodelling of the House might* be 
\ 

devised—supposing, even, that good results might be. 
anticipated from such a measure (always, however, allow¬ 
ing for the uncertainty of political anticij>ations)—sup¬ 
posing, in short, all the circumstances exactly what they 
are not ,—even in that case the change could not he en¬ 
couraged, no, nor so much as entertained for one moment’s 
speculation, by any good patriot, because thercj arc no 
known forces, reconcilable with elementary law, -which 
are competent to the task of -working the least (dienge in 
a body which is itself a fountain of all lawfful change. 
There are no known functions of any pufllie, body or 
corporation recognised by the law of England which point 
to any such task, or arc applicable to such a task, as that 
of reforming either House of Parliament. And changes, 
even good and salutary in themselves, which cannot bo 
accomplished without a preliminary breach of law or 
contempt of sacreii rights, are not the changes which the 
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people of Great Britain are accustomed to countenance. 
Therefore, I undertake to predict, for the private rumina¬ 
tion of liadicalism, that no such reform of the Lords’ Ilousci, 
as lias been so freely denounced since the Parliamentary 
session of 1836, will or can be undertaken ; and tliaty 
not only borauso the nation would bo roused to a sense of 
the im])ending min, and to a sense of the real principles 
at M'ork, by a revoliitionaiy proposal so definite in its 
chanicter, but also because no public body durst so far 
overstep its powers, or coimiyt so palpable an absurdity, 
as to bake the first step towards any such object. Let 
any man figure to himsedf the outrage upon common sense 
wliich would be involved in a member of the Commons’ 
House seriously making a nujtion and a speech, and the 
House itself dividing uj)on a question of changes to be 
wrought in the tenure of power, or in the administration 
of })ower belonging to a body, or in tJie very composition 
of a body, which stands on the most perfect equality of 
title and legislative authoi'ity with the pretended house 
of reformers, over and above the advantage of being the 
liighest court of jurisTuaidencc in the kingdom, and the 
court of final apjieal, wldlst the other House is no court 
at all. The House of Connuons has no more jiower to 
take one step towards such a pretended reformation, than 
it has to debate upon the partition of Persia; and an’O- 
gant as that House has sometimes shown itself (apd need¬ 
lessly arrogant, as in the arrest of Sir F. Burdett— 
amenable to the common course of law—^by Mie Speaker’s 
warrant), I am well persuaded tliat it will never seriously 
lend itself to a malice so entirely impotent. For into 
wiiat shape could the House throw tlw'. expression of its 
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will ? A law, or anything resombling a law, it could not 
pass in the supposed case of hostility to the other Hous(\ 
A resolution then, at the uttermost, would he the highest 
shape in which they could give expiv.ssion to their revo¬ 
lutionary frenzy. To this hmium fulmen the Lords would 
not need to pay any the least attention; nor is thei-e, indeed, 
any known channel, or any rational form of business, by 
which cither House could communioiitc witli the other 
on such a subject. However, as lujw cases introduce jiew 
forms and new resources, siyi)posc ]\[r Kocibuck to fnarch 
uj) to the bar of the Lords, armed with a message convey¬ 
ing the fact of such a motion and resoluti<jn, and declara¬ 
tory of a wish on the part of ct'rtain Lommons that their 
Lordships would fortlnvitli snrrcjider their powi*r *and 
privileges to a rcibrin committee of tlui Lower House. 
AVliat follows? First, a committal to ^sewgate of the 
individual mcssengi;r, and a message to the Clommons 
notiiying that fict. And the Avinding up of the aiVair 
Avould be the bringing of the oilender to the bar a little 
before the session closed, a reprimand severely express(‘d 
from the riiancellor, and finally, his liberation upon [lay- 
ment of liis fees. Or, imagine the House of (,’ommons 
sufficiently extravagant to luirsue the matter, Avitli Avhat 
colour of right could they sii]i|>ort tlieir ahsurd message? 
They would find it impossible, to deny tlic liuit of tlujir 
OAvn ouiginal aggression; with whatever intention, they 
must concede that they Inid been in ei’ror as regarded 
knoAvn and settled rights; useful or not us(‘ful, they must 
concede that they had entertiiined a question, a debate, 
and a vote, upon the rights of others equally sacred with 
any of their own.* And the charge against the House of 
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Lords would then reduce itself to this, that they had 
“ disobeyed a resolution of a House of Commons,”—a now 
species of crime, and as much known to our jurisprudence 
as it would be to charge a bishop, dean, and chapter, with 
disobeying the orders of the Admiralty. The House of 
Lords laughs at schemes for reforming it,—unless, indeed, 
such as arise within its own body. It is doubtful 
whether the Lojds* themselves possess any coiisidemblc 
j>owcrs in that direction; most certainly they have none 
wliicli'go to the extent of a, complete alteration in the 
composition of their body, or in the title (viz., hereditary 
succession and immediate summons of the Crown) by 
wliich they hold their seats. These titles to their legis¬ 
lative office it is as little in the power of the lA)rds to 
alter as in tliat of the Commons. For any alteration 
here, as it alFects the Loixls immediately, finally aifects the 
Crown and the rights of the Crown. Banish the jicers by 
iidieriiance, and the aristocracy is destroyed (politically 
speaking); banish the now peers summoned by the Crown, 
and the king is destroyed jrro ianio ; banish the spiritual 
peers, and the church is destroyed; make the House 
elective, and the, whole government and polity of these 
kingdoms arc destroyed, ar l xvill bo instantly converted 
into a new thing, an anomalous monster, having no 
relation to the ancient constitution, and (upon many 
considerations peculiar to this country and to the lyiTaiige- 
]nent of its jiropcrty) so utterly unlike any known 2 ^- 
cedent, that it must leave the deepest ifnxiety and 
uncertainty for the iiractical working of such a system, 
and no one certainty but this—that not a relic would 
survive of the old British constitution. * 
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Now, resuming the business of my letter, I have first 
to complain of some oversights committed by my censor. 
The first is an unwise one : miwise, for it is not wholly 
without choice, a choice influenced by his daily reading. 
The very ablest men (and my censor I have reason to 
think one who is certainly of that number) are and must 
bo emasculated by the constant quality of what they 
read, whenever that reading lies amongst the uni^remedi- 
tated polemics of daily newspapers. Newspajjers, it is 
true, have their points of pr(jjjniinenccj and it is ev&i an 
advantage—nay, a very great one—for the eloquent cx- 
pi-ession of what a man feels, that he should be driven to 
express himself rapidly. There is the same advantage as 
in conversation. And what is that ? Simply this : that 
when thoughts chase each other as rapidly as words cjin 
overtake them, each several thought comes to modify that 
which succeeds so inteiise.ly as to carry amongst the whole 
series a far more burning logic, a perfect life of cohesion, 
which is liable to be lost or frozen in the slow progress 
of careful composition. The case approaches that of per¬ 
sonal passion, whether of rage, grief, or revenge. AVhen 
was it ever found that a man in passionate anger did or 
could wander from his theme 1 Incoherence there might 
be apparently in his words, or his transitions might bo too 
rapid to be intelligible to an unsympatliising liearer; but 
the Essential thoughts could not be otherwise than closely 
knit together. Eapid and extempore composition, there¬ 
fore, has its own special advantages; but they are advan¬ 
tages which appeal to the sensibilities. But to balance 
this potent advantage as regards the instant sensibilities, 
there arc evils miire than compensatory as regards the 

XV.-M • 
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understanding. There can in such rapidity be no looking 
back, so as to adjust the latter SAveep of the curve to the 
former; thero can be no looking forward, so as to lay a 
slow foundation for remote superstruclures. There can 
bo no painful evolution of principles; there can be no 
elaborate analysis ; there can be no subtle pursuit of dis¬ 
tinction. I'assion, indeed (and 1 have been saying so), 
has a logic of its oivn; and a logic as intense as a process 
of crystallization : but it is a crystallization among the 
separate i)arts, ah intra: foi; between the parts ah extra 
the transitions arc naturally more than lyrically abrupt. 

In politics, of necessity, persons mix Avith things: cases 
of the moment mix Avith principles. And the tcm]jtations 
of personality, concurring with the unavoidable applica- 
tHin to the topic of the hour, all combine to foiee a man 
into capricious and desultory tninsitions, however intensely 
fused may be each Sigparate fragm(*nt of his dis<piisitions. 
Hence for all readers, or at least for all students of the 
daily press, there arises a sad necessity of Aveaning their 
minds from the severities of logic. And a man who 
descends from long hi.ibits of ])hilosophic speculation to a 
casual intcrcourae Avith fugitive and personal politics, finds 
even in the very ablest m’uds [an infirmity of step Avhich 
retards his pace, .... at first surprises him].* 

Precisely from this habituation to the hasty thinking 
of the daily press, and not otherwise, can I explain* the 
first oversight of my censor, which must have grown out 
of hurry and inattention. I will point out liliis error by 

* The ATords in brackets are erased in the MS., where the 
sentence is incomplete. * 
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roforring to a letter from another person, practised in 
politics, which errs in the very same way :—After taxing 
my paper with other faults, the writer goes on to say— 
“ Voii have neglectcid to pursue the history of the AVhigs 
and Tories ; you have given us no running commentary 
on their conduct at different eras; you have not illus¬ 
trated their principles as ai)pliecl to the main critical cases 
which have aris(*n sin(;e the lievolution of 1688—9.” 
Now, on my part, in answer to tliis objection, I demand 
to know. What conc(*ni hav# I with the conduct'' of 
the Whigs and Tories ? ISIy object from the first was, 
not to give a liistory of our political parties, but an account 
of their principles, of their creed, of their doctrinal co(h‘. 
And this, I contend, with my purposes, was the only 
usidiil way of treating tin*, subjcsct. I will explain. TKc 
ca[)ital object of my [laper w^as to facilitate a valuation of 
the Whig and Tiiry principles, as contrasted with the 
liadical, and therefore to bring them into a close com¬ 
parison. Now, principles and creeds may be compared; 
but as to the course of action pursued by the old consti¬ 
tutional parties, as compared wu'th the modern reforming 
liarties, there are as yet no materials : the muse of His¬ 
tory, as regards the Itadicals, sits yet in silence “ waiting 
for a theme.” The Itadicals have not yet come forward 
on the stage as actors. For a few years they have 
prompted and suggested to the Whigs j but no Radical 
administration has yet existed : and until then there 
is no field of comiiarison. Secondly, as respects the 
Whigs and Tories, not one in five hundred cases of poli¬ 
tical experience have had any relation to Whig or Tory 
principles, which Ihct sliows the uselessness of pursuing 
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their conduct through the details of our history: tho 
two parties have acted as any other confederations of men 
in ancient history, or in modern, continental history; 
that is, they have opposed each other as Ins and Outs, as 
men having power against men in q^ucst of pow er,—parties 
which would have existed no less liad Whig and Tory 
never been heard of. This or that war, for instance, 
bearing no possible relation to Whiggism or Toryism, has 
been supported on the one side as useful to some interest 
of co'mmcrce, or of a suppos/’d balance amongst the states 
of Christendom; it lias been opposed on the other side as 
too rashly undertaken, as too carelessly 2 )lanned, or as 
too feebly conducted : all of which arguments furnished 
colorable views of policy, tnio or not true for that occa¬ 
sion, but in any case perfectly remote from considerations 
of Whig or Tory doctrine. Such a tax, again, was bad on 
general grounds of economy, or it violated some pledge 
■wliich had been given, or it was ill graduated, or it was 
collected at a disproportionate* expense. Hut still, right 
or •wrong, these grounds of opposition involve no appeal 
to the characteristic principles of Whig and Tory. Hven 
the Eegcncy question—one of those most entitled to bo 
held a constitutional qi stion of all which occurred 
throughout the last century—was debated on arguments 
aloof from Whiggism or Toryism. And Mr Tox was 
influenced to tho course he took, of maintaining au right in 
the heir-apparent, upo-i any incompetence in tho sove- 
assume the regency as a trust which had devolved 
to him by legal succession, not assuredly by any reliance 
on Whig principles (on tho contmry, Mr Pitt’s doctrine 
that any regency, and the personal shafi'es in any regency, 
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must be a mere creation of Parliament, wore a mucli more 
popular air, and so far would have had the better right to 
be called the "Whig doctrine); not, therefore, on Whig 
principles was Mr Fox moved to take this unpopular 
course, but entirely upon personal motives of friendship 
for the Prince of W’alcs. The American war is another 
of the rare cases for which ^Vliig and Tory principles have 
l)een thought available; but upon no reasons which argue 
any clear acquaintance with Whig and Tory distinctions. 
The case of colonies had no^ been specially reserved at 
the great era of settling our constitution, and was there¬ 
fore not specially provided for. And as to the general 
case of taxation imposed upon bodies not directly repre¬ 
sented ,—that was surely virtually discountenanced* as 
much by the Tories as by the AVhigs,—^thc settlement of 
the Revolution having been the joint "work of both. 
Ihmcc I argue, that to liave pursued the Whigs and* 
Tories through a course of historical cases, which rarely 
belonged to their creed hs Whig or Tory, but almost 
universally to their position as ministerial or anti-minis- 
tcrial, could have answered no useful purpose. Finally, 
over and above the two arguments already stated against 
the reasonableness of such an historical deduction (the 
first against its possibility, the second against its use and 
relevance), I contend that, even were it possible, and 
werp it i*elevant, still the public interest and the particular 
question I had undertaken, of appraising the three chief 
denominations of party amongst us, must bo far more 
deeply affected by an account of their separate principles 
than of their separate conduct. “ TFc,” says my censor, 

“ care cmvparaiivBy nothing for your dormant creeds A 
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more unwise saying it would bo diflficult to devise. Creeds 
are eternal: if dormant, they may be recalled to life : if 
betrayed, they are open to revindieation. ISIen arti tran¬ 
sient—as transient as their i>assions; past conduct is no 
pledge for future conduct, even in the same men coming 
into new positions and contradictory interests; but in a 
profession of faith you have at least an appeal to the con¬ 
science of the individual, and you have the authority 
which belongs to the standards of ancient wisdom, owned 
for such through many geir^ralioiis. If at this present 
moment it were desirable for any purpose to bring under 
the eyes of a Spaniard (standing, suj)posc, in the circum¬ 
stances of doubt and iiiquiiy which Mr Ulanco White has 
described as belonging to his own case) a comparison of the 
fdiurch of England with that of Papal Rome, in which 
direction would you turn your aj)peal ?—to iha pretemfinii>t 
and charac,t(.T of the English chsrgy, or to the Phirty-nine 
Articles as interpreted and explained by the learning of 
three centuries t To the variable /ffri of the clerical con¬ 
duct at different eras, and to an estimate of their social 
value and consid(;Taiion at these eras; or to the et(irnal 
irionuments of the creed profjssed by the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and the scicondaiy I it still important settlements of 
her discipline and ecclesiastical government? Most ns- 
simjdly to these JLast. For the, Spaniard would himself 
say, “ I am occupied with an interest transcending per¬ 
sonal regawls; towards an attempt to estimate the tiuth 
and value of the English Confession. Possibfy if all other 

means of judging were denied me, some very imperfect 

" 

aid inight bo drawn from the pi’cvailing character (or 
reputed character) of the English pHcsthood : conjee- 
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turally, the Church might T)e measured by her ministerial 
agents; but surely this indirect appraisement would bo 
preposterous for one who enjoys the most absolute access 
to all the direct means of making up his judgment in the 
Anglican Church, and can ai)i)ly his mind to the very 
words and professions of the Anglican Church, by way of 
ascertaining for himself what is her title to be IkjIiI a 
dei)ositary of divine truth. Besides, any well-infornied 
Englishman would in sucli a case be disposed to tell the 
Spaniard that a judgment ^f the Anglican Church* built 
upon the very fainjst ap])reciation of her clergy, must be 
conllicting or contradictory in its iinal nvsiilt: tlu*. chugy 
have varied with the circumstances. In the age of mar¬ 
tyrdom,—^viz., the iiuMdIe of the sixteenth rentuiy, wlmn 
the reformed churches were everywhere in the agony of 
conilict with the established corruptions of (^Inistianity,— 
no church had been so zealous or so memorably lavish o^ 
her blood as the English. JIuring a second stage of her 
history, when she was plafeed so far in a station of S(^curil.y 
as to find herself militant no longer by secular forces bui 
those of intellect and erudition, she had become the most 
learned and the most intellectual of all chinches; and 
indeed she might be called not so much the most learned, 
as the oiihj learned church,—since even the Papal Church, 

* After all, the difltinctioii of tlio Chiircli of'Eiiglniid is oven more 
splttndici in right of her potent intellects than of her great scholars. 
Bellarmine, Baronins, Huct, <&c., may possibly confront our Usheis, 
Sandersons, ILightfoots, and Stillingileets ; though even hero, in 
a numerical sense, the English Church is fur tlie richer. But 
what antagonists, many or few, can tho Church of Romo produce 
to our Jeremy Taylors and Barrows? Tho French Bossuets, 
Fenelons, Bourdal(fties, Ac., whatever may bo thought of their 
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which ranks nearest to her, has attained to distinction 
as a body* only througli one or two of her many orders,— 
viz., the Jesuits and the Uenediotines. At length, in a 
third stage, unfortunately for her own dignity and useful¬ 
ness, the Anglican Church reached a position of absolute 
repose; the unsettled relations between herself and the 
Papists were now terminated by the final exclusion of 
Popish families from the throne; and even the Protestant 
Dissenters were placed by various acts of toleration in a 
condftion wliich left them jtlicncefoiwards liable to no 
irritation, active or passive : they could neither irritat(3 
(‘ffectually, nor be irritated. Under the torpor of this 
situation, concuning with the taint to our national morals 
sustained in various ways at the era of the Ilcstoration 
(which did not purge itself off in less than a century), the 
English clergy sank to the low(;st point of depression in 
' the interval between the English and th(i FR'nch revolu¬ 
tions. They were still the most learned and accomplished 
clergy by far in the world; in fact, the Popish clergy 
were, generally speaking, illiterate, all thdr learning being 
coiiJiiied to tlic mona-tic orders. They were also a body 
of gentlemen, and useful by their moral exani])les, their 
attainments, and their ber Ticcncc, as so many centres of 
civilization dispersed over all the parishes of England. 
Lut, at the same time, it must be granted that gradually, 
from the absolute annihilation of their militant condition 

u 

in a political sense, and +he general tone of ease and com¬ 
fort in their finances, they had become the* least of a 

njeagraand attenuated rhetoric, are one and all the most common¬ 
place of thinkers : not one of them makes any effort after forcible 
thinking. “ 
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spiritual-minded clergy known perhaps in Christendom. 
The pastoral duties to their flocks were all crowded and 
depressed into a few periodical formalities and freezing 
coremonios : even these were sustained only by custom, 
by the necessities of canonical obedience, and by official 
jealousy of intrusion upon their privileged ground by 
unqualified persons. And this state of tilings arose, un¬ 
fortunately, not so much from conscious negligence, as 
from systematic dejjression of the pastoral office, and 
alienation from all vigilant ]jf.digious sensibility, untfbr the 
general name of enthusiasm. The delineations, accordingly, 
which we find of the clerical character in the novels of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, are such as coidd 
not (with every allowance for exaggeration) have been 
offenHl as representative pictures at any other period of 
the church history. At length, however, the evil liad 
reach(;d its height, and a ivaction commenced. The ]\I( * 
thodists had been originally projected from the Church 
herself. For one generation, probably, they produced little 
impression that was externally visible U 2 ) 0 ii the Church 
lint at length men of family and sociril consideration, as 
well as scholars in the two universities, began to join 
them : the soil was pniparcd; a vast machinery of reli¬ 
gious societies began to get into motion; and a fourth 
stage was entered of church liistory, as applied to the 
character of the clergy. Within the last forty or fifty 
years, the English clergy in every rank (perhaps even 
more in thB highest tlian lowest) have passed through a 
process of silent reformation. A very largo infusion of 
what is called technically “evangelical” principles has been 
poured into the Oliurch,—^into the highest ranks, I rej)eat, 
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at least as much as into the lowcf; and the complexion of 
the wholt) body is now so altered, judged by its seimons, 
tracts, public speeches, support given to religious societies 
of every denomination, that, by comparison with its own 
state seventy years ago, it may be called an apostolic 
churclL This is a point which can bo determined only 
by those who liavo connections which enable them to 
speak Avith knowleclgo; for the mass of public Avriters 
knoAV nothing of the real existing Church, but merely 
echo An invidious clamour noy;’’ supcrannuatcfl, and perhaps 
always grounded in the main upon tithes. However, the 
immediate purpose 1 had in tliis reference to the varying 
history of the Church, was to shoAV that if the appeal Averc 
made to the history or character of the clergy, then the 
report must be as variable, and speak as variable a lan- 
guag(i as belongs to the Avliolo range bctAV'cen the solf- 
sacrilicing spirit of a primitive martyr and the most 
absolute dedication to the Avorld. But the creed is a 
monument tliat cannot change. 

Upon these arguments, and the spirit of these argu¬ 
ments, I pronounce my censor Avrong in supposing it any 
part of niy duty to have traced the comlmt of the Whigs 
and Tories. My business ras Avith their creed. And to 
tliJit I now return. JMy censor lias made it necessary that 
1 should do so, having apparently never opened his eyes 
to the main principle on which my whole theory of our 
two English constitutioral parties is built. I judge this 
becati86 he has made no objection or demur of any sort 
to my full and open statement of that theory, and first 
opposes it by a point-blank contradiction, when I am 
simply making an application of this thetry to a particular 
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case. Tlic case is that of Mr Pitt, of whom I afTirin, that 
up to a cei-tain stage of the French Eevolution he might 
have smiled approvingly upon its promises (and probably 
did so), not less conlially than any Whig the most ardent 
—as a Whig, and speaking in tliat charactcjr. That 
restriction must always be borne in mind, because there 
is nothing to hinder any pure Eepubliean, the most alien 
to the Pritish constitution, from calling hijnsclf a Wliig; 
and many a tierce ltc[)ublican has done so. Upon this case 
of illustration,—IMr Pitt’s Cgise in relation to the French 
Eevolution,—the censor denies it roundly as a case within 
the verge of possibility. Mr Pitt smile ajiprovingly upon 
the Frencli Ecjvolutioii! imj)ossiblc ! “i/e could noi^^ says 
the censor; and that is the amount of his reply. FTow 
a blank negation 4s at any time met siifTicicntly by a blank 
re-alfirniation. And with respect to this particular nega¬ 
tion, as regards the mere question of tact apart from tliF 
question of principle, it is notorious that ]\rr I^itt not only 
might consistently, but did in very deed symjiathize with 
the Fi*cnch Eevolution in a degree which made it ncccssaiy 
for Edmund Eurke to couch his political vision from the 
cataract which obscured the sanity of his views. Even 
in a recent Eadicid journal (by way of an argument ad 
hominem) the censor will Jind it noticed, that in the 
matter of the French Eevolution, Burke (though as yet 
styi connected with a soi-disant Whig party) “ betrayed 
principles less jiapular than those of the minister; and 
that afterwards, when Burke (as it was termed) went over 
to him, the junction took place, not by the former being 
converted by the latter to anti-popular principles, but by 
Burke converting the minister to his own anti-jacobinism.” 
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—(Lond. and 'West. Eev., No. 8; and 51, p. 496, Art 
"Wraxairs Memoirs). The Eadical writer of this paper 
goes on to say (Ibid., p. 497), that “for some time after 
that event” (viz., the French Eevolution), “ Pitt coincided 
with Fox in regarding it as auspicious to the friendly rela¬ 
tions between France and England,”—words which could 
not have been more aj)posito to the present question if 
tliey liad been expressly written with a view to it, and 
(which is more important) words in harmony with the 
entire^ tenor of the debates jn those days, and in equal 
harmony with all the attested glimpses of Mr Pitt’s j)rivato 
sentim(mts, as exj)ressed either in conversation or in con¬ 
fidential letters. 

.Here, therefore, at least, the censor will find himself 
in error as to the question of fact. But, even had it 
been otherwise, this could not have affected the question 
^■)f pi inciplc there concerned,—viz., that a true Tory, under¬ 
standing his own principles, let Mr Pitt have done as ho 
would, was bound to rejoice in the first promises of the 
French Eevolution—^though, perhaps, to “rejoice with 
trembling.” Was it, <^r was it not, a resemblance of his own 
Eevolution, to which ho by his ancestors had set his seal! 
If it was, if there were th. same great principles acknow¬ 
ledged, of representative government, of limits set to the 
regal power, of. accountability lodged in’quarters where it 
could be enforced, of universal contribution to the n&tional 
burdens, without immu utics for any rank or order, of per¬ 
sonal security from summaiy acts of oppression, open or 
^n^^^if those and other grand cardinal grounds of social 
liberty were laid down solemnly, and hallowed in the earlier 
acts of that mighty Involution, then I affirm that both 
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"VVliigs and Tories, supposing them masters of their own ori¬ 
ginal creeds, must in consistency have concurred fervently 
to an act which was hut a rcpublication of their own im¬ 
mortal precedent—that precedent by wliich they had 
inaugurated their own political birth as parties. The 
disturbing lights of present circumstances too often with¬ 
draw the attention of all parties, whether jjolitical or re¬ 
ligious, from their own original principles,—tliose principles 
which first confederated them into parties; too often also 
it happens tliat, from mere (^suse of exorcise in firsi? prin¬ 
ciples, from the total defect of occasions wliicli might 
adequately call them out (a case wliicdi eminently belongs 
to the prosperous and secure condition of England through¬ 
out the latter half of the eighteenth century), men, 
otherwise the most intelligent, fall into a dim or lukewarm 
recognition of their own distinguishing creeds ; and above 
all, it has been found continually that the possession of 
power indisj)oses a man to admit any principles whatso¬ 
ever in their perfect authority which ai’c likely to piDvo 
personal obstacles. Cromwell was originally a lover of 
freedom, and perhaps would never have been other tlian 
a lover, had freedom not clashed with his pereonal views. 
All these reasons might have concurred to make Mr Pitt 
scowl upon the French devolution, /tad ho scowled, which 
it is clear that ho did not. Put no matter for individual 
examples; it will remain true after all, that the ideal 
Tory was pledged by his faith to an approbation of the 
French devolution in its early stages. And the censor, in 
contradicting me, has failed to observe that his contradic¬ 
tion is planted in the wrong place : the general inference, 
that a Tory was •bound to sympathise with the earliest 
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stages of tlic French Eevolution, is already involved in 
my theory of the relations between Whigs and Tories,— 
which theory, therefore, and not a casual illustration of 
it, the censor ought to have impeached. 

That he lias not done this, I ascribe to his having been 
thrown oil' any distinct apprehension of it by the hurru‘(l 
style of reading which is become a more necessity for a 
])olitical writer, or even a large political observer, in these 
days. In this I mean no reproach, for there is a sheer 
inconipatibility between seeipg largely of all asjieets and 
accii lately of each. So th.at I have no cause to coni [dain, and 
do not complain; but the fact is still so, that he has failed 
to observe my jieculiar view of our original constitutional 
parties, without which he could not do justice to anything 
I have said,—that theory being the ground of the whole. 

This view, therefore, this theory, I shall re-state with 
' amiindments,—not merely by way of a resume or recajiitu- 
lation introductory to what I have to say of lladicalism, 
but also because in and for itself 1 contend that my views 
on tliis subject are the first which give meaning or co¬ 
herency to the histoiy of these kingdoms. Let it be 
understood that I offer my present theory as in defiance 
of all former theories. I contend that no previous 
account of Whigs and Tories, of their origin, or of their 
relations, is self-consistent, or even intelligible; and I con¬ 
tend also tliat all are historically false. The hi jtory of 
England, and still moi) that of Scotland, is grossly falsi¬ 
fied in-all the main circumstances connected with the 
narrative chapters of Whig and Toiy progress, and is 
thrown into absolute contradiction in its philosophic 
chapters. Hear with me whilst I rcasse^u my own scheme: 
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it will contaiii Imt little of I'cpetition,—it will not bo 
long. And, at the same time, remember that, if just, it 
will have a further value than according to its present posi¬ 
tion,—value not in relation to fugitive politics, or their 
inoi’C fugitive aspects, but in relation to philosophic and 
self-consistent history. 

I have already made you acquainted with my leading 
.thesis in this speculation,—a thesis wliich at once changes 
the whole tiedd and area of the question. It is this; 
that the kijul of opposition,between Wliig and Tory is 
not, as the ciiiTcnt notions make it, logical,—that is, (;on- 
tradictory each of the other; in the way, for instance, 
that a Christian and an anti-Christian are opposed,—an 
Episcopalian arul a rjcshyterian,—a tlnnst and an atheist. 
All these denominations and counter-denominations arc 
of such a nature that tliey obviously inc/ludc each other. 
Theism, for instance, being true. Atheism (as a mere nj-* 
bound of that proposition) must be false, li^ot only can¬ 
not both consist in the same subject, but even in difl'er 
ent subjects both cannot be simultaneously true : one 
must be false (speaking of speculative truth); one must 
be wrong (speaking of practical). Either of such alter¬ 
natives being assumed for a substance, the other instantly 
becomes a shadow'. Ihit the opposition betw'ccn Wliig 
and Tory is not of this kind, .as has ^ been universally 
assumed and argued upon: it is not logical as between 
A and non-Af bctw'een is and is not, betw'ecn true and 
false, between wrong and right. The opposition is of tlie 
same nature as that which takes place in algebra, when 
quantities equally real, hut in opposite direction, are 
treated as positive and negative. A ship sailing east< 
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wards is carried by currents certain distances to the west: 
the motions in one dirc(;tion you put down as affirmative, 
those in the other (equally real, observe) as negative, and 
it matters not which you call affinnative, which negative : 
so far is there from being any true logical negation in 
the matter, which wouhl imply one of the two to be 
necessarily a nonentity; and the opposition between the 
two is of that nature which can allow them actually to, 
exist in the same subject, though not simultaneously. A 
still better illustration, because including this cii'cuin- 
stance of simultaneity, may be drawn from the case of 
action and reaction in mechanics, or from that of attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion in clynainics ; for these forces, though 
in perfect oiq)osition, arc so far from therefore excluding 
each other, that tlu*,y cannot exist apart,—each, in fact, 
exists by and through its antagonist. 

In perfect analogy to these cases is the relation between 
Whig and Tory. 3>ut how little this can have been 
perceived, is evident from the universal language of our 
])olitical literature, in which the case is treated as one of 
standing and irrcconcileable dissension with regard to the 
separate pretensions of the Crown and the ])eople. The 
notion is, not merely that the Whigs carry the popular 
claims, for example, to a liighcr point (which might still 
be a fxed point) than the Tories, and that, in the same 
proportion, thcs(5 Whigs depress the claims of the Sove¬ 
reign, but this notion is carried even to the preposterous 
extremity of supposing each party to seek an unlimited 
extension of privilege for that one among the triple forces 
of our constitution whose interest it espouses. If this 
were really so, if it had been the prtvailing policy and 
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the rationale of that policy among the Tories to seek the 
unconditional depression of the popular interest, and 
reciprocally of the Wliigs to seek the unconditional 
depression of the Crown, then, indeed, we must acknow¬ 
ledge a blank opposition between the two pjirties in the 
main articles of their separate creeds. That an interpre¬ 
tation so idle of the refined differences between two parties, 
arising in the very bosom of civilization, aiid at the most 
intellectual era of the most intellectual of nations,—intcr- 
jirctations so gross of dillei-enccs so spiritual,—ever*could 
liave been entertained by rellectivo men, is marvellous. 
Mere orators, and imblic men with public merits of the 
popidar order, are little (pialificd to meet any question 
which lies below the surface,—the opinion of such mjyi 
is of no authority in the seednd or third generation from 
their own day; but that Burke should have so far yielded 
to the vulgar error as to speak of it in common conversaf* 
tion as a problem still pending and suh jvdice, whether 
Whigs or Tories were “in the right” would })e humiliat¬ 
ing if it were clearly established. But I doubt the fact: 
to the philosophic understanding of Burke such an error 
was impossible. There is an exjilanation wliich, whilst it 
palliates or even cancels the peccant pari of his mean¬ 
ing,—that pari which seems to countenance the vulgar 
error,—^is equally useful in accounting for the rise of 
that v»ilgar error amongst men in geiteral. I will state 
it immediately. 

Meantime, you understand that 1 deny broadly and 
universally, and place amongst the vast catalogue of vulgar 
errors, that notion which attributes any logical opposition 
to the relations •between Whigs and Tories—any such 
u 2 
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opposition as would mako it necessary, if one were pro¬ 
nounced right, that the other should bo pronounced 
wrong. Both are right; and not only so,—^not only can 
these party difleronces co-exist without violence to truth, 
but, as in the mechanical law formerly referred to, of 
action and reaction, they are abh to exist only by mc-am 
of their co-existence. The true view of their relations is 
this, that each pai-ty forms one hemisphere; jointly they 
make up tlie total sphere. They divide, it is true, the 
functfons of the constitution,—one party administering 
the popular or democratic, ^le other administering the 
anti-popular or tiniocratic functions. But in dividing the 
functions, they still distribute their care over tlie whole. 
Tr; 6o exquisite a system of balances as arc at work in the 
British constitution, there is a constant reason for fear 
that in one function or other the equilibrium should be 
vlisturhcd. Consefiuently, it is fit that to every organ 
through which the constitution acts or is acted upon, a 
vigilant jealousy shouhl be directed. This jealousy can¬ 
not, by any ])Ossibilily, be rendered so keen and effective, 
if lodged compreheusively and indiscriminately, for all 
parts of the constitidion, in the same general hands, 
charged alternately with ^ho duty of repressing the Crown 
and the pco]»lc, as it would be if assigned dramatically, by 
separate parts or castings, tg separate agents. Unman 
nature itself would make it a self-defeating jealousy, if it 
were necessary for the same man to vary his own jrassions 
to suit the varying circumstances ; and the tatk of train¬ 
ing feelings this day in one direction, and to-morrow 
in filKothcr, would be a mere impossibility for any man of 
steady feelings,—such feelings as it cq'aH bo otherwise 
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right to rely on. Habits are the great pledge for the duo 
performance of duties; and habits, to he habits, cannot 
be supposed applying themselves to van'able or contra¬ 
dictory impulses. Hence it is that the Whigs have 
charged themselves with one class of duties to the Jlritish 
coRstitution, and the Tories with another. Not that 1 
would wish to represent this-wise division of labour ns 
liaving been originally proscribed by hnman foresight, 
but that, under the Avise leading of human natim?, and 
under the natural tendencies of human passions o/ inte¬ 
rests, things having once settled into this arrangement or 
into this tendency, the result was seen aiKl improved by 
the deliberate judgment of parties. An advocate would 
not feel himself entitled (or, if entitled, not reconciled)^! 
the practice of urging the presumptions strongly against 
an accused person simply bj the balancing rvjlit of that 
person to take off the eifcct of evidence, and in the utmofft 
degree that he could to throw dust in the eyes of the 
court; but perhaps he may feel reconciled to this by tlic 
consciousness that the very extremity of this rigour on 
liis own part, and the anticipation of it, like the interisity 
of a mechanic force, will bo the very best pledge in the 
long run for a corresponding extremity of cllbrt in the 
reaction. And thus the guardians of the Crown preroga¬ 
tive are warranted in pressing this prci-ogative to the very 
uttermost tension, by the certainty that thus, more effec¬ 
tually than by all the bribes in this world, they will 
ensure the^permanent reaction of the Democratic party in 
defence of popular privilege. But that, in the very midst 
of this bisection of the public spirit into two polar forces 
of reciprocal ante^onism for the sake of a steadier, stronger, 
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and more continuous action, there docs, in fact, preside 
latently and in the rear a transcendent regard to the total 
interest in the most comprehensive sense; that neither 
party wishes the weight of tlie other party to be diminished, 
much less annihilated, as is often imagined, by an excess 
of blundering in respect of‘principles (for as to personal 
influence, and the question of Ministerial i)ower, that is 
quite another thing);—^all these truths flow like so many 
coix)llaries from tliat great consummating act by which, at 
the same moment, our constitution was linally established, 
and our two great constitutional parties originally inaugu¬ 
rated. You understand, of course, that I mean the Eevo- 
lution of 1688-9. For let me ask any man who clings 
the old notion, that the Whigs and Tories are hostile 
parties (hostile, I mean, as depositaries of principle, not in 
the very different sense of parties seeking against parties 
possessing power), and that they wish (or have reason to 
wish) each other’s destruction; such a man let me ask 
liow ho will reconcile this notion of essential hostility 
with the unanimity and absolute harmony which they 
manifested in the nif’st critical and important measure, the 
measure most fitted to divide men otherwise hostile, of 
all which ever have agita* id this nation. Did the Whigs 
and the Tories adjust the measure of the Devolution in 
the way of a capitulation—tliat is, by mutual concessions, 
by reciprocal sacrifices of interests which had confessedly 
held a high party value? Was the Eevolution, in the 
sense of Eoman law, transaction —that is, waa it a com- 
proi^e in which both parties, under a sense of their 
situation and doubtful power, yielded up some capital 
principles? Nothing of the sort, Ifover was there a 
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moasuTO to which both parties more cordially or unre¬ 
servedly concurred in all that touched u])on principles, 
for the articles on which they much differed were articles 
of a personal pressure; as, for instance, should the nephew 
of the exiled king stand first and single in the substitu¬ 
tion ; or, ^tlhjy be associated with that king’s eldest danghtcr 
(in wliich case, undoubtedly, there Avas a ptirsonal ■wrong 
to the younger daughter and to her children); or, 
be coldly remanded to his original place in the line of 
succession! Those questions wore certainly personal 
questions, and merely j>ersonal, for the least unscnqiulous 
of the deliberators never meant to raise a precedent, in the 
case of calling William to the throne, that should be con¬ 
strued in fixvoiir of nej)how8 generally by prefercmcc 
daughters. On every question of principle, all questions 
which concerned the rights of kings, of people, of the 
church, the mode of administration, the exorcise of the* 
prerogative, and the tenure of property, both parties 
coalesced, and both were equally forward. !No capital 
opposition was raised but from a third party, connected 
by no ties of principle whatever, but purely by private 
considerations, either of fidelity, gratitude, or disiiitcvested 
attachment to the king’s person—viz., Jacobite.s. And it 
must also be remembered, that in other instances of 
opposition, not capital, the parties were often neither 
Whigs, Tories, nor Jacobites; for there were many in 
both Houses who professed neither the great principles of 
the two former parties, nor the personal bias of the latter. 

Here then I take my stand: the Revolution, taken 
with its commentary in the trial of Sacheverell, "was the 
great record of oxft constitution; an act declaratory and 
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enactory; for at the same time it proclaimed and repub¬ 
lished former principles of freedom, defined and limited 
all which were of dubious construction, and solemnly 
enacted those integrations of our social system which Lad 
been hitherto entrusted respectfully (hut, as recent ex¬ 
perience had shown, dangerously) to the royal forbearance 
or the ministerial responsibility. By this great act were 
ascertained for ever the true loctts of each function be¬ 
longing to a state : the power of the sword (so agitating 
a topic of dispute forty od^,l years before); the power of 
the purse; the pow(u- of legislation (whicli the last years 
of Cliarlcs IT., his avowed intentions, and the insinuations 
of James in his very fimt speech from the throne, had 
'\1ireatciicd to centre in the king and his privy council); 
the power of the press and of confederate petition; the 
municipal powers all over the kingdom, and, by conse¬ 
quence, the unfettewid power of choosing juries (both of 
which liad, by implication, been assailed in the Quo war¬ 
ranto writs of Cliarl(‘S II.); the powers of the Church and 
of freehold })roperty as against the Crown; and finally (to 
omit many o^ier great stipulations of present or future 
consequence), the executive power in its pretensions to a 
right of dis])ensation, .nid indii’cctly to the mainteniince 
of a standing force. 3 o this great charttjr of our rights, 
as collected from the written documents and the acts of 

I 

the Convention and sul)scqucnt Parliament, who*-were the 
parties 'i who the m^^in movers and authors of the mea¬ 
sure itself which led to these senatorial acts,—viz., of the 
great secession from the reigning king and the adhesion to 
the Prince of Orange ? Simply the Whigs and Tories; 
and had either party proved recusant, ^instead of a blood- 
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less revolution, without even a civil commotion worth 
notice, or the disturbance of individual rights, we must 
have had a civil war. The inference as to the unity of 
Whigs and Tories in every matter of principle, I need not 
repeat. Hut one thing I must add, that this unity is the 
more evident, because (as I shall immediately show) the 
Whig and Tory parties were first ascertained l)y the lievo- 
lution; or rather, it would be more accurate to say tliat 
these parties, in tlnur full maturity, were a twin-birth 
with that great event. And^I hold it a mistake to* sup¬ 
pose that Whigs and Tories were foniially opposed to ea<;li 
other as antagonist forces previously to tliat era. The 
word WhUj was often used, but the word Tory hardly 
ever; and the first field in which they were brought inSb*^ 
direct antithesis was in the nortli or Protestant part of 
Ireland; whence they passed to Dublin; and from Dublin, 
about tlie year of the Ilevolution, to London. 

Now, upon this theory of the absolute unity between 
Whigs and Tories as to principle, and their bisection into 
parts of mutual repulsion only for practical ofTects, it will 
be diunanded, Whence then comes the universal Ixilicf 
that the Whig is every wsiy opposed to the Toiy? I 
ansAVO]’, from these three causes :— 

1. Prom the original scjiaration for the i^urposo already 
explained,—viz., the more entire dedication of one agency 
to one ciass of constitutional objects. 

2. Still more from this cause, that once S(^parated into 
distinct bodies, on this principle of the division of labour, 
eacli body acting separately, as was natural, in a distinct 
province, they became marked out to the sovereign as 
two parties liaving*distinct personal connections; and by 
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means of these connections having varying forces of pro¬ 
perty and borough interest, and national influence amongst 
them. Hence arose a reason to the king for choosing his 
ministers now amongst one party, now amongst the other, 
—^^vith no view to any soi-t of i)rinciples, good or had, but 
simply to the party connections. Thus it was that the 
"Whigs and Tories came to be view<)d under miw and 
sliifting relations as Ministerial or in Opposition, Ins or 
Outs, men having power and men seeking power. 

3 ! Even apart from tli^s relation to the momentary 
possession of power and place, the simple circumstancjo of 
uniform confederation for the same line of policy (how¬ 
ever unconnected that policy might bo with principles 
'^ff any quality, and however disconnected within itself), 
nay, the mere force of names as rallying points for men 
in luihlic acts, would agJiiii tend to distuib and confuse 
the original distinctions on which Whig and Toiy parties 
proceeded, viz., the distinctions of function,—^that is to 
say, the attention of men would be far more frequently 
called to the nomhial distinctions of party connection, from 

acting in concert with Nottingham, Eolingbroke, Oxford, 

* 

or on the other side with ISfarlborough, Sonusrs, Godol- 
pliin, than with any profounder characteristics. And 
these nominal i>arty unities are quite sufficient to explain 


the whole habit of attributing to Whig and Tory that 
kind of hostility which never can attach to themno^ such, 
but do and will ah. ays attach to them in other super- 


added characters : first, of partisans confed'enit^ under 
two different sections of the aristocracy j and/^j^budly, of 


men in the king’s service or out of that service, and there¬ 


fore, by the necessities of parliamentjlry tactics, in oppo- 
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siiion. Seeing that Whigs and Tories were always in 
iiict opposed to each other, it was natural enough to sup¬ 
pose them opjmsed 05 WJiigs and Tories; lor though in 
that eharacter they were really united (except as to tlie 
separate mode of applying their princi])les), yet, as this 
one diUerence of practical fiuictions liad availed naturally 
' to keep them distinct and alooi', it led by consecpience to 
the other dilleivnCCS of j)ersonal connection, an<l taking or 
not taking oil ice. 


These distinctions justif\^* Ihirke : when ho spf>ke of 
it as a thing not decided whether his own party or tlie 
Tories wei-e in the right, ho meant douhtk'ss to sj)eak of 
neither with any luferenee to pj-incjjdes, but siiliply in 
their eharacter of ])arties abetting a dillerent lino of piil^l!? 
])oli{!y,—one, suj^pose, a Avarliko, the otbera pacitie policy; 
hut neither having any the least connection Avith ])opidar 
or auti- 2 > 02 )ular creeds. In reality, if a foreigner Avere fS 
emter as a student n])on a ^course of English history for 
the tAA^o last centuries, he would find himself continually 
at a loss to understand the rationale of our jiarty distinc- 


♦ And also, I submit to my censor that the same distinctions 
justify mo in a jiassago whero lie supposes a contradiction. I sjx'ak 
of tho Whigs as immortal and co-otorrial with the constitution ; 
clsowhero 1 S 2 )cak of them as a decaying party. Certainly; in 
tho first s(3nso, I speak of them as tJio assortors speculatively (in 
coijjnnciion witli Tories) of certain great princijdes embodied in 
tho British Constitution, and as the aascrtorspmfiffca% (in reaction 
to tho Toritw) of one moiety of these principles,—the democratic 
moiety. In the second sensn 1 sjieak of tlicm as a body of par¬ 
tisans, in or out of power, opposed to anotlier body out or in. In 
this latter sense, I find many orthodox Itadical authorities for 
holding tlie Whigs*to bo a party almost defunct. 

XV.-N • 
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tions. Ho would find that the vast majority of public 
acts ascribed to the Tories, and said by the historian to 
have been opposed by the Wliigs, had no discoverable 
connection with any principles at all that bear upon either 
popular or aristocratic pretensions. Many other cases he 
would find in which the Tories had taken the popular 
side, the Wljigs the aristocratic. For instance, Mr Fox’s 
India Bill, by denying all control over Indian affairs 
to the proprietors of India stock, certainly treaded upon 
an aristocratic path. Again,^his theory in the Ecgency 
question was better suited to the atmosphere of old 
France than of old England; whilst Mr Pitt’s proceeded 
upon a due regard to tlxe democratic influences in our 
TBMtxed constitution. Mr Fox would have had us believe 
that the mere fact of an incapacity in the sovereign, when 
solemnly put on record, at once devolved the regency 
flpon the heir-apparent, as an estate that had lapsed. Mr 
Pitt, with a noble contempt of self-interest, which obviously 
pointed all men’s ambition towards the rising sun, insisted 
that a regency, and every place in a regency, must be the 
mere creation of Parli.nncnt. In this instance there is 
but too much reason to suspect Mr Fox of having com¬ 
plied with his private bia® in favoiur of the existing 
Prince of Wales. But there are other cases in which the 
Whig party, without even Mr Fox’s apology, i)romoted 
measures violently opposed to their traditional principles 

I 

(as j;p 9 xdians more peculiarly of democratic rights), by 
cla]]jj|||tously coming forward to abet the most Conspicuous 
tyJSipt hi history. They fought against the Peninsular 
watmre, or any other mode for showing our sympathy 
with outraged Spain, even to a point«*of acham<ment. 
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But this they did, it will bo pleaded, not in their char¬ 
acter of Whigs, but as opponents, by hook or by crook, 
to the Ministerial policy of those days. Exactly so : 
that is the vciy thing I am saying; and the foreign stu¬ 
dent lierc supposed would very soon discover that in a 
vast majority of cases neither AVhig nor Toiy did or could 
model his conduct upon any system of Whig or Tory 
principles that ever was conceived, and preciscjly because 
the questions are rare indeed which bear any relation 
whatever either to popular pr^ptensions or t<3 anti-pojmlar. 
And from all tliis I deduce the following inference,—^that 
the common notion (that notion which Mr Burke was 
assuming in the case referred to) of an original and essential 
hostility between Wliig and Tory first took its rise, an«t ‘ 
has since sustained itself, by observing them in constant 
opposition as an actinrj party: which circumstance has 
availed naturally to obscure the primary truth, as I shall* 
always maintain it to bo, that as a sjjcculaiive party, as a 
party appealing to political principles, they are the very 
same party under two different phases,—one looking to 
one ii^rcst of tho ‘constitution, the other to the other; 
but phases, surely, not arguing any essential differences or 
hostility, since hostility there can be none between dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same constitution. 

At this point, therefore, you will observe, that if tho 
censor persists in rejecting all appeal to creeds as of no 
importance, if he persists in urging tho appeal to the acts 
of tho two parties, in that case, although I deny utterly 
the pretence that the Tory acts, taken comprehensively, 
have been less friendly to civil liberty than those of their 
antagonists, and alHiough I have shown in some cases (and 
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might show in many others) that upon the whole the 
"Whigs liave manifested a much greater insensibility to 
such interests in any case when they happened to clash 
with personal party objects,—yet, if it iind been other¬ 
wise, as any such hostility to freedom must have arisen 
from the ]»articuliir position of the Tories as the king’s 
minjst(?rs at the moment, and mjt from their peculiar 
principles,—the censor has precisely the same evil to 

apprehend from the AVhigs, now that their time has come 

<♦ 

for occupying power and 2^1are. Por instance, Mr Pitt, in 
a period of war upon a fearful scale, and aft(irwards with 
much less reason his successors, in a period of profound 
I)eace, snsjiondi'd the ITahms Corpus Act. Well, no man 

imagine that eitlun* one or the other ministry did this 
as Tories; iluiy did it as the persons then carrj’^ing on the 
government, and r(‘.s])onsil)lo to the nation for the security 
of towns, districts, arsenals, and generally of tlie jiuhlic 
l)eace. Any danger wliidi menaces interests so vast and 
so feverishly suscxijitiblo of derangement, is likely to ho 
evaggorated, and to 2 >rove a trying tomijtation to him U 2 )on 
whose shoulders the total reS 2 )onsil)ility has settkid, 0 And, 
on the other liaiid, it is a homage to 2 >uhlic freedom 
which costs a man absolutely nothing, to de 2 )reciatc the 
danger and the necessities of the crisis wIkui ho ha 2 ) 2 )cns to 
be himself ndeased from all pressure of the responsibility, 
and when the utmost realisation of the danger^ a 2 u>re- 
l^ded would hut serve his own nearest interest by load- 
Affl^his antagonist with blame. Take an illustration from 
rioting; innumerahle have been the local riots in this free 
country, and almost as innumerable the shades of conduct 
and the varieties of forbearance amongst the magistrates. 
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Some, from native timidity and want of nerve, have pro¬ 
ceeded at once to the very harshest oxtrcjmitics. Others 
scarcely would find any circumstances sufficient to warrant 
the application of niilitaiy force. And wherefore these dif¬ 
ferences ? Would any man attempt to exj)lain them out 
of Whig and Tory principles,—as though the generous, 
forhearing, and confiding magisiiate must natunilly be a 
Whig, and the timid oikj a Toiy 1 (Obviously, they are 
due to differences of bodily temficranient and of moral 
d ispositiou. Hut in the caso^ wliich called for the suspen¬ 
sion of the llahms Corjyns Act, the rosjjonsibility was on 
a scale far tmnsccnding that wliicb can have ever attached 
to a local magistrate; and, perhaps, uiHlcrthe same circum¬ 
stances the boldest of men and the most fervent M'Aig* 
would have jnloptcd the same couise,—supjiosing, always, 
that he was iiinh'r the same onmt of resi)onsil)ility. 

JMakiiig these distimdions, and clearing tliemselvdS 
from the confusion so often used to darken these rpiestions, 
between tlie acts 'which are doiu*. in the snjierinduced 
character of king’s minister, and those which are done in 
the original character of Tory,—every honest lladical must 
feci that there is not one atom of dilferenco between tho 
two parties, except what arises from being in or ouf, wliich 
dilferenco is now altogetlier in favour of the 'Jbries. 
Can it be pretended for one instant that the Whig aristo¬ 
cracy gvc less an aristocracy ? Are they Jess decorated 
with titles, stars, and garters 1 Did they, before the lie- 
fom Hill,*t]'affie less habitually in boroughs? At this 
very moment, do the AN'liig nobility and landed proprietors 
less regularly avail ihcmsclves of tlieir natural influence 
over the voters Ai their estates ? Do they, or ever did 
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they, less firmly support the practice of entails, or any 
other connected with primogeniture ? Do they less dis¬ 
dainfully recoil from unequal alliances in their families 1 
Many more such questions might be asked; and, consider¬ 
ing the sort of answer which must be given lo them, an 
honest Eadical must blush scarlet. 

ITaving stated with rigour my theory of the relations 

between the two gi’cat constitutional parties of England, 

it may be useful to say a word or two on the case treated 

liistorically; by which meaii^ I shall be able at the same 

time to support what I have said, and to apply myself 

with better effect to Eadicalism. The history of this 

subject must naturally be confused when tlie theory is 

liiil'se. You must bo well aware that the first Earl of 

Strafford and the first Earl of Clarendon, liOrd Treasurer 

Southami)ton, and the first Duke of Ormond, are not 

unfrcqucntly called Tories. Mr Fox, with all the benefit 

of modern research, docs not scruple to allow himself in 

that mode of expression, with what propriety we shall 

sec; and indeed no writer whom I have yet seen, wliethcr 

liistorical or dhcctly political, escapes the same leading 

errors. The fact of so very general a consent in this 

direction might have weighed with mo to suspect my own 

grounds, were it not that the palpable eiTor, which I liavc 

so repeatedly had .occasion to press upon your notice, of 

neglecting (but rather, I should say, of overlooking) the 

capital distinction bct’\\ jen a imrty considoied as a depo- 

« 

sitory of certain principles, and the same party as a <lepo- 
sitoiy of ministerial power, entitles me to slight all my 
predecessors for so much of their opinions as arises out of 
this oversight. The justice of criticism* cannot refuse me 
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this concession, that the thousand reviews of any ques¬ 
tion wliatsoever, conducted in perfect ignorance of some 
capital distinction, are of meaner authority than any single 
review written under the benefit of this guiding light. It 
will bo evident, indeed, to any thoughtful interpreter of 
English history, that he who can deliberately call Lord 
Clarendon a Tory, uses that word in a sense so vague and 
unlimited, that Cicero, Atticus, or even Marcus Brutus, 
might be termed Tories with equal propriety; as, on the 
other hand, with a view to^the democratic agencies wliicli 
he employed for his own elevation, Cajsar might be termed 
a Whig. But such a latitudinarian use of these designa¬ 
tions would end in conveying a mere loose analog}’’, in a 
case where lie must bo supposed in quest of a close 
special determination. Amongst the decorations of rhe¬ 
toric, such an application of party distinctions may have 
its value; but severer purposes demand a correspon<®hig 
severity in the terminology; low thinking only can allow 
of a lax use of language. 

The rise of parties in England may be traced back to 
the reign of Charles the First. It is true that, hcjforo 
that era, the rudiments were forming, and large juaterials 
were gathering, for the future construction of organized 
I)artie8. But as yet they were slenderly combined, and 
too exclusively personal in their objects. I have else¬ 
where ascribed the growth of Parliamentary power and 
• 

dignity, which advanced chiefly in the reign of the first 
James, btit manifested itself as a conscious strength not 
very emphatically before the reign of the first Charles, to 
the large expansion of a gentry^ or junior nobility, through¬ 
out the sixteentfi century, in consequence of the inroads 
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made upon the great feudal aristocracy by tho sagacious 
measures of Henry VIE.,* supported as they were by 
measures having the same tendency on the part of his son. 
The most direct of these measures, a prohibitory measure, 
aitack(ul the mercenary supporters of aristociacy,—the 
standing naclem of armies ; the other, a permissive mea¬ 
sure, witlidrcAv tho props from tho main basis on which 

* It must be evident tliat from tlio beginning of the twulftli 
ccnluryf tho English aristocracy liacl j’ossessed a latent strength 
which was constantly and instantfy called into powerful vilality 
iipon tho least encouragement from any symptom of weakness in 
the Crown. And this stiongth was a]ij)ar(-nl]y a growing strength 
up to tho latter end of the fiftcontli century. Jjooking hack 
l+rrfyjgh a period of less than oiirt hundred years from the battle 
of lloswortli to the minority of liiehard II., Henry VII. could not 
fill! lo observe that four kings (and in effeet five) had bec'ii obliged 
to fi^ht for their cr(A\ns \\ ith rebellious subjects; and that in reality 
some of the more potent ammigst tlieso subjects, as the Percys 
and the Eevilh's, must liave felt that tho crown had bceji held as 
n mere donation from tlioniselves. Tho evil was imminent and 
deadly. Ihs own erown was behl by the same tenure; and already, 
peiliaps, the Slanlejs and l^Iowbrays might he revolving new re,vo- 
lutions and more profitable treasons. TJio evil was to be cured by 
attacking its causes. AVhat were they? Precisely the same ns 
w'cro employed in the latter day of tho liepuhlic by tlie colossal 
nobility of Ifbme,—viz., enormous estates, landed ami in money; 
secondly, schools of gladiators. It has, perhaps, been too litth; 
noticed that all the poV'nIates amongst the Itomim nobility ke])t 
wliat was in fact a body-guard, sometimes a considerable anhy, i/i 
the scholoi g/adiatorice ,—ostersibly kept for civic inirposcs (the 
public shows were held such), but in reality as a “strlmg back” 
to purposes of personal ambition. Cicsur, besides his gladiators, 
possessed one entire legion composed of his own hired servants. 
Exactly corresponding to tliese foundations of power were tliose of 
tho English nobility, Tho reiainers were tho Radiators; and tho 
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tlio aristocratic power was built,—viz., tciTitorial wealth 
locked up into masses by the spirit of ancient usage and 
of legislation. The same measures, api)licd in other 
directions, were pursued through the reigns of the suc¬ 
ceeding century, until their operation had been univer¬ 
sally diffused and made cJlcctive. Out of the jtartial 
ruins which followed was recomposed a new ordei-,—an 
order wliich was first known in Kngland,—^\ iz., an inferior 
nobility cojiiiected upwards and downwartls, dignificsd 
(iuough by descent, in a larg(‘^ proportion, and by jn’Oj^erty, 
to maintain a concurrent political autlioi-ity -with tJie 
haufe fioblcssr, and yet j)opu]ar enoiigli in its s\ in pa tides, 
by means of the continual iiiterfn.siuu ke[)t up between 
itself and the working ortkn-, lo stand Ibi'ward as a geneijd * 
trustee for prf)tecti]ig tlic interests and for uttering the 
voice of the Commons of the land. TJiat orden* had ctir- 
tainly existed belbro the revolution of Henry YTL, huf 
ill too narrow and luicoiiibineil a form to siijiport an inde¬ 
pendent autliority and settled iiiflneiicc upon the l(!gisla- 
tioii of the land or the adiniidstration of the govern- 
nnmt. Two eircu in stances gav'o at intervals to the 
House of Commons a premature chara(’t(!i* of graiu.leiir 
and independence, but an unsteady chai'.icter, because 


csLiites, though for diftcront reasons, wore otjwally iiialioiiahlc, and 
fro;*cn, as it wore, into abiding inassps. Tlie 2)o\Vf;r could never 
bo dissolved whore the estate could not. With ono hand, there¬ 
fore, and by*a direct blow, Henry attacked the gladiatorial schools 
of England; with tlio other, and by a side blow, lie sapped the 
territorial power. And his son followed up these blows by similar 
attacks directed against the same power, lodged in Bpirituul 
hands. ® 
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as yet insufficiently supported by the intrinsic power 
of property and the sanction of public opinion; and 
these were, the occasional iicressity in which the 
Crown found itself of breaking the odium attached to 
unpopular measures by sharing it with a popular body; 
^dly^ the interest of particular sovereigns to obtain a 
guarantee for arrangements on behalf of their children 
which were not of a nature to be fulfilled in their own 
lifetimes. The testamentary settlements of kings wore 
then* of a more aspiring syid comprehensive character, 
so as to require a corresponding superiority of char¬ 
acter in the witnesses and the trustees charged with the 
executory duties. The pride of prerogative, doubtless, 
nvist have struggled against this humiliating appeal (as it 
would then bo felt); but such feelings naturally yielded 
to ]»arental affection, to paramount interest, and in 
Some instances to the necessities of the situation. But 
in spite of these casual and momentary exaltations 
given to the character of Parliament, by which it seemed 
at times to anticipate its present station of authority, the 
instances are far more numerous, and of a picturesque 
liveliness, which recall us to the general tone of depression 
and conscious inferiority Oj. function mai’king the demean¬ 
our of the Lower House to the Crown, and even to its 
fellow labourers of the Upper House. The censor thinks 
I have exaggerated the features of this inferiority‘and. ho 
notices particularly the Iwo cases of religion and taxation 
as those in which the Commons exhibited a jealous and 
lui^hty reserve in their intercourse with the other mem¬ 
bers of the Legislaturc. True; and as those were exactly 
the cases which I had myself excepted,*! do not see why 
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the censor should imply that I had overlooked them. 
We might add the case of their own privileges, in which 
the Commons manifested a punctilious rigour at all 
times. But upon questions of foreign policy they ven¬ 
tured with the timid step of an aggi*essor; and from 
all such intrusions, as well as from those of still more 
delicate character, into the privileged recesses of the couit 
or the royal household, the House of (Commons was 
harshly, insolently, and sometimes ferociously repelled. 
There are cases even in the sixteenth century of mfimhers 
suffering capital punishment for pushing their inquiries 
too curiously or too presumptuously into the conduct, past 
or to come, of royal j)ersonages. Isot until tlie era of 
James I. did the Parliament assume the masculine t^)nd 
of a national senate; not until that of his son ^\ras this 
tone so systematically sustained and mutually understootl 
that on citlier side menacing (jyes hegan to he visible^ 
louring fronts, and the gathering elements arranging them¬ 
selves for hostility. During this whole period (the pcrioil 
from the accession of the Scottish family to the imperud 
throne up to the termination of the civil war, and for the 
eight years which intervened between that teriiiination 
and the supremacy of Oliver Cromwell), that is, during a 
period of fifty-one years, the minds of men wiu'c in the 
most intense fermentation : crude and extreme notions 
vsero cherished upon each side, as was inevitable from 
that sort of hostility which could make its appeal to the 
brutal decision of the sword. Between extremes so de¬ 
terminate as these there could not bo any compromise, 
nor (according to the language of that day) any “ tempera- 
mentl '—^that is,*neither that sort of comj)romiso which 
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arises from reciprocal sacrifices, where so many principles 
are adopted from A, and an eipial number (or equal 
weight) from anti-A ; for this would he a treaty of equality 
w'hicli cannot be supposed to talte place amongst parties 
standing on such unequal grounds,—one the conqueror, 
tlic other conqucu’cd : nor, again, that sort of compromise 
which arises from a tertiiivi qiiod ^—ideas which partake 
e<pially of the two liostile ideas, wliat logicians stylo a 
Qiirdium paHiclpatio Ills ; for this sort of treaty presup¬ 
poses fxu ailjiisluHoit and harmonious equilibrium of prin¬ 
ciples sueli as cannot so well be the cause as the effect of 
a jjeacc between the parties. The civil war raged for 
nearly tliree y(*ars,—^l)Cginning in the autumn of 1642, 
T‘n(}jng virtually with the battle of ]N'aseby about the 
niiddle of June 1615.'* Then came an interval of peace 
for thre«5 years, interrupted by tlic short Scottish inroad of 
1 ft 48, defeated at Preston, which was, in fact, but one 
day’s fighting (with a little e})isodo on the Thames and in 
Essex). Tlnui came another peace of two years, followed 
by the (mtrance of Charles II. on the stage of Scotland, 
his coronation, the short ram])aign of IGoO, terminated. 


* After tliis but tin nothing b( ’oiul a few skirmishes took place 
in tlio open liehl, or what, in modern phrase, are called affairs. 
I’hat of Sir Jacoh Aslloy’s cavalry on the last day of the year, ac¬ 
cording to the existing calendar (viz., March 24, 1C4G), was abso¬ 
lutely the last TDovemeiit,—no arrears oven of the war smvivii^g, 
except the formal suhmissicr'. of sucli garrisons as had not been 
previously reduced. In fact, therefore, Naschy terminated the 
war; and tliat occurred about thirty-two months after tho first 
shot was firi:<l at Edgchill. I mention tliis, because I have found 
UTiivorsally such incorrect notions to prevail about the duration of 
the war, and still more so of Cromwell's ascendancy. 
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in efTect, by tho battlo of DiiiibaT, and ntixt year tlic snm- 
mary campaign of Worcester. This makes up the wliolo 
of the war, which would not, all put togethei’, make 
more than tlm;o ycai’s’ acdual state of war, apart from 
Ireland, as far as England or English aniiies were con¬ 
cerned. And yet most peo]>lc suppose the whole peri(»d 
of twenty years, from the ef)nvi!ning of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment in E’ovemher IG IO to the restf)ration of Cliarles TL, 
to have been a belligerent period. And Choinwcll, who 
did not ascend to the foryial sii]U'emacy unlil tfiirtccm 
years after the oi>eiiiijg of this period, and dii-il twenty 
months before its close*, the same p(*oplo g('n<‘i’allv imagine 
to have govermjd thi'oughont the whole or nearly tlui 
whole of it. However, though absolute, opj)r('Ssiou of.the 
public voice did not take efleed for anything approaching 
to the duration connnonly siipjiosed, and though the war 
itself was unexpectedly short, and therefore the i»lea fttr 
anything like martial law could not be long, still it is 
certain that partly the expectation of war (which, in fact, 
but for the heavy amercements by line and secpiestration, 
would have been a reasonable expectation), and pailly 
the simulated expectation of war as a jdeafor ke(*[niig u[) a 
standing army, had the (dfect of stilling that free ex(ircis(*, 
of thought which might have resulted in tin*, organisa¬ 
tion of regular eonstitutional j)arties at an earlier period. 
After the establishment of the Pi’otectorate there was an 
end of all hopes in that direction, until peace and non- 
military government were restored with Charles II. 

This reign has been described most justly by Sir J. 
Dalrymple as the hiast easy to intcri)ret of all which com¬ 
pose our history.* It is the reign, nmnence, of plots, 
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conspiracies, cabals, and intrigues. And yet it will be 
evident, on a little consideration, that it is not a reign 
dignified by constitutional parties fiilly organised. And 
yet it is tme that some regular tendencies began now to 
shape themselves towards tliat consummation. Many 
great principles of the Constitution had now been ascer¬ 
tained, particularly the leading one of the king’s vicarious 
responsibility in the persons of liis ministers. This prin¬ 
ciple had not been even understood by Charles I. lie 
considered it an insult to liirnself tliat his ministers should 

f 

bo called to account, exactly of that kind which any 
master of a family conceives offered in the attempt to 
scrutinize his household arrangements. That, in a sub- 
‘jec^, was seditious insolence. Did he then mean that 
the accountability la/ in himself? That was treason. 
And thus there was absolutely no hope loft amongst 
those who adhered to Cliaiics’s doctrine, nor any use in 
laws, however good, wliich after all were left to an irre¬ 
sponsible administration. Dor so little had been gained 
with that order of men by all the terrific experience of 
the last twenty years, that the act which they continued 
to deplore most was the judicial execution of Strafford,— 
not for the individual wror g, Avhich was a wrong (con¬ 
sidering the law on the one hand, and his acts on the 
other), but for the wrong done to the character with 
which he was clothed, of king’s minister. Howevc"*, that 
most men had been weaned from this way of thinking 
appfears from the case of Charles’s sons j eveii James in 
hid Memoirs frequently quotes, and sometimes in its con¬ 
stitutional meaning, the new formula which embodies 
this doctrine of ministerial responsibiliti^ (viz., that the 
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Idng can do no wrong); and as to Charles II., he not only 
acknowledged it in outward show, but practically gave 
way to it on several occasions. Other advances had been 
of the last importance. Especially, at the very moment 
of the Ecstoration, the last wrecks of the king’s feudal 
revenue and feudal iiillucnco had been given up, so that 
under any ordinary circumstances the power of the sword 
(now at length justly settled in the king) became an 
empty name without the concurrence of the iieoj)l(i; that 
is, in cliect, the power was finely balanced and divided. 
These advances led to a furflier advance,—viz., not the 
mere doctrinal concession of a use in Parliaments, but to 
the practical necessity of holding them. And, again, the 
special rights of one branch of Parliament, jiarticularjy 
that of impeachment, were ascertained. All these were 
constitutional advances; and as to individual laws, more 
were passed in this despotic reign of importance to sonu? 
capital interest of the subject, than in any which had jire- 
ceded. So much so, that the year 1G79 has been fixed 
on by one eminent writer, with the sanction of Mr Fox, 
as “ the period at which our constitution had reached its 
gi^test theoretical perfection,” notwithstanding the ac¬ 
companying acknowledgment, which also Mr Fox quotes, 
“that the times immediately following were times of 
great practical oppression.” It may bo that this notion 
of the y^ar 16'79 being the culminating epoch of our con¬ 
stitution, may have boon Mr Fox’s reason for adojiting 
the year 16€0, with Eapin, as the era at which the party 
distinction of Whig and Tory fimt came into use. He 
can hardly be supposed to have felt much respect for 
Papin’s reason, which is so truly absurd as to remind one 
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of the old Joe Millar story, which r(',pr(;sents a traveller as 
saying, “ What do you call this place—Lincoln ? Ay ; 
you may well call it lincoln j foT* T never was so postered 
with fleas in my life.” Pretty much as i .incoln is thus sup- 
])Osod to arise out of the wordso (according to Papin) 
do the woi'ds Whig and Tory arise out of addresser and 
abhoirer; for lie gives no hotter r(?ason for referring Whig 
and Tory to the _year 1080, than that in this year arose 
the momentary distinction between those who, upon priii' 
cipl6, chose to address the Iring on a certain occasion, and 
those who chose to express their ahhoiTeiice of that prin¬ 
ciple. ]\Ir Fox ’will ajiiiear to have somewhat more 
reasonable grounds for this preienmee of 1G80, as the 
t,VUo era of our gi’cat party distinctions, if he were accu¬ 
rate in representing tiie previous era as that which had 
ripened our constitution. -Put a slight glance at the 
*lioiiditioii of ]mhlic affairs at that momimt, and the rela¬ 
tions h(;tween the several organs of the state, as well as 
between the existing parties, will <!onvince you that, solar 
from all confusions in theory having tlum s(ittled down 
into place and ordi.r, the very chaos of all political ele¬ 
ments was actually brooding over tho various jiartics 
which distracted the sta' j, and all parties in positions so 
anomalous, and the rationale of the complex niovxnients 
so difficult to be dccipheixid even by us at this day, who 
overlook all the game, that it would have puzzLd both 
G^diims and the 8])hy ix combined to guess at the result. 
We had then a king who hung loose upon the world, 
unpledged to iiostcrity by any care for his successor, for 
he had no legitimate child; and all other pretensions 
falling short of that, did not so much interest as distract 
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liim. We lia<1, Lcsitlcs females, four male pretenders to 
the throne, all liable to (‘xclusion according to any claim 
that had yet been crc'atcjd; except that one who, upon 
prudential grounds, was most liable to exclusion, and 
against whom a formal Parliamentary exclusion had been 
actually urged. These pretenders were—two natural sons 
of the king, his nephew, and his brother. ISTcithcr were 
these pretensions mere verbal demonstrations; for all of 
them, as we leaj-ji from Parillon, tlio pjviich ambassador, 
liad parties in and out of I^irliamont actively suppoi*ting 
their claims. Wc hail a public, in all tliat part of it 
wliich concerned itself 1\'itb politiijs, not only corj'uptible, 
not only corrupted, but even tlie object of lierce rivalry 
amongst the several corrupters. The King of Pra’Ace' 
bribed^ the King of England, Ids brother, his ministers, 
I'tc., and at the same time bribed all thosii who were, had 
been, or might be, consjiirators against this King of Eng¬ 
land. He bribes even the great patriots, and amongst 
them Algernon Sidney. lie bribes the existing Parlia¬ 
ment against the king, and the king against all future 
Parliaments. He bribes especially against Spain and 
Holland; Si)ain, again, oflers to bid against the bribes of 
Eraiicc; and Holland, tlirongh the Prijice of Orange, at 
one time also bribes the King of England. The King of 


* In eslimating tlii' aniount of these bribes, aa in all other 
refercncoa to French money at that time, there is a gross rniatako 
made by taking the lii're at its modern value of tonpcnco. Thus, 
in various books now lying open before mo upon tiro reign of 
lionis XIV., in English Iraiislation.s, tlio constant version of a 
million of h'vrea is L.40,000, whereas it should bo L.80,000, or 
very little loss. * 
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France, moreover, bribes a great English minister; but 
hearing of another man who will undertake to ruin 
him, he gives this man a bill for about L.8000, made 
payable so many months after the ruin of the other man; 
but when the bill falls due, he pays it with a discount of 
50 per cent., on the allegation to the indorsee that the 
man had been only half ruined. Even in this scene of 
confusion, it will be difficult to descry any place or pos¬ 
sibility for lixed constitutional parties to stand and act 
W'ith systematic purpose. Eut, to look a little further, 
wo find the King of England himself planning a scheme 
for driving one i)art of his subjects into rebellion; and 
upon this methodical calculation, that ho might thus 
haf^re a plausible pretext for raising an army, which, once 
levied, he would not need to disband until it should suit 
his own pleasure. We find the same king, to evade the 
new doctrine of ministerial responsibility, drawing up a 
treaty with his own hands, and sealing it with a pocket 
seal We find the brother of this king, when exasperated 
at his banishment from court, protesting, not in one, but 
in a score of letters, that he saw no hope for himself but 
in a civil war,—^^vhich, accordingly, ho determines to raise 
in Scotland and Ireland. Whereupon, by the very next 
post, the King of Franco begs that his Highness will not 
forget, in such a .case, the old connection of Louis and 
Co.; that he has a large assoitment of arms upon his 
hands, and provisions in abundance, which he will imme¬ 
diately ship off to his order. But happening, in a few 
posts irfter, to hear that a republican army is likely to do 
a little business in the same article of civil war, and pre¬ 
cisely against his Highness, he desires fiis ambassador at 
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London to wait upon the gentlemen at the head of the 
concern, and declare how much pleasure it will give him 
to he favoured with their commands; hoth offers being, 
as is evident from the confidential communications now 
exposed to public view, perlcctly sincere. However, you 
will say, in the midst of this general political depravity, 
though most of the paity connections were at best merely 
2>ersonal, still there might be some small body of men 
obscured from sejiarate notice by acting at different times 
with different men, and j|pting indis(;riminately Avith all 
at intervals, according to any vicAvs they had of Avhat was 
best for the moment,'“and under the circumstances, who 
might keep alive within their little circle some recognition 
of Avhat was due to tlic constitution. And here isiglit 
lurk the salt of regeneration—the nucleus of tnic believei-s 
—the original Whigs and Tories. Ihit I believe you will 
find that the vciy enormity of evil in our political sysfeiu 
of those days expresses itself peculiarly in this, that all 
j)artics almost of necessity took the form of jicrsonal 
jiaities. This arose o\it of the fact that our gi’eatest 
jiolitical danger, that of Popeiy, in the prevailing circuui- 
stiinces of Europe, was then actually incarnated; for it 
took a personal sliape and substance in the Duke of York. 
Had the nation been Poj^ish, or inclined to Popeiy, the 
case Avould have been very different.Put as things were, 
and‘'with the certainty that the nation would pull one 
way and its future king another,—about which king, niore- 
over, there was no one fact so absolutely made out as his 
sublime obstinacy, and his desjicrato determination to 
sacrifice the AA’^holo world to his absurd conscience,—^the 
danger was assuredly no trifle or chimera. Hence you 
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sec that all parties, cabals, factions, in this reign had been 
pointed to j)ersonal objects. The grccat events of the 
reign—^the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill—^were 
both personal and hurled at tlie same person. And 
coining, lastly, to the two great parties, what were they 
denominated? !Not surely Whig and Tory?—that is not 
the designation which you hear of them : no; but the 
Country Party and the Court Party. Xow, then, I ask, 
AYhat was the Country l*arty ? It was so-called upon a 
sort ofdouble meaning; for jjb was the party composed 
chiefly of country gentlemen, men living upon rural estates, 
and it was the l»aity which professed country, i. e., 
patriotic views. And of what elements did this party 
consist ? Chiefly and originally of Iligh-cliurch men,— 
m(‘n who leaned too luiicli to the kingly prerogative, and 
strimuous haters of what were called Commoinvealth 
meli. Xow, under this Country Party w'ere gath(jre<l 
(sec Dairymi)le and 1C. James’s Memoirs) all those who 
were then styled Itepublicans, as well as those who main¬ 
tained the divine right of kings in the utmost extremity. 
I might pursue tins subject fartber, but 1 have said 
enough; the fact may be shown from the records of those 
<lays. Whatever may be sa.d by more recent writc'rs, the 
two great parties had no public existence until that great 
(iveiit out of which they grew; and by that they must bo 
measured. Por theugh the names wtire adoj)ted -froin 
otJier quarters, they were adjusted, on their introduction 
into a imhlic use in England, to a meaning which de¬ 
signated fixe.«l relations to the constitution; and, detached 
from those relations, they have no import at this day; 
and those relations they fill up and cxhaul&t. 
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JSTow, if this he so, then the Ihulicals must hear a rela¬ 
tion to some other constitution; and, indeed, they now 
tivow that the form of government to wliicli they give 
their affections is a pure democracy. If this is generally 
avowed hy the L’adicals, why spend any words in deduc¬ 
ing it hy any detail of argument or of historical deduc¬ 
tion ? But it is not avowed generally as yet; though 
doubtless the tendency is in that direction, and upon any 
national encouragement it would he avowed univei^saliy. 
Meantime this doctritie, ho\Y»ver kept in the- rear, and in 
military language rrfmccl to the gross public,—viz., the 
doctrine that all tli(*y arc doing has for its object some 
other and different constitution, some, other and ^lidereiit 
mode of administering the government, and not at all tiny 
possible improveTuent of our existing constitution or 
govenmient,—this doctrine is tin*, esoteric one of thy 
Jhidicals who are in the seewt. And it is useless, as with 
regard to them to discuss any mode or degree of improve¬ 
ments applied to the old forms. They must all b(i dis¬ 
cussed oji another footing,—as with reforem;e to 
pure democracy. 

Even in that shape, even os a pure democracy. Radi¬ 
calism will not he able to exist u])on a veiy extend<‘d scale. 
There are strong i-easons for helit'ving iliat, upon that 
one principle of Universal iSiilfrage, llatlical ism would and 
must dissolve any extensive eomminuty. England would 
break up into small confederations,—somo Jkulical, some 
half Radical; and even then as a primaiy condition de¬ 
manding the expulsion (as so often oeeurred ill the little 
Greek republics) of the aristocratic orders. Itiehes could 
not co-exist with^'Iladical forms; for the .possession of 
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wealth infers anti-radical feelings. The union of several 
rich men would give local triumph to aristocratic notions, 
aided, I mean, hy the indirect inllucnce which cannot but 
accompany wealth under any arrangement<j of law, pro- 
I)erty, or usage. Even apart from the case of wealth, the 
democracy of universal suffrage would be too intense for 
those hut one or two stops raised in the social condition. 
A state of civic privilege which consists in the denial of 
all privilege, would forfeit the main springs of hope, fear, 
and ambition, by which cfrcm the purest patriotism is 
nui*scd; and the result would be that Kadicalism, even to 

4 

maintain itself, must relax, the sternness of its principles, 
and thus soon make way for the gradual restoration of all 
which it had destroyed. 1'his would be its cufhanmij; 
but other and more fearful agonies would too probably 
,stop in for hastening the catastrophe : these it would be 
uni)lcasant to dw(ill upon. Eut the catastrophe itself, by 
some agency or other, it seems impossible to evade, unless 
uj»on one of two assumptions,—cither upon the assumption 
of a coercion from without, which Iladicalism disclaims, 
or on the assumption that all men were philosophers, 
which we all of us disclaim. 
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OX THE PLACIXG OF NOTES, BY MR DE QUIXCEY. 

In general it has struck mo as a proper an«l useful distinc¬ 
tion amongst notes—tliat, when they arise hy a sort of ^ 
spontaneity from the text, aiul are auxiliary to the euiyire 
intclligihility of tlie text, as Hint again inversely to them, 
it is hotter to place them at the foot of the jiagc : hut, 
on the other luind, wheresoever a note is not so much 
an integrating part of the text—algehraieally speaking, 
is not a coclTicicnt with the text for interpreting the total 
sense of the passage, hut rather an alien oifslioot from 
tlie text, such as (if much prolonged) would tend to 
what we call an Excuram (f.c., a digressional notice of 
some topic naturally suggested hy the text, hut nowise 
essential to its unity and entire intclligihility),—in fill 
cases of that nature, I sliould niysidf feel disposed to 
place Inem at the end. In the former case, short notes 

co-operate with the reader’s efforts to master the entire 
sense of the t(ixt; in the latter, they disturb and inter¬ 
rupt him. Gihhon, if I recollect rightly, has discussed 
this (j^uestion somewhere in his miscellaneous works : and 
at any rate, in ifie own practical experience was forced 
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into reviewing it, and found any uniform decision of it 
perplexing; so that, at different periods of his literary 
career, he came to a different adjadication of the case.* 
3>ut I should imagine that, with a single view to the 
interests of the reader, a distinction in the practice, 
governed by the principle which I have suggested, might 
be found most convenient.* 


V 

hfOTES TO SITAXSPEARE. 


The Name Shakspeaue.—1. 

Mr Campbell, the latcht editor of Sliakspcare’s dramatic works, 
observes that the “ j)oct’s name has been variously written Sliax- 
pcare, Shackspearc, Sliakspearc, and Sluikspcrcto which va¬ 
rieties iniglit bo added Sliagsjiere, from the Worcester Marriage 
License, iniblished in IS.'JG. lJut tlie fact is, that by combining 
with all tlic differences hi spelling the first syllable, all those in 
spelling the second, more than twenty-five distinct varieties of the 
name may be expanded (like an algebraic series), for tlie choice ol 
the curious in mis-spelling. Above all filings, those varieties which 
arise from tlie intercalation of the middle e (that is, the e imme¬ 
diately before the final syllamc spear), can never be overlooked Iiy 
those who remember, at the ojieniiig of the Dunciad, the note upon 
tliis very question afiout the orthograpliy of iShakspcarc’s name, as 
also upon the other great question about the title of the immortal 
Satire. Whether it ought not to liave been the Lunceiadc, sebing 
that Dunce, its groat autlior and progenitor, cannoj^ possibly dis¬ 
pense with the letter e, Iilcantime we must remark, that the first 

* In this volume the notes are arranged, as well as could be, according 
to the above plan, I 
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ttiree of Mr Campbell’s variations are mere caprices of the press; 
as is Shaj^sj)cro ; or, more ju'obably, tliis last cu])honioiis variety 
arose out of the gross clownish pronunciation of the two Iiicciiiung 
’ “ marLsiiieii''' who rode over to Worcester for tJie license: and one 
cannot forbear laughing at tlic bishop’s secretary for having been 
so misled by two \arlets, professedly incapable of signmg their 
own nauics. The same dninken villains had cut dowii^lhe bride’s 
name ILathaicaij into Hath iir/f. Finally, to treat the matter witli 
seriousness, Sir l*'je<lcrick JMadtIen has shown, in iiis rqcont letter 
to the Society of Anlupiaries, that the poet hiniM-.If in'all ])rtiha- 
hility wrote the najiie imiformly S7/f//,sy;fvr. ()rlli(igtapl\y, both 
of proper names, of aj)])ellativef »andof words universally, was \ery 
unsettleil up to a [leriod Jong, subsequent to that of Shakspearc. 
Still it must usually have happened, that names wnlten variously 
and laxly by ollieis avouUI he written uniformly l>y the owners; 
especially by tliose owners Avho had occasion to sign their urines* 
frcipiently, and hy liteiary jieojilc, Avhose atlenliun was often, as 
W'oll as consciously, thrected to the priijuJeties of siiclling. IShaL- 
itj/eare is now too familiar to ilie cy<j for any alteration to be 8»t- 
teniptcd; blit it is pretty certain that Sir Frederick JMadden is 
right in stating the poet’s oivii signature to have been uniformly 
It is .so written twice in the couise of his ivill, and it 
is so Avvitton on a blank leaf of Florio’s Fnglish translation of 
Montaigne’s Fssays; a hook recently discovered, and sold, on 
account of its autograpli, for a hundred guineas. 


SiiAicsprARE’s Reputatiox,— Page 10. 

The necessity of compression obliges us to*-<imit many arguments 
a\}d references by Avhich we could demonstrate the fact, thai Shak- 



fortiie interruption of about scAcnteeii years, which this jiuet, in 
coniiiiou Avith all others, sustaineil, not so inncli from the state of 
war (which did imt fully occupy four of lliose years), as from the 
triumph of a glooii^y fanaticism. iJeiluct tiie tw'enty-three years 
XV.—o ' 
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of the seventeenth century which ]jad elapsed before the first folio 
appeared, to this space add seveiitceii ycais of fanatical madness, 
during fourteen of whicli all dramatic entertainments were suj)- 
pressed, the remainder is sixty years. And surely the sale of four 
editions of a vast folio in that space of time was an expression of 
an abiding intcj-cst. No other poet^ except Spemer, continued to 
sell throiujhout the century. Besides, in arguing the case of a 
dramatic ])oet, wo must hear in mind, that althongli readers of 
learned hooks might he diffused over the face of the laud, the 
rea-lers of jioctry w’ould Itc chiefly concentrated in the metropolis, 
and s?K;h persons AV()uld have no need to buy what they heard at 
the theatres. But then comes th< «piestion, whether Shakspeare 
ke])t possession of the theatres. And we arc really humiliated l)y 
the gross want of sense Avhich has been shown, by Malone chiefly, 
hut also ]>y many othem, in disciissing this (picstion. From the re- 
iitorqtjon to J(j82, says Malone, no more than four pk'iys of Shak- 
speare’s were performed by a principal company in London. “ Such 
was the lamentable tsiste of those times, tliat the plays of Fletcher, 
Jopson, and Sliirley, were much oflener exhibited than those of 
our author.” What eant is this! If that taste were “ lamentable,” 
what are we to think of our own times, when plays a thousand 
times below those of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, continually dis- 
]>lace Shaksi)eare ? Shaksjieare would himself have exulted in 
finding that he gave wa> ordy to dramatists so excellent. And, as 
we have befiwe observed, both then and now, it is the very fami¬ 
liarity with Shakspeare which often banishes him from audiences 
honestly in quest of relaxation and amusement. Novelty is the 
very soul of such relaxation; but in our closets, when we arc not 
unbending, when our i iinds are in a stale of tension from intellec¬ 
tual cravings, then it is that we resort to Shakspeare; and ofteq- 
tinles those wlio honour hii.i most, like ourselves, arc tlie most im¬ 
patient of seeing his divine scenes disfigured by uuequjtl represen¬ 
tation (good, perljai)S, in a single iiersoiiation, bad in all the rest); 
or to hear liis divine thoughts mangled in the recitation; or (which 
!8 worst of all) to hear them di.shonourcd an^d defeated by im- 
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perfect apprehension in tiie audience, or by defective sympatliy. 
i\reaiitiniCf if «jnc theatre i)layed only four of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
another played at least seven. But the grossest folly of ^Malone is, 
in fancying the niiinerous alterations so many insults to Sliak- 
speare, whereas tlicy ex])resRcd as much homage to his memory as 
if the unaltered dramas had been retained. Tlic substance 'ivas 
retained.’ The changes were merely concessions to the changing 
views of scenical projuiety; sometimes, no doubt, made with a 
simple vie\v to the revolutioji efl'ected by l)ave?iant at llie restora¬ 
tion, in bringing .scenes (in tlic painter’s sense) upon the stage; 
sometimes also A\ith a view to the altf.Tcd fashions of the Audience 
during tlu! suspensions of the fiction, or perhaps to the inlr'.diie- 
tion of «/5fcr-^oV<w, by whicii, of course, the time was abiidged for 
the main performance. A volume might lu' written np<m this suli- 
ject. Meantime let ns never he told, that a j'oet uiis losing, or 
had lost his ground, who fouml in his lowest depression, amwigs't 
Ids almo>t idohitrous snppnrters, a great king distracted by civil 
uars, a mighty repuhliean jioet distrjicled by jmritanical fanati¬ 
cism, the greatest successor by hir of that great jtoet, a pajiist Aiid 
a bigoted royalist, and linnlly, the leading aelor of the century, who 
gave and rellected tlie ruling impulses of Ids age. 


Valtji; of a shies. —Page .T2. 

After all the assistance given to such eqiiiitious hot ween different 
times or iliflcrent jdaces by Sir (leorgc ShncKboioiigirs tables, and 
other .similar investigations, it i.s .still a very dillnnlt problem, 
complex, and, after all, merely tentative in tlic results, to assign 
the true value in such ca,ses; not only for the olnious reason, that 
the powers of money have varied in different diiections with rc^ird 
to diilcrent objects, and in ilittereut degrees where tlic direction 
has on th5 whole continued the same, but because the veiy objects 
to be taken into computation arc so indeterminate, and vary so 
much, not only as regard.s century and century, kingdom and king¬ 
dom, but also, eve^ in the same century and tlic same kingdom, as 
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regards rank and rank. That which is a mere necessary to one, is 
a Inxurions snperlliiity to anotlicv. And, in order to ascertain 
these differences, it is an indisiiensable qualification to have studied 
the habits and customs of the several clast *”-'' concerned, together 
with the variations of those habits and customs. 


Reoaui) pok Womanhood in Kngland.— Page 41. 

Never was tlje ease ((Ikwi vitferi in any p(jint in(»re strongly di.s- 
criminated than in tin's very jioint of gallantry to the female sex, 
as hetwtt-jn bliigland and l<’rance. In France, the verbal liomage 
to noniaii is so excessive as to bertay its real puriiose,—viz. that 
it is a mask for secret contempt. In Kngland, little is said; hut, 
in the mean time, we allow our sovereign niler to be a woman; 
which in France is impossible. Even that hict is of some imjiort- 
ance^ but les.s so than what follows. In every country whatsoever, 
if any ]u inciple has a deep root in the moral feelings of the peo])]e, 
we may rely upon its showing itself, by a th(»usand evidences, 
ann'iig.st the very lowest ranks, and in their daily intercourse, and 
their undress manners. Now in England there is, and always has 
been, a manly feeling, most Avidely diffused, of unwillingness to see 
labours of a coarse order, or requiring muscular exertions, thrown 
upon Avnmen. I'aiiperism, amongst other evil effects, has some¬ 
times locally disturbed this picdominating sentiment of English¬ 
men ; but never at any time Avith such de])th as to kill the root of 
the old hereditary manliness. Sometimes at this day a gentleman, 
either from carelessness, or from over-ruling force of convenience, 
or from real defect of gallantry, will alloAV a female servant to carry 
his portmanteau for Imn; though, after all, that sj)cctacle is a rare 
one. And everywhere Avomcnof all ages engage in the ideasant, 
nay elegant, labours of the nay field; but in (Ireat Britain Avomen 
arc never suffered to mow, Avhicii is a most athletic and e.vhausting 
labour, nor to load a cart, nor to drive a plough or hold it. In 
France, on the other hand, before the Revolution (at Avhich period 
the pseudo-homage, the lip-honour, Avas far n^ore ostentatiously 
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professed towards the female sex than at present), a Frenchman of 
credit, and vouching for his statement hy the whole weight of his 
* name and personal responsibility (M. Simond,^ow an American 
citizen), records the following abominable scene iis one of no un¬ 
common occurrence : A woman was in some provinces yoked side 
by side with an ass to the plough or the harrow; and JM. Simond 
protests that it excited no liorrur to see the driver distributing his 
lashes impartially between the woman and her brute yoke-fellow. 
So much for the wordy pomi»s of Frencli gallantry. In Kngland, 
we trust, and wc believe, that any man, caught in such a situation, 
and in such an abuse of his power (supposing the case otl’crwLsc a 
jMissible one), would be killed o'W the spot. 


PLANUnU OF CoilPOIlAL PuNJSllMF.NT. - PagC 5,^. 


Tn a little lucmuir of Milton, wliich the aiitlmr of this .'ydiclb 
drew uj) some years ago Ibi a ]iuhlie society, and which is iiriuted 
ill an abridged shape,he look occasion to remark, that Dr Jolinson, 
w'ho was meanly anxious ti> revive tlic .'^lander again.st Milba^ as 
well as some others, had supposed jMiltun him,self to have this 
tlagellation in liis minJ, and in(*liroetly to confess it, in one of his 
Latin poems, where, speaking of Cambridge, and declaring tliat ite 
lias 110 longer any iileasiuu in tlie thouglits of revisiting that uni¬ 
versity, lie says, - 

“Nee <lmi libel usque minus peiferro nifi^rislri, 
fjrteitiqiKj iii^r^^iiio non siibeiiiKlu men.” 


This la.st line the malicious eriliiMvoiild translate—“ And other 
t hings insiitlerable to a man of my temjier,” But as wo tlien ob¬ 
served, itKjeniuni is properly expre.ssive of j:bc iiitdlectnal consti¬ 
tution, whilst it is the mond eoustjtiitioii that suffers degradation 
from personal cliastisenient - the sense of lioiionr, of personalPdig- 
iiity, of jfistice, &c. Indoles is the proper term for this latter idea, 
and in using the word iiujenium^ there cannot he a doubt that 
Milton alluded to the dry scholastic disputations, wliich were 


I * Works, vol X. p. 79. 
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shocking and odious to his fine poetical genius. If, tliercfore, the 
vile story is still to be kept ni» in order to dishonour a great man, 
at any rate let it j^ot in future be pretended that any countenance ^ 
to such a slander can be drawn from the ooiifijssions of the poet 
himself. 


SlTAKSPKARTC’s iStATION IN LITERATURE.—PagC 71. 

It will occur to many rciulers, that ]K*i haps IToincr may furnish 
the sole e\cci»tion to this sweeping assertion: anyIJorner is 
clearly snd ludicrously below the level of the competition; but even 
1 lomer, “ with his tail on (as the yt'ottish Highlanders stiy of their 
chieftains when belted by their ceremonial retinues), musters no¬ 
thing like the force which follows Shakspearc; and be it 

remembered, that IJomer sleeps, and has long sleid as a subject of 
criticism or commentary, while in Germany as well as England, 
and now even in France^ the g.ithcriug of wdts to the vast cipiipjige 
of Shakspeare is advancing in an acceleratc<l ratio. There is, in 
fact, a great <lclusion current uiion this subject. Innumerable re¬ 
ferences to 1 lomer, and lirief critical remarks on this or that pre¬ 
tension of Tlomer, tins or tiiat scene, this or that passage, lie scat¬ 
tered over literature ancient and modern'; but the express works 
dedicated to the separate service of Homer arc, after all, not maiiy^ 
In Greek we have only the large Commentary of lilustatliius, and 
the SclioUa of Hiilymus, &c.; in French little or nothing before the 
prose translation of the sevenL jiith ccntiiiy, which Pojie esteemed 
“ elegant,” and the skirmisliings of Miwlamc JMcier, La Motte, 
&c.; in English, besides the various translations and their prefaces 
(which, by the way, Ixiigaii as early as 1555), nothing of much im- 
})ortancc until the elaborate preface of Pope to the Iliad, and his 
elaborate postscript to the Odyssey—nothing certainly before that, 
and very little indeed since that, except Wood’s Essay oh the Life 
and Genius of Homer. On the other hand, of the hooks written 
in illustration or investigation of Shakspeare, a very considerable 
library might be formed in Enj^land, and another in Germany. 
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Oaltkan.- Page SO.' 

Caliban has not yet been thonnigbly I'athoined. For ail Shak- 
fipeare’s great creations are like work.s of iiatiiie, subjects of unex- 
liaustible study. It was this chai'actcr of whom Charles I. and some 
of his ministers expressed such fervent admiration; and, among 
otlier circumstances, most, justly they admired the new' language 
almost w'itli which he is emloAved, for the purpose (>f expres-sing his 
fiendish and yet carnal thoughts of hatred to his master. Caliban 
is cvidenlly net meant for scorn, but for abomination mixed with 
fear and jiartial resjiect, lie is purjirisely brought mto,c*ontrast 
with the drunken Trinciilo aiWI Stephano, with a.ii advant:i:-,e'^RS 
result. lie is much iiioro* intellectual than either, uses a more 
elevated language, md. dishgured )iy Milgajisins, and is not liable 
t»the low i)assi(in for jdiuuler as they are. lie is mortal, doubt¬ 
less, as bis “ dam” 'for Shakspeare will not call her inylhef) 
Sycorax. lint he inhci ji.^ I'loni her such (piiditicsof poAver as a 
witch eoiiM l>c supjto'^ed to bequeath. He tremhles indeed before 
I’rusjiero ; but that is, us wcare to understand, Ihioiigli the n^nal 
.-.njieriorhy of Prospcio in Chri.stian wisdom; for aaIicii he finds 
himself in the presence of dissolute and nnprincipled men, be lises 
at once into the dignity of inlellectnal pow'er. 


KOTKS TO POPE. 


Pope’s Ijiutii-Day.—P age 85. 

• Dr' Johnson, hoAvever, and J oseph Warton, for imsoiLS not .stated, 
liave placed his birth on the 22d. To this statement, as op|To.-.cd 
to that v^iich comes from the personal friends of Pope, little atten¬ 
tion is due. Riifflicad and Spence, upon such que.stions, must 
alw'ays be of higher authority than Johnson and Warton, and d 
fortiori than Boyles. But it ought not to be concealed, though 
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liithcrto unnoticed by any person, that some doubt after all remains 
whether any of the biographers is right. An anonymous writer, 
contemporary with Pope, and evidently familiar with his personal 
history, declares tliat he was born on the Mth of June; and ho 
connects it with an event that, having a public ard a partisan 
interest (the birth of that Prince of Wales, who was known twenty- 
seven years afterAvards as the Pretender), would serve to check his 
own recollections, and give them a collateral voucher. It is true 
he wrote f<jr an ill-natured purjiose; but no piu*])ose what-cver could 
have been ja’omoted by falsifying this particular date. What is 
still iiicft’e noticeable, however. Pope himself puts a most emphatic 
negative upon all these statementsi in a pathetic letter to a friend, 
when his attention could not have* been wandering, for he is 
(‘Xprcssly insisting U])on a sciitiiiieiit whicii will find an echo in 
many a human hcfirt,—viz., that a hiithday, though from habit 
(i.suajly celebrated as a festal tlay, too often is scci-etly a memorial 
of (li.sai)pointnieut, and an annixersary of ,so]•ro^^illl meaning,—Jie 
siH'aks of the very day on wliicli he is then writing as his own 
Itir^liday; and indeed what else could gi\e any propriety to the 
passage i Now tlie dale of this letter is .Jaiuuuy 1, 1733. Purely 
Pope knew Ins own hirtlulay better than those who have adopted a 
random rumour willn)ut investigation. 

But, whilst we are u^mjii this suhject, wc must caution the 
readers of Pope against too much reliance upon the chronological 
accuracy of his editors. Ail are scandalously careless; and gene¬ 
rally they are faithless. Nfair allnshnis are left unnoticed, which 
a very little research ■wouhl have illustrated; many facts are 
omitted, even yet recoverahle, which arc essential to the just 
appreciation of Pope’,**- satirical blows; and dates are constantly 
misstated. Mr lloscoe is the most eiirefnl of Pojje’s editors; hut 
evert he is often wrong. Fo. instance, he has taken the trouble to 
write a note upon Pope’s humorous report to Lord Burlington of 
jlie, Oxford journey on horseback with Lintot; and tliis note 
■j^Tolves a sheer impossibility. The letter is undated, except as 
Ite the month; and Mr Roscoe directs the rcader^to supply 1714 as 
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tlie true date, which is a gi’oss anachronism. For a ludicrous 
auecd(‘te is tliere put into Lintot’s luoutli, representing sonic angry 
critic, who liad been turning over Pope’s llomer with frequent 
pshawsj as having been propitiated, by Mr Lintot’s dinner, into a 
gentler feeling towards Pope, and finally, by the mere effect of 
good cheer, without an effort on the puhlibiicr’s part, as coming to 
a confoshion, that what he ate and what he had been reading were 
e<pially excellent. But in Die year 1714, no part of Pope’s “ Jlonier’ 
was printed, tlurie 171.') was the month in wdiich even the suh- 
scrihers first receiveil the four earliest hooks of the “ Iliad,” and tlie 
l»ul die generally not until July. This we notice by way of ^speci¬ 
men. In itself, or as an error oftmere negligence, it w<*nld he of 
little importance; hut it is a case to which ]Mr lloscoc has ex¬ 
pressly applied his own conjectural skill, and solicited the atten¬ 
tion of his reader. We may judge, therefore, of lii.s aecuiacy in 
other cases which he did not think worthy of examination. ^ 
There is anolher nistanco, presenting itself in every page, of 
ignorance concuriing with lazine.ss on the jiartof ail Po]ie’s editors, 
and with the effect not .so properly of misleading as of peri)lexiig>: 
the general reader. Until Lord Maecleslield’s hill for alteimgthe 
style, in the veiy middle of the cighteeiitli century, six years 
tlierefore after the death of Po]ie, there was a eiistom, arising from 
the collision hetvveeii the civil and ecclesiastical year, of dating the 
whole period that lies lietween December .‘{Lst and j\farch il.')th 
(both days exclmivehi) as belonging indilferently to t!ie jiast or 

the emrent year. This peculiarity had nothing to do willi the old 

■ 

and new style, lint was, we believe, redressed by the same act of 
Parliament. Now in Pope’s time it was absolutely uecessaiy that 
a man should use this double date, because el*e lie was liable to be 
sewously misimder.stood. For instance, it was then always said 

s 

that Charles I. had sull'ered on the .‘JOth of January ; and 

why I Because, had the historian fixed the date to what it really 
was, 1G49, in that case all those (a very numerous class) who sup¬ 
posed the year 1649^to coranience on Ladyday, or March 25, would 
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have understood him to mean that this event liappened in what we 
now call 16.00, for not until 1650 was there any January which 
t/tei/ would have acknowledged as belonging to 1649, since the^/ 
adiled to the year 1618 all the days from January 1 to JNIarch 24. 
On the other haiul, if he had said simply that Claries suffered in 
1648, he would have been truly understood by the class we have 
just mentioned; but by another class, who began the year from 
the Isi of January, ho would have been understood to mean what 
wewo?ouiean by the year 1618. There would have been a sheer 
♦lillcrcnce, not of one, us the reader might think at first sight, but 
of tie/) entire years in tlic chnmology of the two ])arties; which 
difference, and all possibility of f'oiibt, is met and remedied by the 


fractional date 


J6I8_ 

1(W9’ 


for that date says in effect it was 1648 to 


you who do n<d open the new year till Ladyday; it was 1649 to 
yoii who open it from January 1. Tims much to ex]dain the real 
sense of tlie ease; and it follows fiom this explanation, that no 
part of file year ever can ha\e the IVactioiial or double date excc]»t 
yie interval from January 1 to Alarcb 24 inclusively. And lienee 
arises a practical iufeicuce,—viz., that the very same reawm, and 
no other, which formerly enjoined the use of the comi)ound or 
fractional date,—viz., the prevention of a capital ambiguity or 
dilenmia, now enjoins its omissitni. Tor in our day, when the 
double opening of the year is abolislicti, what sense is there in 
jicrjilexiiig a reader by using a fraction which offers him a choice 
without ilirccting him how t- choose. In fact, it is the dehonn- 
nator of the fraction, if one may so style the lower figure, which 
expresses to a modern eye the true year. Yet the editors of Pope, 
as well as many otli*)r writers, have confused their readers by this 
double date; and why ? Simply because they were confused tliGin- 
stjives. Many errors in literature of large extent have arisen from 
this confusion. Thus it was said properly enough in the contem¬ 
porary acxjoiints—for instance, in Lord Monmouth’s Memoirs — 
that Queen Elizabeth died on the last day of the year 1602, for 
she died on the 24th of March; and by a careful writer this event 
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Would liave been dated as March 24, 

LliUtj 


But many writers, 


Jiiisled by the plirasc above cited, have asserted that James T. was 
in-oclaimcd on the Ist of January Ueber, Bishop of Cal¬ 

cutta, again, has ruined tl^e entire chronology of the life of .Jeremy 
Taylor, and unconsciously viiiatctl the facts, by not understanding 
lliis fractional date. Mr Iloscoe even t»)o often leaves his readers 
to collect the true year as tljey can: thus, e.f/., at p. .'iOO of his 
Ijife, he quotes from Pope’s letter t(» Warlnirton, in great vexa¬ 
tion for the surreptitious 2 )ublicationof his letters in li eland, under 


date of February 4,174^. But whynot have printed it intelligibly 

as 1741? Iiieiilents there rii'e in most men’s lives which are sns- 
ceptihle of a totally dillerent moral value, accoiding as they are 
dated in one >ear or another. Tli:vt mii-lit he a kind and hunour- 
.ible liberality in 1740 wliicli would lie a fraitd npou crediba's^iti • 
1741. Kxile to a distance of 10 miles from London in Jamiary 
1741, might argue that* a man was a turbulent citizen amt sus¬ 
pected of treason; whil.^t the same exile in January 17-l'> woul^l 
simply argue that, as a Papi.st, he havl hceu included amongst Iris 
whole body in a general measure of irrecaution to irreet the luihlic 
ilaugers of that year. 'J’his explanation wc have tla.iight it right 
to make, both for its extensive aiijdicatiou to all editions of l*oi)e, 
and on account of tlic serioas blunders which have arisen from the 
case when ill understood; and because, in a work upon education, 
written jointly by Messrs Laut Carpeirter and yiiephai’d, thungh 
generally men of ability and learning, this whole jioirrt is erro¬ 
neously cxi>laincd. 


Pope’s kemoval from Twyi-'ord School.— Page 91. 

Tliis, liofirever, was not Twyford, according to an anrrnyinous 
Iiamphleteer of the times, but a Catholic seminary in Bovonshiro 
Street,—that is, in tlie Bloomsbiuy rJistrict of London; and the 
same author asserts^hat the scene of bis disgrace, as indeed seerns 
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probable beforcband, was not the first but the last of his arenas as 
a schoolboy. Which indeed was first, Jind which last, is very un¬ 
important ; but with a view to another point, wdiicli is not without 
interest, namely, as to tlie motive of I’opv, for so bitter a lampoon 
as we must suppose it to liave been, as well as with rcgai-d to the 
topics which he used to season it, this anonymous letter throws 
the only light wliich has been offered; and strange it is that !»o 
biographer of Pope should have hunted upon the traces indicated 
by hijii. Any solution of Pope’s virulence, and of the master’s 
hitter retaliation, even as a solution, is so far entitled to attention; 
apartrfrom which the mere straightforwardness of this man’s story, 
and its minute circumstantiality, weigh greatly in its favour. To 
our thinking he unfolds the whole affair in the simple exjdanation, 
nowhere eUe to be found, that the master of the school, the mean 
avenger of a childi.sli insult by a bestial punishment, was a i\rr 
l{i;')niley, one of James ll.’s Po])ish apostates; whilst the particular 
statements which lie iii.ikcs w ith resi>ect to himself and the young 
J)uke of Norfolk of 1700, as tw'o schoolfellijws of Pope at that lime 
jjnd phwe, together with his voluntary promise to come forward in 
jiersoii and verify his account if it should hapjieii to he challenged ; 
arc all, we repeal, so many jircsimiptions in favour of his veracity. 
“ j\lr Alexander Pojie,” says he, “ before he had been four months 
at this.school, or w'as able to construe “ Tully’s ()Hices,” employed his 
mii.se in satirizing his master. It was a libel of at lea.st one hun¬ 
dred vcrsc.s, which (a feiiow-student having given information of 
it) was found in his pocke' and the young satirist was .soundly 
wliipiicd, and ke]it a prisoner to his room for seven days; where¬ 
upon his fiither fetched him away, and 1 have been tohl he never 
went to school niortTp” This Proniley, it has been ascertained, w'us 
the son of a country gentleman in Worce-stershire, and iiiiLst liiivc 
liad considerable pro.spec(iS at one time, since it appears that lie 
liad been a gcuticman-commoncr at Christ’s Chui’kh, Oxford. 
There is an error in the punctuation of the letter we have just 


cpioted which affects the sense in a way very important to the 
ipicstioii before us- Bromley is described as “one of King James’s 
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converts in Oxford, some years after that prince’s abdication 
but if this were leally so, he must liavc been a consciciitioiis con¬ 
vert. Tlie latter clause should be connected with Avhat follows 
^'’^oine years after that prince's abtiicatioii he kept a little semi¬ 
nary;" that is, when his nuircenary views in (jiiittinji; his ieli]^i«tn 
were effectually <lcfeatcd, when the lloync hail sealed his despair, 
he humbled himself into a petty schoolmahter. These facts are 
interestinj;j, because they suir^i‘st at once the itiolivc for the merci¬ 
less punishment inflicted ujum Pope.^ llis own father was a Painst 
like JJromley, but a sincere and honest Pajiist, who had borne 
double taxes, le,:;al stigmas, and [lublic h.itreil for t:onscience’jsake. 
llis contem})t was habitually jioinV'd at those who lami'cred with 
religion for interested puiposes. llis son iiihciited llioc uiuiglit 
feelings. And we may easily giiess what would be iJic bitter sting 
of any satire he Avouhl write on Ihomley. Such a tojiic was loo 
true to be foigiven, aiul too keenly barbed by Ihomley's conscience. 
Jly the w\iy, this wTifer, like ours(d\es, leads in tins juvenile 
adventure a pretiguration of Pope’s satirical destiny. 


PoPR AS A SoiiOLAu. —Page 102. 

Meantime, the felicities of this translation are at times peifeetly 
astonisliing; and it would be scarcely possible to exiness muie 
nervously or amjily tlie wunls, - 

“. jtn si'i'tof-h 

Ambilm unimticns, ct suiiitno dul'iii.s iiiiu ii 
Hi lire loro.” 

than this child of fourteen lias done in the following conjilet, w'hich, 
most jndicionsly, by reversing the tw'o clauses, gains the [lower of 
"fusing tljjiii into connection:— 

“ And ini]iotciil di*s.irc to rciirii nlonc, 

4 That scorns the dull rerersion 0/a throne" 

lJut the passage for which, beyond all othcr.s, w'o must make room, 
is a series of eight lines, corresponding to six in the original, and 
this for two reasons^ Fir.st, because J>r Joseph Waitoii has deli- 
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bcrately asserted, that in our wliolc literature “ wc have scarcely 
eiglit Tnorc beautiful lines tlian tlicscand though few readers 
will subscribe to so sweeping ajiidgineut, yet certainly these must 
be wonderful lines for a boy whicJi couM oballengc such comineiuiH- 
tion from an experienced 2 >of{/histor of infinite reading. Secondly, 
because the lines contain a night-scene. Now jl must be well 
known to many readers, that the famous night-scene in the “Iliad,” 
so familiar to every scliool-lioj'^, has been made the subject, for the 
last thirty years, of severe, and in many respects, of just criticisms. 
Tli^ description will therefore have a doiddc interest by compa¬ 
rison ; uhi 1st, whatever may be thought of either taken separately 

|l 

for itself, considere<l as a tran^^lation, this Avlncli we now (piotc 
is as true to Statius as the other is undoubtedly faithless to 
11 oilier:— 

“ Jitntf/tw pe?’ emeriti stirrfcn^ conjinia Phvehi 
Tititiiii, late mumio siihr,it(i siU nli 
■' Jiurijeia qelulum leuunrcrnt nera ii'jn. 

Jam pttuiLs rolacres'/ne titrnit: /(tin gnmtu/s ov.trtj! 

Jnwr/iit nn 1.1, j>i oinisi/iie per arm uniat. 

Grata laboi'utx rifeims (ihtirm ni.r" 

'j'hci). i. :ric :!H. 

“ ”lV:is now the lime when riKX'lnir* yiohls to 
And ii>*iii£f Cynllihi shed her mImt hf^ht; 

Wide o’l'i' the woild in soleiiiu puin]i bJie drew 
ITer airy clMiiot himf: Avilli iieaiJy dew. 

All hiids mill beasis lie hushed. Sleeji Kteals iii’ ly 
The wild (h'siies of men and toils of daj; 

And hnnirs, dehee’'ding Ihrmifrii (lie silent aii, 

A sneet toi;^ellulnc.ss of luiman eare.'’ 
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Page *215. 

And, by tlic way, another revolution was then silently ju'c- 
pai’ed, ni)on the cause of wliich there lias been iiiuch disputing 
without result; .simply heeause one cause only was assigned, uheu 
ill fact there were two. jMr Rulwer, of late (“ Jhiglaud ami the 
English”), Loril Auckland many years ago, and luuuheis he.side, 
have ridiculed tho.so who deduce English jiaujieiism from the sii])- 
pression of the monasteries. Jhtrhj in the reign of Henry )?lil , 
says Mr lJuhver, and theiefore before tlie dissolution of the.se leli- 
gious house.s, there are, in ex]iiess laws an<I elsewnere, indicatiom- 
of pauperLsm. (Jeitainly, pauperi.sm, as a national di.seaso, beijun, 
in the pievious reign. Latimer alone, writing in Eihvard VI.’s 
time, an aiitlioi upon whom elsewiiere Mr Jhilwor lelies, coniiilani.s 
heavily of the extensive depoimlations in ]irogress for some time 
hack. There, where formerly floini.shed a [lopuloiis village, we find 
now-a-days a single sliejiherd hoy oi two, tending huge docks oT 
sheep, I quote his meaning, thougli not his exact words, not hav¬ 
ing his sermons at hand. Now, it is clear to any reflecting reader, 
that, on the one liand, these changes must litave been going on 
through one or two generatiAs iirevioiis to the date of Latinior’s 
sermons, which su])po.se loot/; otherwise tliey could not iiave hecn 
so extensively accom}dished, as the very nature of his comjilaint 
implies. Yet, on the other hand, it is equally clear, that Latimer 
points in tliese coinplaints to a state of things .still within the 
memory of his elder auditors; he is making his comparison between 
•a vicious, jireseiit (as he view.s it) and a happier pa.st. lint the 
transition he denounces as even tlien going on, and the two statis 
then eqnall.'^ under tlie cognizance of the existing generation. For 
it could not have answ'ercd any puriiose to fix the eyes of man upon 
some Arcadian condition of remote age.s, or of merely possible jiros- 
perity. Latimer is manifestly bemoaning a revolution, yet raw' and 
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unreconciled,—one which liad passed within the knowledge of those 
to whom lie appealed,—which was in fact still going onwards. In 
one place he dates the change expressly from his grandfather’s 
time. The case, therefore, tells its o'.v’i history. Henry VII. h*i 
operated upon the feudal hahits of the aristuc racy hy two separate 
acts: ls(j ]iy abolishing the long trains of martial retainers; 

By removing the bars to tlie alienation and subdivision of 
landed estates. These two acts aided each otlier. The nobility, 
finding no benefits of feudal jiomjj in a large body of dependants,— 
these being n'lw by law rendered utterly useless for sliow or for de¬ 
fence,- -began necessarily to seek some countervailing benefits from 
the t'erritorial domains bitlierto api)lied to the supjiort of a vast 
retinue now suddenly made unavailable by law. Lands were now 
applied to the ])nrpos'es juesciibed by rural economy. Many were 
conse(piently turned into sheep walk.s; and those wliich were other¬ 
wise ajiplied, as fur instance to ugricultnre, were still able to dis- 
cn'ciimber themselves of a large siiiphis po])ulation. The economic 
use of land bad no\v superseded the feudal use. The maxinunti of 
l>rodMce from the minimuni of labour, had now become the problem 
fur all land whatsoever. And, as the produce, thus ountiinially in¬ 
creasing, with a continually decreasing amount of labour, could no 
longer be consumed in kind, lienee arose a continually greater open¬ 
ing for exotic luxuries. These tastes, w'itli otlier consequences, 
formed so many increasing temjilationsto the alien.ation of estates, 
the facilities for wdiich Ij-id been pivpared concurrently. Upon this 
breaking np of the great feudal and ecclesiastical estates, arose a 
new order of secondary aristocracy; a gentry, formed in jiart from 
the younger brothers of the iijijier aristocracy, in part from the 
magnates of towns. That was one effect; hut another—that other 

I 

with whieh we aie now concerned —was, that an immense surplus* 
of population was throwr off ujitin the nation. This formed a stream 
continually increasing; and, in tlic following reign, this .stream be¬ 
came confluent with another stream from the monasteries. And tliesc 
two bodies of surplus poimlation, making, perlia)’S, not less than 
350,000 soids in a total population of nearly 5,000,000, composed the 
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original fundus of the pauperism for which Elizabeth provided,— 
first, by a crude law in the beginning of her reign; secondly, by an 
iniproved law towards the close of it—which bust law lias ever since 
formed the biisis of our p.auper cckIc. Tliose who have read the book 
of Lord Selkirk, publislied about thirty years ago, are aware that 
the very same process was repeated iiitlie Scottish Iliglilands after 
the rebellion of 1745-6, and the abolition of tlie lieritable juris¬ 
dictions. Martial retainers, and tJie very purpose to wdiicli only 
they could he applied,—viz., feudal (piarrels,--were then si verely 
and resolutely put down by Government; forts w’cre built, inilitaiy 
roads opened, permanent garrisons established, to enforce tVe new 
policy of a Government at once .ftrong and enlightene<l, jirovident 
and vindictive. The cliieftains, like the Enjrlish nobles, ‘were 
obliged to seek a new use in their retainers; wliich use, it was soon 
found, could be better altaijied from the tenlh tlian from the whole. 
Tlktov 7}/£itrv vKvres. Tlic iiine-tciiths were therefore turned adj'ift.* 
In Scotland, jus previously in England, it took aliout tw'o genera¬ 
tions to bring the principle into full play; for the lords, as als(» the 
chieftains, were variously situated, and were of various tempe»#; 
some catching eagerly, and from the first, at the utmost gain; 
others hankering to the hist after their ancient usages and their 
hereditary pomp, ISo far the coses were the same in England and 
in Scotland. Eut one capital dill'crcnce arose from the general 
circumstances of the country. After 1745 there w'lus an ^>utlet for 
all the surplus Scotch Highlanders, in the Eritish colonies; and, 
accordingly, Lork Selkirk himself turned a strong current of emi¬ 
gration into Prince Edw-ard Island in the Gulf of St Lawrence; and 
afterwards, when that island was snfliciently colonised, into the 
^ Canadas. Eut for England, during the sixty^ears of Henry VII. 
and Ilciiry Vlll. (1485-1545), there was no outlet whatever. The 
whole suiidns was thrown back upon tlic domestic resources of tlie 
land. Anfl, doubtless, many a fierce retainer, as also many a big¬ 
boned monk, was to be found amongst tliuse “nuusterful beggars,” 
“stout thieves,” and “Abraham men ” who i)Iagued ouranceston 
so much during the|Sixtcenth century, and were so plentifully and 
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so frivolously hanged. This deduction of pauperism, though col¬ 
lateral to my nisiiii jairijose, I have thought it right to give; hc- 
cause the subject is so much of a nucEstio vexatia; because no 
l)arty has hit ui)on the whole truth; because that solution, to which 
Mr Bulwcr and others object, is half the tnith; and because thn 
previous and the confluent cause, which I now allege, makes tho 
complcinent, or other half (d' the truth. The paupers of England 
arose out of two ticts enianating from Henry VII. as well as from 
that single act of his .son, which, doubtless, taken by itself, is in- 
suflicient to meet the case. 
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xir. 62 

xr....234-279 
IX . {nute)l^l 

1 .83-87 

ir. 69 

Tx.... 253-300 

viTi.209 

X. 243 et seg. 
TX...(«f>/c)295 
XV.... 270-274 

XV.271 

f T. xvi 

I VI.... 181-233 


Cities (ancie.iit), reason for their having secret 

names wliich were religiously concealed, . . xiv...(m>/c) 73 

Civilian, improper use, of the word . . . \i...{iiole) 79 


Clareinlon (Lord) on Charles T.’s army of reserve 

in Devonshirt!,.vr.212 

Classical Studies, advantagi* of . . . . vi.101 

Clayton’s (Sir Richard) translation of Ten]love, . xrv.431 

Cleaver (Dr), Bishop of RangOi, .... i.... . IM 

"Clepsydra,” as a check to those who talk too 

long, ...» .xiir.176 

Clowea (Rev. Mr), of Manchester, . . . xiv..131 ■ 

Cluba<(EverIasting),.vr.246 

Co and Con, law regulating tlieir use as prefixes, vr.. (pote)n4: 
Coaches, light and Ik avy, . . . . • . i.148 


" Cock and Bull story,” natioiiiil origin of the term, xii...(«o/fi) xiv 
Goena, the Roman, or Dinner, 


1 


III... .268, 275 
282 
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Coffee, atrocious in England, 
Cognosced,” meaning of the term, 

Coins (Indian), .... 


VOT,. TAOS 

. TTI.Tifi 

. xrr...(«o/c) 03 
I vi...(wo/c) 17 
■ 1 250 


•Colbatcli’s “ .Tns Acadomicum,” . 

Cold, intense sensation of, . 

Coleridge’s (Hartley) dilatoriness, 

Coleridge (Rev. .John), anecdotes of. . 
Coleridije (/S'. T.)^ born 1772, died 1834, 

-his use of two ilJusfrafions Avliieh he 

sidered inexhaixstiblo in their appl lent ions, 


con- 


VT. 

.S3 

XT_ 

. 1(52 

XIV. 

. 72 

II— 

. 72 

II. 

.38-122 

V. 

.270 


and Ojnuin-eatiug, 

“ Eire, Famine, ainl Sl^inghter.’’ 

Note on his personal appearance, 

his plagiarisms, 

as a conversationalisl, 

as a connoisseur of lire, . 

a.s an oj)iurji-cater, . 

his dislike of pain, . 

on the Kanteaii lMiiIoso 2 iliy, 

liis opinion of Ihjnlle_\’s classical 


emenda 


f T . 3 

I xr......71-111 

XT.. .. 81 

xj....v-vii, 78 
Tr.43, 242 

XT IT .170 

TV.r> 

r..,..3-10 

V ...{lioteyiW 
XTII .'JO 


tions, ........ VT.?]()'.) 

-his Bcliolarshiji, ..... xr.70-102 

-his want of training, . . . . xrii . 18,'Jl 

Coleridge (Mrs), ...... ii.02 

Coleridge (Mrs Sara), ii...(«c/c.‘l_8 

^ \ xil...(aeM132 

College Headships, ...... vr...(«e'ej (57 

Colonisation, Science of, ..... xi.1 

-Roman nudhod of,.•.■c...(ayrc)l(51 


-(Over), a mysterious ofTen<! 0 , . . . > i.180 

Combo (.John), epitaph on, absurdly attributed to 

Sbakspcari^, ....... xv.,5.1 

•CommodTi.s (The Emperor), .... ix.1(50 

Commons (House of), growth of its power, . . xv....2jft), 208 

-^leterioratiou in (he social status of mem¬ 
bers of, sineo tho Reform Bill, .... xv.245 

Confessions of an English Opium-hater, . . . i.1—275 

Constantino the First, tho origimitor of public 


charity to tlie^oor, ...... vii...(no/c)166 
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Constantinople, advantages of its site, &c., . . vii...(no^c)166 

-notice of its history, .... vii.3^ 

Constitution (British), growth of, . . . xv....214-222 

Construction of Latin,....v. 124; viir. 82; x. 74; 'Kiv,...{nole) 80 


Consumption cured hy opium, .... i.243^^ 

Contempt, yearning after.xiv.37 

Conversation, ...... xiii.... 160-179 

-Art of, . r.133 

-in Franco and England contra.stcd, . x.183 

Cook’s Greek Translation of Gray’s Elegy, . . xr. 99 

Cookery (English), tho rudest of barbarous 

devices,.xi.160 

Copyright Law, abuses connected with tho, . xiv... (note) 191 
Corneille’s Pompey, supposed ^ctlect .upon 

English literature !!.xrr. xvi., 62, 66 

Cornwallis (Lord), notice of his appearance, &e.,. xiv.222 

Corporal imnishments, hatcfulucss of, . . ( 

V. A V.00,0 I i 

Costume (Hebrew female).xi....110-146 

-(Professional),.viii,...(«o^e) 66 

Country Party,.xv.308 

Con rage.xiv... {note) 201 

Courier’s spelling of tho word {/rceceirt, . . xiir. 98 

Creole, ineorreet use of the term, . . . ni....{nofe) 02 

Crete, Homer’s probable connection with. . . v.324 


XT .160 

XIV... (note) 191 


Corporal {mnishments, hatcfulucss of, . . | '^55 c 

Costume (Hebrew female).x i.... 11 0-1 

-(Professional),. viii....(?iote) 

Country Party,.xv.S 

Con rage.xiv... (fiote) 5 

Courier’s spelling of tho word . . xiii. 

Creole, ineorreet use of the term, . . . in....(note) 

Crete, Homer’s probable connection with, . . v.3 

Crichton’s (Admirable) accomplishments vulgar 

and trivial,. xtv .422 

Criticism of tr.nnslatod works, .... vrr. 30 

Crocodiles, in their relation to Man, . . . iv. 307 

Croly’s “ Sahithicl,” ...... iir.284 

Cromwell no tyrant,.xi. 323 

Cromwell (Hatloss), the bean, .... xv...(no<r)108 


Cruelty, national acts of, tv. {preface) ; v. 287 ; vii. {note) 2G2 ; 
VIIT. 295-304 ; x. l44, 146, 165 etsejj .; xi. 18, 26 el seq. 

^ AM M 


Cumberland (Duke of), slander against, . . xi.304' 

Cunntughums, Two Alexander, .... vi....(nofe) 42 
Curll, the “now terror of death,” . . . xv....128, 132 

Cuvier ^jjjjpisidered as a humbug, . . . . xi. 90 

Cynefia, his repartee to Pyrrhus, . . . vi.240 

Dale (Ant. Van), “ De Ethnioorum Oruculis,” . vir.173 

Damascus, first-born of cities, . . . ^' 1 .276 
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VO«. I’ACK 

Dance, beauty of the.xiv.200 

Pancing in the Greek Tragedy, .... xiii.214 

Danish element in tlic Knglisli language, . . xiri....(«o/e) 70 

Danube of Herodotus,.viii.187 


•Darwin (Dr), a cream-drinker, .... xi...(?jo<c)l62 

Dates, use of the double date for the luontlis 
January-March in oM roeords, from the vari¬ 
ance of the civil and ecclesiastical years, . xv. 021 

DaughX&r of Lebanon .t. ... 27G- 282 

Dauphin, son of Louis XVI., omens at hi.s birth, . xiv...(/;o/c)32(l 

Davie’s (Major) surrender to the Kandyan Cliiof, xi.17, 21 

Dawes (Ricliard;, author of the “ i^lifecellanea 

Critica,”.i. 43 

Dead, charity to the, . • ^ • • • • v....( 7 io/e) 82 

Death (On), (by Hicliler),.xrri.142 

-fear of, ....... \iy...{nolefly\\ 


-instance of presentiment of. . . . xiv.lOo 

- Vision of Mien .iv. . 320-341 

Deciphering (Art of),.vii..^...120 

Dee, deluge of the Itivor, . . . . , r.102 

Deer (lied), in England,.xiv ..(7i(}/c)308 

-(Iloe), congnigiite in familio, . . iv.300 

Do Foe’s *• Memoirs of a (lavaher,” . . . x iV....37S* 4G7 

Degerandf)’s Account of the Knnteaji I’hilosopljy 


S 


of no authority, 

. xrri.... 

. 81 


r Vi.... 

. 29 

Delphic Oracle. 

J vrr.. . 

.J hti 


( XI.,.. 

. 2Go 

Dell, the Jew money-lender. 

■ » f • 

.17.5 

Demagogues of Allums, 


.288 


r I.... 

78, 28o 

De Quincey, origin of tljo family, 

t XIV_ 

.ICC 


De Quinccy (Elizabeth), immense effect of her 


death upon her brother Thomas, 

De Quipcey (Jane), her death, . 

De Quincey (llichard), his evtmtful lif(“. 

Do Qufticey (Thomas), early childhood, 

-school life at Batl^ . 

- - visits I<ord Westport at Eton, , 

-first visit to London, 


. XTV.. 

. 8-2C 

. XIV.. 

. 6 

. XIV.. 

..3f 1-34.5 


..13 seq. 

t XIV.. 

.1-127 

• XIV.. 

..145-158 

. XIV.. 

..169-178 

. XIV. 

-179-218 
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VOr.. rAGE 

Do Quincey (Thomas), visit to Lord Altamont in 

Dublin,. XTV....219-23X 

-visit to Lax ton,.xiv....305-421 

-placed at tlio Manchester Grammar 1 i.80-67 

School,.J XIV....424,443*' 

-elopes from school, and visits Chester 1 i 69, 160 


and North Wales./ xiv.446 

-residence in London, and subsequent ) i....166-192 

Bufterin^s in tlic Metropolis, . . . J xiv.446 

-meetiri" witli Ann-, . . . . i...l(jSelseq. 

-- second visit to Eton, .... r.181 

-first takes Opium.i.193 

-return to his Motlicr’s house,St John’s Priory, x r v... .447-466 

-llrocceds to Oxford.xiv.466 

■ ■ ■ ■ aflcT-life, . . . ' . . . 1 ....213-276 

Dctiuinccy (William),his extraordinary character, xiv....33 seq. 

Dos Cart(!S, almost murdered, .... iv. 16 

Desert (Earl of),.i.184 

Development, Newman’s theory of, . . . vii.140 

Dftwdrops, the prophetic (by Itichtcr), . , xiii.141 

nice ( The), .X... .293-326 

v...(n£;^c)272 

Dida.dic poetry, a suicidal notion, viri.44-62 

• xii.297 

Dif^estion, machinery of, nef^lected by the En^ljsh, xi.163 

Dinner, chanjje of the time of, in England and 


Erance,.in....262,279 

-The Homan, or Coma, .... in....268, 276 


Dinners given by Kant, ..... in.107 

Dioclosian (Emperor), .... ix.226 

Diomedes, his account of tho collection of the 

dispersed poems of Homer, by Pisistratus, , v.360 

D’Jsracli (I.), on the English Hevolution, . . xi_ 

Dog (Mad), hunt after U, . . . . . xiv.109 

Dogs in Greece, a nuisance, .... xiii......296 ' 

Domestic relations in Ancient Rome, . . . i. 12 

Domitian, petty cruelties of, .... ix...,(|jc»/c)306 

Donne (Dr), his palliation of suicide, . . . vir.276 

Dorothea and Theodora, tho names, ... . ii....(nole)20li 

DouWea. . ". 
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4 -Greek Tragic,. 

-fcrnalo characters of tlie Greek, contrasted 

with tliose of Shakspeare, 

*-See Theatre, Trmjedy. 

JJreani Fugue, . 

-ccliocs. 

Dreaming' (hy Iviclitor), .... 

Dreams (Opium),. 

Dress, as a mechanical, and as a lino art. 

Drinks of the Nortli. 

-of the South, ..... 

Drowning, recollections of feeling expcric‘nce<l 

tinriiig,. 

Dryden an admirer of Shak.spear(‘, 

-and Pope contrasled, 

Dublin. 

Duelling: reason why not in vogue an»ong the 
(rreoks and lloinans, tin; unlimited license of 
foul language among 1 hem, 

Ear-rings of the Hebrew women. 

Earth, is the, young or old ? 

-(Non-planetary) of Herodotus in it.s rela¬ 
tion to tho Planetary Sun.viir 

Earthquake at Li^Jjou, its eflect in Germany, to 

make many call in question the justice of God, xv.ITnl 

Easedale, village of, in the Lake District, . , ir. J 

Echo augury,.xiv. ..[nofAVW 

Echoes, price of,.. . i.120 

Economy (Political), see Political Ecmumig, 

Edinburgh Iteview on the Ivantoan Philosophy, . xrri. 80 

Education (University), not heuelicial except for 

the young, ....... xm . 11 * 

-SCO Schools. * 

Edward VI., his christening shortly after lii.s 
birth, ....... 

Egmoyt (Lord), an admirer of Coleridge, . 


VO I. 

PAOK 

i,xri.. 

. f)5 

XIII.. 

.204 

XV.. 

. 71 

IV. 

..;i42-3ij2 

XIV.. 

..25, 27 

XIII. 

.147 

1 .. 

..257-274 

xir... 

..(noteyiTH 

XT.. 

.174 

XI.. 

.173 

I.. 

.•.250-200 

XV.. 

. 11 

.MI.. 

. 27 

MV.. 

.210 

MI.. 

1 

....*....270 

xr.. 

.110 


iTr.lG8,(/i;248 


,182 


Eicon Hasilike, authorship of, 
Elousiuian M)%teries, . 


/ 

. . < VI 

\ xri 


XV. 


IT.. 

. 49 

II.. 

..{note)l&7 

VI., 


XIl.. 

.83-93 

VI. 

.255 
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Elizabeth (Queen), her conduct towards licr Par¬ 
liament, . 

Elizabeth’s (Emyucss) Ice Palace, 

Eloquence (Parliamentary), .... 
“ Encyclopjotlia IJritannica,” Lives of Shakspeare, 
Pope, Goethe, and Schiller, from the, , 

England, struggles between Charles I. and the 

Parliament. 

-Civil war lf)42-46,. 

-growth of tlio constitution, 

- {Modem), On the Political Parties of, 

(Church of). See Church. 


English character not pJilegmatie, 

PiiffUsh llistory. Falsification of,.^. 

English language, universality of, . . . 

-Danish element in,. 

English literature, Poi>e’s fables on the origin of, | 
-JFrench school in. . . . . ( 


unrivalled, 


f 


Enth^mome, its use in rhetoric, . 
Epichristian, meaning of the ternj, 
Epitaphs, remarks on,, 

Erauso (Catalina do) . 

Krroll (Earl of), liis death, 
Esemplastic, on the word, . 

Essenes {The) . 


( 


VOL. 

r\CK 

XV.. 

.210, 

V., 

.284 

X.. 

..36, 63 

XV.. 

.1-204 

VI.. 

.220 

XV.. 

.218 

XV.. 

..300 

XV.. 

.214 

XV.. 

..207-310 

vir.. 


XI.. 

..313-333 

11.. 

.140 

rm.. 

..(iiote) 70 

XII., 

,...xiv. 46 

XV.. 

.140 

riT.. 

...{note) X 

:ir... 

.49, 67 

I.. 

. 64 

CIV.. 

.378 

X.. 

. 24 

IX... 

.(note)30{) 

V.. 

..139,191 

Ill.. 

. 1-98 

liv... 

. 362 

11... 

.{note)242 

T... 

. xii 

VI.., 

,.208-310 


Ethical Philosophy, Mackintosh’s Dissortation on 

* the Progrc'sa of, ■. 

Euriindes, Ileraclcida), 

-and Sophocles contrasted, 

Evans fMrs), the De Quincoys’ housekee[icr, 

Evil eye, the,. 

Exercise an improver of tho digestion, 

E.xhibitions at tho English Universities, 

Eyelids and eyebrows, dyeing the, 

Facciolati, on the Enthymeme, . 


IX., 

...253-300 

XII.. 


VIII.. 

., 69 

XIII. 

{note) 212 

XIV., 

. 67 

VI.. 

.,135-139 

XI.. 

.169 

XIV.. 

,.(no^s)424 

XI.. 

.118 

• X.. 

. 24 
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Faces, sliapes of,. 

liiairiea as represented by Shakspoaro,. 
Falsta/T’s death, Mrs Quickly’s account of, . 
Family, meaning of tlio word, 

^’anciful and Fantastic, their derivation, 

Fancy and Imagination distinguisliod, 

Fanny of the Bath road, .... 
Farmer (Dr), anecdote of, .... 
Farrors (TJio) of Little Giddiiig, . 

Fauci t (Helen) as Antigone, 

Fealty, a trisyllable, ..... 
Female characters of Shakspoaro, a wonil(;rf 
revelation of beauty, • # • 

Female Tongues (by liiclitor), 

Fenelon’s Telem.ichus an unread book, 

Feudal system, depression of, by Ibuiry VIl., 
Fielding’s libel on the couniry gentU nieii, . 
Fine Art, not an imitation but an idcMli/alion 

nature,. 

Fine Arts, Essay on the (by l4(‘ssing),. 

Finlay’s ‘‘Greece under the Konnms,” noticed, 

Fitzgerald (Ijord Edward). 

FUz- 1 Iu 7 h (Count), The Incognito, or 
Fleas in Greece, ...... 

Fletcher’s (J.) “ Two Noble Kiiisinen," 

Flibustiors, proper spelling of the word, 


Flogging in Schools,. 

Forgiveness (by Richter), .... 
Fork (Silver) School, origin of tho name, 
^Forster’s “ Life of Goldsmith,” reviewed, . 
Fortunes (Immense) ^f Roman ratriciana . 

Foster’s*(Rcv. John) Essays, 


VOl,p 

rAGK 

IE. 

.141 

XV. 

. 80 

XHl. 

.117 

VI. 

...[note) 16 

XIll. 

.. [note) 86 

V. 


xni. 

..[note) 86 

IV. 

.303 

xir. 

.101 

vr. 

.249 

xiir. 

.226 

VI. 

. .[/iote)iil0 

XV.. 

. 71 

xiir.. 

.144 

11. 

.[uolej'20t\ 

xv.. 

.‘29() 

XIV.. 

.379 

t 

XIll., 

..’..209 

XII.. 

.239 

VII.. 

.310 

X'lV.. 

.?246 

X.. 

. 1-20 

xrii. 

.294 


x...(n()/c) 4U 

I . {ttote) (i 

V .-(id 

XIV., (;io^c)S31 

.yo, yo 

XI.bd -bo 

xiv....3lG“.'121 

xiir.144 

XiV...(wo/«)3c'>4 

V .194 

IX.217 

V .IbO 

XT....290-297 


Fox (C. J.), Letter of, on Burke’s conduct to him, v.107 

-compared with Burke, . . . . vii. 71 

■ . . on tho introduction of the party distinc¬ 


tion of Whig ancl Tor}'.•, . xv.303 
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Fox (C. J.). viowa on the Regency question, 


VOL. PAOE 

f VII . 20 

t XV.... 268, 200 


France nevor»liarl influence over English litcra -1 viii. x. 

ture, . J XII .49, 67 

-as one of the titles of tlio British Crown, . 


See French. 


Francia (Sir Pliilip) the author of “ Junius," 


VII 

X 


80 

CO 


Frankfort on the Maine, antiquity of the city and 

it.s ancM’cty, ....... XV. 147 

Frederick tlio Great and the Seven Years' War . xv.159 


— - an unbtdiever in the possibility of a Ger¬ 
man literature, ...... xv.191 

Freemasonry, a hoax, . . • • • vi....2fi6-2G7 

Freneli (The) as rlietoricians . . . . x.64,07 

-garrulity of, ..... . viii.102 

French language, ricli for the puri)oses of social 

intercourse, ....... xiri.172 

French literature, poverty of, . . . . xiii.113 

r ir.180 

French Revolution, . . . . . • { ^. 

i xv.200 


- - —not unpopular with the Tories, . . xv....229, 270 

Fricker (The Mi.ssea), ...... it . 61 

" Friend (The),’’ .'leconnt of the publication of, . ii.102 

Funeral Service of the Church of England, be.auty 

of the,.XIV. 19 

Galileans, who w'cre they?.ix.281 

Galleries in churcJie<“ not always bad, . . . xiv...(wdt«) 22 

Ganges, the River, ...... iii...(7Jotc)171 

Garrulity of the French, . . . . . vtir.102 

Gauden (Dr), and the Icon, .... xii. 80 

Generation, on the length of a, . . . . x,..(note)243 

Genius, supposed aggregation of, in groups, during ^ 

successive periods rf history.x.232 

-^l-imd Talent, tho difference between, dis¬ 
criminated, ....... xiv...^o^e)198 

Gentry, increase of the, in tho reign of Charles I., 

itcftuse of tho growth of Parliamentary power, xv...,215, 296 


George III., Be Quiiicey’s interview with, . . xiv.166 

-his library.*. xiv.167 


George IV.’s acces^itn, Pall Mall inauguration of, xiv...(note) 187 
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Gerald (Joseph),. 

(german language, its growtli, 

-its richness, hut want of stylo in the mai 

agemeiit of, by German authors, 

^xerman literature, total anarchy of, 

-notice of, besfore Scliillcr, 

German Pliilosophy, review of, . 

German rhetoric, an illusion, 

Germany, intellectual activity of. 

Ghosts of Shakspearo, .... 
Gibson’s (Bp.) “ Chroiiicon Prcciosem,” 

Gilfillan's Literary Portraifs, Notes on, . 

Gilman’s “ Life of Coleridge?,”^ . 

Gladiatorial spectacles controlled by Mareu 
Aurelius, ...... 

Glamorgan’s (Lord), negotiatiun.s, 

Glasgow, dearness of lodgings in, 

-Observatory, ..... 

Glomcration, on the word, .... 
God, man in his relations to, . . 

Gods of a Nation the rcprcsontalives of its idt'al 

-of the Greeks and Homans, 

-of the Greeks open to brilnu-y, 

Godfrey (Sir Edmundbury), munler of, 

Godwin (William), bis “ Political Justice,’' am 
novel of “ Caleb William.s,” . 

Goethe (John Wolfgang von). LiAj from the “ En 
cyclopiedia Britannica,” .... 

- as reflected in Wilhelm Ateisler, . 

-his father an obstinate man, , 

Goldsmith (Oliver), ..... 

-“ Vicar of Wakefield ” read as truth by 

country girl,. 

Gombroon, the author’s imaginary kingdom, 
Gordon’s (Thomas), 1 Ilistory of the Greek Bevo 
lutiop,” reviewed, .... 

Goths, first eruption of the, into the Roman Em 
piro, ....... 

Gough (Mr), lost at Holvellyn, and the fidelity o 
his dog, . •. 


V....114,107 
III...(?iote) 90 

viiT. 90 

XV .140 

XV... .181-193 

xiii. 70 

x....r)4, 189 

XIII. 72 

XV . 79 

VII .ii., 273 

f V. ...5, 2<‘*9 
1 xr....280-312 
XT. .*.71, 108 

ix...(7io/c)130 

XII . 89 

I.. .(notefl on 

III. lOO 

vjr...(woo’)298 
XI. 203,200 
XI.. ..201, 201 
xi....2r,flVJ04 
vi...(no/c/248 
IV-. 20 

XT.. ..280-290 

XV... .14 4-179 
xa.... 191-229 

XV . 151 

V.... 194-233 


XIV. ..73 et sefj. 

t 

X.... 103-157 


II...(note) 29 
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Grace (Preyenient), .... 
Grammar Schools, meaning of the term, 
Grasmere, Early Memorials of, 

- beauty of tlie scenery, 


Grassini the contralto, 

Gray’s Klegy, Cook’s Greek translation of, 

Gr^ce under the Romans, 

-liattlo tropliies of, their fugitive character 

and its cause, . 

- {Modern), 

(fievolulion of), 


Greek and Itoman Literature, • » • 

-and Ilcbrcw lajiguages contrasted, . 

Greek language known to but few rca<Ior3, . 

-as a vehicle for familiar intercourse, 

-Lord Monboddo on tlio, . 

—^-r- of the New Testament, . 

Greek Literature and Art of the time of Pericles, 

-of the time of Alexaiidei' tJie Great, 

-influence of stylo upon, . 

Greek people, their origin, . 

Greek scholarship in England, . 

Greek Tragedy, Theory of, 

-tragic drama, . 


VOL. PAOE 

vii...(note)232 

f 1. 4^ 

I xiv...(«oftf)147 

II .1-37 

t 1.22ti* 

[ V . 19 

T.20r» 

XI . 99 

vii....317-302 


VTi ..{nofe)2Ql 
xirr....288-332 
X. ...99-108 

XIII .67, 62 

viri. 81 

xiir.199 

I. ...42, 126 

XTV . 80 

xi...(no/c)240 

X .243 

x.240 

X .259 

XIII.316 

XI . 99 

vjii.54-76 

XIII .204 

XIII.310 

i.162 

II . 11 


Greek travel, expenses of, . 
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Hadrian (Emperor),.ix.110 

Jlair, dressing of tlio, among the Hebrew Indies, xr 13.S 

Hall (Dr John), son-in-law of Shalcspcaro, . . xv. 68 

Hamnet, tho name of Shakspoare’s son, . . \v . 64 

•Haren (Do), friend of the author, . . i.131 

Hartley and tho Hartleian theory, . . . ii. 66 

Hartmann’s “ Hebrew Woman at her Toilette,*’ 

translated,.xi....112-146 

Hatfield, the post-office forger, . . . . it . 82 

Hathaway (Ann), Shakspearc’s marriage with, . xv. 42 

Hawkins’ (Henry) Latin and (jreek verses, . xir.113 

Tlawkins' {Mim) Anecdotes, reviewed, . . . xir. .. 05-116 

Hawkshesnl grammar-school, Wordswortli at. . ir 160 

fTayti {King of), a Tale from the German, . . xr.89-70 

Hazlitt (William), . . * . . . . xr....297-312 

-not eloquent.vjii....l31, 136 

-not a great thinkcT, .... virr.126 

Head-dresses of the Hebrew ladies, . . . xi.*,...136 

Health, bodily, necessities of its preservation, as a ^ 

preservative of mental sanity.vrr....288-300 

Heavens (Sgstem of the), as revealed hg Lord Fosse's 

Teleseopes, ....... itr....167-205 

Hebrew Lady, Toilette of the .xr....112^145 

llchvow wa.rfarc (merciful bloodshed), . . . iv. tx. 

Hebrew and Greek languages contnisled, . . vrir. 81 

Hedonist, origin of the word.r.261 

Heliogabaln.s, his preparations for committing 

suicide imperially,.VTi....(?Kye)2T7 

Hemp as a relief for ennui, .... xi.171 

“ Hen and Chickens” at Hirmingham, . . xiv...{note)2S{f 

Henderson (John), tho conversationalist, . . xii. 102 

Henley (Orator), anecdote of, .... xir.164 

Henry VII., liis attempts to depress tho feudal 

aristocracy, ....... xv.296 

%enry IV. of Franco, omens of his death, . . nr.337 

llei'der, ■ . \ .xrr....llfc-l32 

Hereditary right, security of, ... . ix.194 
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.413 

- Philosophy of, .vili.... 161 -211 

-*— and Thucydides contrasted, . . . x.206 
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Hif^hlanders, their emigration to tlie British * 
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-little read in the ]»resent day, . . . xv.318 

Homeric warriors, their distress at bodily pain, . xii.241 
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“ Hope (Hon. Augustus),” story of, . . .11 . 82 

Iloraco and Lucretius contrasted, . . . v.273 
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Horsley (Hisho])), his high character as a theo¬ 
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Hotels (Colossal), of America, .... xiv...(note)289 
Hume, misstatement of, relating to Cromwell’s 

army,.xi.337 

Hiiin&i hM argument against miracles, • . vii.224 

Humbert (General), cummauder-in-chief of the , 

French army in Ireland, 1798, . , . xiv.269 

Hunting (Tiger, Buffalo, and Lion), . . . xiv....(nofc)374 

Hurd Bisliop), account of Dr Parr’s unprovoked 
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Hutchinson’s (Lord) Frenchified diction, . 
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Iliad (The). 
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-no moral in the,. 
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Imperalor, origin of tho title, 
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Ireland (W^. II.), his Shaksia^arian forgeries re¬ 
ferred to, .xiir.120 

-his blunder in giving accounts of tho time 

of Shakspeare, computed iu guineas, . . xv. 31 
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French invasion and st'cond rebellion in 
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Isocrates^ longevity of,.x.251 
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Kalmuckfl, their hideous liin^uago, 

Kant (JmTiuinuel), Idea of a Zhiiversal Jlistnry, 

-* - LaH Days of, . 
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-his philosopljy attacked hy Herder, . 
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-antinomies,. 
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“ transceudeiit,'’ and ‘‘ immanent,” . 
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Kant (Immanuel), his opinion as to the inhabi- 

tants of Jupiter, ..xiii.125 

-his remarks on the inscription on tlio . • 


Temple of Isis, . . . ’ . 

-liis opinion on vaccination, . 

-AVasianski's account of, . 

-Boutfs^vv(^k an<l Schlogcl, ignorant of, 

Keats [John)^ ....... 

- Hj^ovinn,. 

- - - his “ Enrlymion,’'. 

KtMupis. See Thomas <\ Kempis, 

Kott (“Horse’'), liis notice of Parr’s Contribu¬ 
tions to Wliite's Bampton Lectures, 

Kliiva, Klian of,. 

Killala, French occupation of, 17tV^, . 

“ King can do no wrong,” change of its mean¬ 
ing, . 

King’s Evil, touching for tlio. 

Kingly dignity, apt)t]icosis of the, 

Kirk^stone Pass, ....... 

Ki.ss (Farewell) of the dying. . . . . 

Klopstock, his influence on Gorman literature, . 

-inlifrview between, and Coleridgo and 

\Vordsworth, ....... 

Koster (Mr and the Misses), . . . . 
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■ - ■ School, ahsrirdity of the name, 

Jjokes and Lake Poets, Recollections of the, 

-and Korth Wales, their scenery contrasted, 

Lamh {Charles), ....... 
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Lampc, ‘Kant’s man-servant, . . . . 

Landor ( TF. S.), Orthographic Mutineers, with a special 

reference to the Works of, . 

Lancer, Notes on, ...... 

- — on Milton, . . . . 

Landscape painting, Wordsworth’s sonnet on. 
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■ ’ the incarnation of thought, . • . 

Languages, louniing, a necessary evil, 
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Languages. Soo English^ Greek, Latirij French, 
German, «|*c. 

Laocoon, an Essay'on llie Fine Arts, . 

Latin language, nnivoraality of, . 

Latin soholarsliip (l(‘ficie)it in England, 

Laun (Frioderich) [l’soud.],7Vte Incognito, or Count 
Fitz-IIum, ....... 

Lanzun’s (Due de) Meinnirs, . . . . 

Lawson (Cliarli‘3), “ liead-inasier of the Man¬ 
chester Grammar School,” notices of, 

Lawyers, dilatoriness of, .... . 

Tjaxton,thoNortliamplonshirc seat.of Lord Carher^ 

-llie library at, ...... 

Lebanon, Daughter . 
Loc (Anionina D.asljwnod), Ih^ fenu^lo inlidel, 
Leibnitz died partly from Ihe fear of not being 
murdered, ....... 

-his doctrine that I hero is no absolute re))'*- 

tition in nature. ...... 

- his Prindjtium IniJisccrntbdtum, . 

-Iiis letters, ...... 

-a rolghietnr, or catholic stude.nt, 

T.eunox (Ijady Sarah^, afterwards liunbury, 
Lesxing, ........ 

-his intlinujee on German literature, 

Letter Writing, good and bad, . '. 

Tjctturs to a Young Man whose IMucuteon has been 
Neglected, ....... 

Leveej;, origin of,. 

Lowthwaito (llarbara), the heroine of “Wo are 

Seven,” .. 

Libraries (National), system of restrietitui in their 
use,......... 

-(Private), in the j>rovinous, . ^ . 

Lif(i, in.stance of long-sustained powers of, in a 
murdered woman, ...... 
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Lisbon Earthquake, and its cil'ect on tlie religion 

of Germany. 

Ijitcrary Ilody, Ilopublican simplicity of the, 
Literary men, condition of, in England, compared 
with that iif France,. 
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Literature, meaning of the term,. . . | . 

— ■ — ■ its hopeless extent,.xrii.43, 164* 

-Pagan and Christian, contrasted, . . xiv.412 

-of power, as opposed to a literature of | viri...(nofe) 11^ 

knowledge,./ xiii.63-37 

-effect of patronage upon, .... v.201 

- {Leaders m), ...... A'lir. 

Ijifhgow’s (William) Travels, .... i...(wo^c)274 

Livery (Iloyal), not belonging by right to the mail - 

coachmen, ....... iv. ..(«ofc)304 

Llangolhsn, tho ladies of = Miss Ponsonby and 

Lady Eleanor Jlutler,.i.121 

Lloyd (^harlcs), his conversational powers of 

analysis, . . . • • **. 

-“ Edmund Oliver,” ..... ii. 73 

Loeko “ On the Human Understanding,” . , xni.32, 34 

Lombard Street.’ xv.103 

London, population of, ..... ix..,(Tio/e) 1 

—^- - tlio nation of,.xiv....179-218 

Londonderry (The second Lord), his nervous 

seizure and its tragical catastrophe, . . vrir.290 

-libels against.xiv.. («ofe)285 

LousMale (The “bad” Lord), .... ii.161 

Lords (House of), importauee of, in governmemt 

of the country,.xv....269-264 

Louis XIV., liis bribery of tlio English, . . xv.805 

Louis XVI., his futile attomjds to escape, . . xriT.190 

Loutherbourg (P. .T. dc). It. A., .... xiv.104 

Lucrotius unsound in bis brain, .... v...(note)272 

Lucy (Sir ^I’liomas) and Shakspearo, slander re¬ 
lating to, . . . . . . . XV. 65 

“ Lyrical Ballads,” ctFect of, on l)e Quineoy. . ii. 38 

^Lycopliron, “ Cassandra,” ..... x...(raote)264 

-his diction not obscure, .... xiii.»124 

Macbeth, On the Knockwi; at the Gale in. . . xiii..,. 192-198 

Machidvel, Mackintosh on, . . . . xrr. 77 

J n XI f IV. ...87,106 

M'Kcan^ murder by the brothers, . . • ) v t in 

Mackintosh (Sir James), Glance at the Works of, . xii.69-94 

Mackintosh and Burke contrasted, . . . xii. 61 

Magdeburg, Sack of,.*viii...(no/c)302 
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Mahmoud II., the reformer of Turkey, 

Mahomet not a great man,. 

^luhometan religion, ...... 

Mail-Coach, The English, . ... . 

*Mainatt3, a race of Grecian robbers and pirates ; 

their origin.. . . 

Malay, visit of a, to Do Qninccy, 

Malebranclie murdered by Bishop Berkeley!! 
Malolus (Joannes) Aiitiochonus, publication of hi.s 
chronicle, and controversy as to his name, 
Malone on Shak-speare’s life, . . . . 

Malthus’s doctrine of value, .... 
-view of pauperism, . . ' . 


Manchester, .... 

-Grammar Seliool, 

-the INntieo, 

Manhood, when does it commence, 


Manners {French and English), .... viii. ...1)8-107 
Mapleton (Dr), lemoved his three sons from Win- ^ 

Chester School on account of the system of 

fagging, ........ xrv.207 

Marc Antony, . . . . . . . tx . 67 

Marius (Cuius), in prison, . . . . . xiii. 06 

Marksman {The Fatal), a Talc, .... xi.... 100-283 

Marritjge, Shakspeare’s o])inion with rcgar<l In, . xv. 46 

-Shelley’s dislike of,. . . . . v . {note) 15 

Marrs, murder of the,.iv.61 

Marsh (Bishop Herbert), causes of Dr Barr’s hos¬ 
tility to, . . . . . • • ''. 

Martyrdom (by Richter), . . . • • . xiii.140 

Mixsks required in the Greek drama owing to the 

size of tho theatre, ...... xiii.^...210 

Massey (Lord and Lll^y),.xiv.366 

Mathematics very easy and very important, xiii.35-37 
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MatlhcwB’ “ Diary of an Invalid,” referred to, 

Maxiniin (Emperor). 

Meals (Romati), Casuistry of, .. . 

Meat, barbarous cookery of, in Great Britain 
Medicine, importanco of, to the Evangelist, 
Mcdanclitlion, criticism on Landor's imaginary 
conversation ofi . . . . . 

Meranon, note on the bead of, 

Mendolssolin’s “ Pliajdon,” .... 

-ninsic to “ Antigone,” 

Messiah, widespread expectation of a, at tlio 
time of Christ,. 

IMetaiioia (fLiruvotu.), its true meaning. 




Motapliysics and Psychology, distinction between, 
Metre, till) earliest form of speech, 

Meyrick (Lady Jmey), account of her runaway 
uiarriago,. 
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of Benlloy. 

Milner (Isaac), Dean of Carlisle, . , | 

Milton, ....... I 

- Li/c of, ./ 


J vrii...(«o/c)137 

. iir...(«o<e)‘2ori 

. vr.(;/.)42,iy() 


versus Southey and Landor, 
Bentley’s edition of his orks. 

Paradise Lost, . . . . 


VI. 71 

V . 48 

T.. .. (note) V 
VI...xi. 311- 
P.-25 

X .r’-xxiii, 

7y-‘j8 
xr.... 1715-108 

VI.125 

.. 5G 
60 


C vii. 

\ XIII...(uote) 


Bcntle.y’s criticism of a passage in the 


Paradise Jjo.st,” .... 

• 

. xiv...(«o?e) 77 

-Chateaubriand’s cstiri^ato of, . 


f 1 . 63 

\ III .237 

-his orthographic innovations, . 

• 

. XIII .104 

-his rhetoric, .... 

■ 

X .41-43 

-an admirer of Shakapoaro, 

• 

. XV ... 16 

-his supixisod /lagollation at school. 

• 

XV .317 
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8.59 


-See Paratlise Lost. 

— applications of passage in liia “ParaJist 

Regained,”. 

-Lauder’s impostures on, . 

——— his phrase “darkness visible,” 

-Johnson’s critique on, 

-liis mention of Taprobano, 

-— musical voluntaries compared lo Milton 

eloquence,. 

-a weak point in the “ Paradise Lost.” 

Mines, on females working in, 

MiracU-s as subjects of Te'sttmo/n/, . 

Mirror.s (Hebrew), ..... 
Milford’s “ History of Greece,” . 

“ Mithridates” of Adolung, notice of, . 
Mochinahantc, the Welsh astrologer, . 
Monarchies (Universal), .... 


Jjanguage, Ape hypothesis, &c., 
Money-lcn<ler.s, tln'ir delay, 

Monk’s (Rp.) Life of IJentley, 

“ Monsieur Monsieur,” as a French address, 
Montagu (Ba.sil) ami water-drinking, , 
Moon’s rotation, . . . . , 

Moralist, what is a? . 

Moran, a malicious postilion, 

Morecambe Bay, ...... 

Morton (Karl of), singular death of his aflbi 
bride, throe days before the wedding-day, 

Mosaic cosmogony, . . . . * . 

s 

Mothers, what great men owe to their. 
Motion, Glory of [Eni'Ush Mail Coach), . 
Moun4ains, secrecy oi the summits of, 
Miitlina, eating, a caiwo of suicide, 

Muller CWilhelm) on Homer, 

Muncklcy (Drb anecdotes of, . . . 

Murat, anecdote,of,. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


VAr. I*AOK 

Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts, . ., iv. vi, 1-110 

-(Art of^, VI. 251, 252; vii. 312; viii. 146; ix. 75; x. 249 ; 


XI. 19, 185; xir. 81; xiii. 193, 194; xiv. 438. 

Murc’a “ Tour in Greeco,” reviewed, . . . xiir.288 

Murray’s (Mr) revival of ‘‘Antigone,” . . xiii.223 

Murray’s (Lindley) Grammar, . . xi.310 

Murrhine vases, ....... ix...(ho^c)141 

Music, English obtusoncss to good. . x.ICO 

-cfl'oct upon an idiot, .... xv. 10 

-(Greek),.xrir .227 

Musical studios.r. 59 

Names, on the invention of, .... x.169 

Names, on ilio various ways of spelling proper, . xiii..-106 

-E oncli Christian.jii...(«o/e)212 

Napoleon contrasted willi Gharlernajijno, . . xii.100 

-instance of his superstition when before 


m 


Acre, ........ Ill .300 

Necklaces of the Hebrew women. . . . xr....122-127 

Nero, ......... IX . 75 

Newlaud (Abraham),.iv. 38 

Newman’s theory of development, . . , vii.140 

Newspapers, the. fearfulne.ss of tlieir contents, . xiv. 88 

-elfect of, on colloquial and written st>le,. .175 

-talent di.sj»laycd in, .... xv.208 

-hasty writing for, ..... xv.205 

-of America,.x rv (wo^e)289 

Newton's (Sir Lssaac) dinner, .... iir.201 

Nichol’.s “Tliouglits tin tin* Sy.stein of the World," 

noticed, ........ iii.1...107 

Nick (Old), not derived from the luiine of Machia- 

velli, ........ xir..,(nofe) 83 

Night (by Richter), ...... xm.140 

tNitzsch, on Ilomcr, ...... v.300 

-his account of tke Kantean philo.sophy, . xiii. 77 

Norfolk (Duke of), friend of Fox, . . . i...(not*)204 • 

Nose-rings among the Hebrews, .... .120 

Notes, on the placing of, . . , ^ . xv.311 

——(Foot), on their use, . . . . x.^...196 

Novels, causes of their fading with the generation 

which produces thorn, ..... v.204 

Nun {The Spanish ^Ulitary), . . . . ^ in. 1-98 


Nympholeptoi, ancient superstition concerning, , iii... 327, 332 
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O'Connoirs (Daniel) indomitable will, . . xv 

’Odyssey, explanation of a^i)assa^o in the, . . xiii 

-See 7/ew(T. 

(Kdipns, story of,.is 

(Jil, iis«j of, by the Jens. ■ • - . fx 

Old maids, ........ s 

Olympiads, rule ior compntini', . . . . V' 

-rule for eonvertiii^^ tJiem into e.r., . vi 

Omen (lloinan) of tin-twelve, vultures, . . vn 

Omens, . . . , . . . . rii 

-at the birth of the DaupJiiu, son of Jam is 

XVI.,..V rv 

Opera (Italian), its likeness to the Oveek drama, xirr 


VOL. 

TAOn 

. XV.. 

. 207 

. xiir.. 

.301 

IX,. 

.22C 

fX.. 

‘)f )0 

X.. 

. 172 

VI., 


VI . 

.I.IO 

. VII . 

.(note ; 107 

III. 

. 200 


Opera, pleasures of the, .... 
Opitz, tliR only name of note in the German litera 
ture of tin* ITtli century, 

Opium, rietfsifrrs of, , 

- Vaim of, . 

Opium-loafer, Confrsaih'ns o f an Eup/ixit. . 

Opium-Eaters ((.’elebrated), 

Opium-Eatinp (Coleruitje and). 

Oracles (Delphic), | 

- {Pat/an), ...... 

Oratory, different styh s of, .... 
Orion, description of the nebula jji. 
Ornitlwimancy, instances of, ... 
Oriihan heiresses, ..... 
Orlhoyraphic Mutineers, 

Orthoyjraphy, badness of French, . | 

Othello not a sufferer from jealousy, , . 
Oubjieha, IChan of the iCalmuck "rartai!. 

Oxford, change of tlie dinner-hour at. 

Oxford Street, ' ' 

Vagan-Oracles, ...... 

-prayers always eorvui)!, . 

-religions unconnected with morality, 

-^ne.ver ])Tosel>lise, 

Painting and J3cyl]>ture contrasted, 

-(Landscape), Wordsworth’.-? sonnet on, 

XV.— 


.V IV.. .(noteyVlC^ 
;irr .208 

1 .2or> 
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XV. 

.182 
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I. 

..J 03-231 
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.1-275 
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....71-111 
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VII. 
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XI. 

.206 



VII. 

.. 100-223 



X. 
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III. 
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III. 
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XIV 

..380-407 
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.. 05-112 
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VIM. 

.(note) 89, 
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.113 
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III.. 

........281 


1. 180 

V1I....1GG-223 

xr.247 

xr.240 

XI .246 

XII .284 

xti...(rjo'c)263 
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Paloy (Dr), Parr’s dislike of, 

—— philosophically hated by Coleridge, 

-refuted by Mackintosli, . 

Paley’s casuistry, .... 
Palmer, inventor of majj coaclios, 

Palmyra, destruclion of, by Aurelian, , 
Pantheon (“Stately"), Dxford Street, . 
Pantisoeraey, Coleridge and Southey’s pi 
migrating to America, 

Papc.T. its scarcity at Athens, 

-more pbrnlifiil at Home, , 

Pariahs of the world, .... 
Paradisef»f Scri])tnre, was it in Ceylon? 

“ Paradise Lost,” moral of, . • * 


Bentley’s criticism of, 


ui of 


-criticised by Bouterwek and Scblegcl with¬ 
out having been road by them, 

-Addison’s appreciation of. 

-and “ Regained,” their relative merits, . 

See Millrm. 


Paraffox, what is a ?. 

Parliament, growth of the power of, . 
Parliamentary Debates (Dr Johnson’s), translated 
and published periodically in Germany, . 

Parr {Dr Samuel): or, \S''hig</istn in Us Relations to 
JMerature, ....... 

-the “ Birmingliam Doclor,” 

-unworthy of being murdered, . 

- liis ecliolarsbip comparou with that of 


t. Johnson, . 


Sir W. Junes, 
Benjamin Heath, 
Ilcyne, • 

Bentley and Poi '.on. 


/ 


VOL. 

PAi'.F! 

V. 

.1C5 

XT, 

■ «•••■ ^ 7^ 

XTI. 

. 76 

XITI 

..[note) 34 

IV., 

.287^ 

TX„ 

.212 

i. 

.194 

II.. 

. 80 

X.. 

.284 

X. 

.284 

XIV.. 

. 80 

XI.. 

. 8 

XI.. 

. 179 

VI. 

126-127, 


169-171 

XIV.. 

.[note) 77 

XIII.. 

.(?iote) 50 

VII.. 

. 50 

X.. 

..xvii, 94 

XIV.. 

. 204 

XV.. 

..215, 298 

XV... 

. 185 

V... 

,...30-193 

ir... 

.122 

IV... 

. . 25 

V... 

. 96, 98 

V... 

. 67 

V... 

.1186 

v... 

.123 

vr... 

.135,168 

XV... 

.257-310 


Parties [On the Political) of Modem England, 

Paterculus (Velleius), “ Ilistoria Romana ” re¬ 
viewed, . X .231 

Pauperism, origin of, in Ihe suppression of the , 

monasteries by Henry VIII., ... 4 xv.327 

Peace Societies, absufdity of, . . . iv.... vii, 258 
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Pedcstrianism, guilt of,. 

* Penson (Thomas), the author's uncle, . | 

Percival (Dr),. 

• Perfumes (Hebrew),. 

Perspire, the incapacity to,—is it connecte<l with 

insanity ?. 

Pertinax (TOmperor),. 

Pestalozzi washed. 

Peter the Great, statue of, at St PL'leralmrg, 
Phasdrus, sublime passage in, . . . . 

Phalaris controversy. 

Phantoms of tlie desert, ..... 
ri)idias, the divine artist, . 

IMiilip (Ur Wilson), on in<lige.stioii. 

Philips (Ambrose), Pope’s ridicule of, . 
Philosophic minds, Iwo divisions of (by liielitiT), 
Pinkerton's (Jolin) orthographic barbaiitics, 

Piracy, . 

Piranesi’s “ Dreams,”. 

Piron’s Epitaph on himself, .... 
Pisisfiatus, account of liis collection of the dis¬ 
persed works of Iltnner, ..... 
Pitt’s approval of the French Itcvolutioii, . 


VOL. . PAGR 

1.147 

I.Ill 

XIV.447 

xiv...(n.)?», 123 
XI... .131,134 

II I... (note) 118 


VIII . 

.312 

VI. 

328 

XIV . 

.117 

vr.. 

....60,130 

III.. 

.320 

X.. 

.(note) 248 

xr.. 

. 150 

XV. 

.115 

XIII. 

.147 

XIII. 

.102 

VII . 

.*208 

I.. 

.263 

virr.. 

.142 

V.. 

...*...360 

XV.. 

..220, 275 


-views on the Regency question, . | 

Planetary systjjm, Kant's conjecture of an hiatus in, 
Plaltjts Jiejmhlic^ ....... 

Plum-pudding, French manufacture of, 

Plutarch’s Jjives, a favourite of Wordswortli’s, 
Poetry not to bo distinguished from prose, . 

-(Didactic), meaning of, . 

—--postscript on, 



vif. 25 

XV. . 2(18, 2V»8 
III...(nof^)l 12 
VIII.... 212, 200 

MI.107 

11 .l‘J3 

\..,{note) 70 

vur. -^5 

xiri. 30 

xii.207 


I’oieraic, misuse of the word, 

Political Economyf l^alogurs of Three Templare on, 


IV.. (wr>/c)187 
IV.vii, 

176-267 




-Prolegomena to all future systems of, . i. 250 

-Coleridge's dislike to.Xi. 80 

Political Partes of Modern England {On the), . . xv....267-310 

Poinpey, . ,.. . vr.vii, 206 

-contrasted with Cicsar, . . * ^ . xiii.184 
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Poolo (Mr), description of, . 

Pope [Alexander), . 

- [Life from Uve Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

- Lord Carlisle on, ... . 


VOI- PA OR 

II . 40 

vni.l-o3 , 

XV .1-143 

xii...vii-xviii, 
1-58 • 

VTi. G4-71 

XV.319 

XV.3:23 

XV.325 


-Ilia poetry, ..... 

-Ilia birthday,. 

-removal from Twyford School, 

-as a scholar, ..... 

-Christianity considered with roferonco to, viii.37-42 

Pork, C. Lamb’s account of tho origin of roast, in 

China,.ill.251 

Por.son, character of his supposed criticism on 

Wordswortli, &c., in “Landor’a Coj^versations,” vnr.308 

Poison (Itichard) his letters to Travis, , i . 


- \\\ii feux d'espril, .... 

■-his Jjatinily infelicitoii.s, . 

-Jliis intenijicrance, .... 

-his indifleronco to real poiitry, 

-liis knowli'dge of Kiiglish limited, . 

-his grossness of speech, . 

Potatcllis, art of cooking, unknown, . * . 

Pottingor’s sneer at Pope’s pedigree, , 

Poverty tries true, friends, .... 

Powel (]\Iiiry), Milton’s lir.st wife. 

Prandiiun, properly translated by the word moonshine, iii.258 

Presence of sMind, ....... xiii....l8i)-191 

Prices, History of, ‘‘ Hishop Cib'Jon’s Ohronicon," vii.273 

Priestley (Dr), storming of his house by the Pir- 
mingham mob on account of hit. revolutionary 
oiunions. 


[ viT...(«ofc)123 

VI .1G8 

V.190 

VIII.,308 

vnr.309 

VTIT....313, 314 
VIII.. ..314-317 

XI.151 

XV . 87 

XV . 35 

X.. 83 


Printing not so completCia form »if imblicatiou ns 


tho Greek theatre, 


V .163 

X.... 276,1282 


Priory (fho). 

Pronunciation, alterations in, 
Prophecy, meaning of the term, . 
Prophet, character of a. 

Prose, origin of, . « . 


f I ...(« f >/<!)110 

I XIV.... 422-466 

. xr.f..l89 

r VI ..(note) 31 

( viT.217 

. ^ i...(no/e)278 
L vni.166 

( X.200 
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Protestantism, ...... vii. 88-1C4 

• Psycbology ami Metaphysics, distinction between, x. *2G2 


^ Publication, wliat is it? 


Punctuation,. . x.195 

_ ... f ix...(’no/e)140 

lurplo (11.0 Roman), wimt was It? . . { x.v...{«o/a)3<J<J 

Pymont, attorney’s clerk, ..... i.159 

Quotations, tljo large nurribor of, from Sbakspeare, x v.. .{vote) 21 
Rabbins, Traditums of the, . . . . . xirt. . 234-287 

lladici'il, the party name, ..... xi.293 

Radicalism, A Tory s Account of Toryism, Whiyyism,avd, x''^..205-256 
- continuation {On tie Political Parties of 


Modern Rnyland), 

Headers, actors usually bad, 
Koading, evil of desultory, . 

-rarity of good,. 

IJecupero (Canon), 

Ke.ca's Cyclopa'dia, noticed,. 
Koform Hill, a iiatioiiul object. 


Regency (iuestion, ^ 

“ Religion,” tbe word among tlio Romans, . 

-what it is, among Christians, . 

■-of Cliristianity and Paganism, diircrcuce 

between, ........ 

- - — of the Greeks and Rom.ans, 

lleligions (All) true to a I'agan, . . . . 

Rennell (Major), on Ilorodotus, .... 


. . \v,... 259-310 

T .253 

X.192 

I..,253 

lil...^ici/(?)lC8 

. V . 101 

. XV . 243 

( VII..,... 25 

i xv....fG8, 290 

. xi...(notc;237 

. xr.239 


XIV .421 

IX... 147,239 

Xi.342 

viii.194 


llepentance, on the use of the word in the New I vr,.,(7(otc)310 

J XIV. 


Testament, ...... J xiv.4J0 

“ Revelation (A New), by Him,” a pamphlet under 

this title noticed. ...... xiv...{note) 42 

Revenge, anecdote illustrating a noble, . . xiv..^.126 

Reviewers, satiricaLuotice of (by Richter), . . xiii.143 

Revilutiou of 1088, noth Whigs and Tories con¬ 
curred in, ....... XV....233, 284 

Reynolds (Thonias),traitor to the United Irishmen, xiv .244 

Rhabdoman<i%r, or searching for wells by the rod 1 i...(no/c) 84 

of divinatioij^ . . . . ^ • • J m .322 

Rhetoric, . . • • • • • 3C .21-78 

q2 
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Rhetoric. See Style. 

Ricardo, on his views of Political Economy, 


VOL. 

f I.. 
1 IV. 

KVCli 

.255 

.17t> 

Richter {Jean Paul Frederick), 

• 

xitr. 

..113-127 

- Analects from, ..... 

• 

xni.. 

..128-149 

— - on Herder, ..... 

, 

XTl. 

.12G 

Ringelbcr}?, “ lie llatione Studii,’’ noticed,. 

• 

XITT 

..{vote) 29 

Rings of the Hebrew women, 


xr. 

.140 

Rihson (Joseph), controversy with Rishop Percy 
on tho comlitioii of the Minstrel, 

V. 


-his orfhogra]ihi(! atrocities. 


XIIT. 

.100 

“Robc'rle the Dcville, ’ referred to. 


XIII. 

..{note) 95 

Robinson ^'Iru.sne’s island, .... 


XIV.. 

.337 

Itodcrick the (loth, . . • f* 

• 

VII. 

..(nofc)194 

Rome (Ancient), reasons in favour of tho fabulous¬ 
ness of the curly history of, . 

XIII. 

.(note) G3 

- JiUlory wider the Ccesars, . 

• 

IX.. 

.J-23G 

-j— power of the Emperors, . 


TX.. 

. 12 

-government not represontalivc, 


XI. 

.271 

-public .service, ..... 


VI . 

.221 

-provisional administration, 


VI.. 

.22G 

-judicial system, .... 


VI.. 

.228 

-^license of public libelling, 


VI.. 

.229 

-morality of cxitediency employed 

Roman slatesnn'ii, ..... 

i*y 

VI.. 

.230 

-continued repetition of convulsions in 

the 

VI.. 

.231 


- constitution and discipline of tlio army, | * ' ^IIC 

- universal depravity of, . . . . ix. Uo 

-- domestic relations in, . . . . i. 12 


- -and London, their I’l'liitive sizes, . \ / 

’ *1 xiv...(«o/c)l80 

, lioman bon-mots,.xrir.<53 

-intellect,.xiii.181 

-writers of tho Silver, im-o truly Homan 

than those* of the (lolden a^o,. , . ^ , xttt.A 6G 

Roman ((iroek and) literature, . . . . xiri .C7, 02 

lioman Meals. Vasui)<frif of, . in....210-280 

Homan piditics..220 

lloninns (Kinj< of the), inan,e:uralion and coronation ^ 


of, 1703-04, at Frankfort, . . . . ' xv.157 
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Bonmnccs in rciil lifn very freqnont, . 

'l{oj»e-clanfers, liinnane rc^ulutiou. of Marcus 
Aurelius,. 

Jlosses {Ijord) Telescopes, System of (he llcai'cns as 
Tceealed by, ....... 

Eowley Pociua, spiiriousuo&s of the, 

liiwcoinbc (Mrs) of I5rist(»l, murder of. . | 

lln.ssell (Lord John), an aristocratic ndonner. 

S. (Dr), domestic tragedy of llio two deaf idiot 
daughters of, ....... 

Sahhatlis (Jnv/ish and Cliristian ), 

Sadler (Jtobert), haker, as a creditor of John Shak- 
speare's, . . . . * . 

Sailors, notoriously .superstilious, 

St .John’s I’riory, t’lieste.r, . . . . | 

St Patrick, installation of the Kniglits of, . 

St Paul's Cathedral and W'hisiiering Gallery, I 


tx.... (««/<?) 138 

nr. ..1(17-205 

VI .157 

IV . 28 

XIV .‘lo8 

XV .255 

XIV. 80 

IX.207 

0 

XV . 35 

xiv.320 

xiv....l22-'H»(J 
XIV.224 

I.00 

lY.180 


Sale of household furniture in Wistniorehind, . ii. 5 

Salford as a part of Manche.ster, .... 18 

Salm.-nsins’s e«nitrover.sy with Milton, . . . X . 80 

Sand.il (Hehrew), . . . . . . xi.125 


Savage (IL), an iiniiostor and .swindler, . . v.270 

- Pi»pe’s honevolent comluct to, . . , xv...(iio/cJ].‘i7 

Scaliger on the supposed English horror of cold 

watJr, ........ XIV.308 


Scliiller (Caspar), father of the jioot, and author 

of “ Dio J-Jaumzucht im Gros.sen,” . . . xv.103 

Schiller {John (Jhristopher J'rederick von), Lifi^ from 

tlui Eneyeloi)iedia Britannica, .... x\ —181-20# 

Schlegel (Erederiek), his criticisms wortlilo.s.s, . xiii.48-50 

Schlosser's TJterary History of the 18/4 Century, . \ ri.35—87 

Schmidt, the beau-idi al of Ivantcan commentators, xiir_ [fiote) 87 


Scholastic philosophy .. 

School (Grammar), origin of the name. 


X.202 

I. .. 41 

XIV'. ..(/.■o/e)147 


Schools (Public), tlieir good eil'cct ujion the 


characters oMioys, ...... xiv.3(5, 148 


-antiquity^d’, . . « . viir .118 

-in England, . . . . . . i. 61 
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vor. rA«B 

Schreibcr (Mrs),.xiv....388,428 

Schulze (Dr), Tlie Incognito, or Count FiU-JIum, . x.....1—2(f 

Science, and its relation to tli6 Bible, . . . in.... 199-205 

-influence of trifle-s on.xni.... .154^ 
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